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ALetter from the Publisher 


rom the start, Staff Photographer Neil Leifer’s idea had a 

nice ring to it. With the film sequel Rocky /// scheduled to 
open at about the same time that the 
long-awaited heavyweight fight takes | 
place between Gerry Cooney and de- | 
fending Champion Larry Holmes, © 
Leifer proposed to exploit the coinci- 
dence by having Cooney and Actor 
Sylvester Stallone pose together. 
Leifer asked Stallone, who lives in Los 
Angeles’ Pacific Palisades, to fly East. 
Meanwhile, Leifer booked a suite at 
the Concord Hotel in the Catskills, 
where Cooney was training. Stallone 
slipped into the hotel by a back 
door—kind of on the sly—and shortly 
thereafter a two-hour photo session 
began. Says Leifer: “My biggest prob- 





lem was trying to make Gerry Cooney Leifer with his heavyweights, Cooney and Stallone 


look as much like a heavyweight 

champion as Sly. Rocky Balboa’s body is the public’s perception 
of a fighter, while Cooney’s is not.” The results, as evidenced by 
this week’s TIME cover, are something of a technical knockout. 
(One piece of equipment vital to the success: the box that the 
5-ft. 10-in. Stallone is standing on to bring him into the picture 
with the 6-ft. 6-in. Cooney.) 








Other heavyweights were involved in the project. Associate 
Editor J.D. Reed (220 lbs.) prepared for his Stallone interviews 
by watching some 30 hours of Hollywood fight movies. Says 
Reed: “Boxing is used as a metaphor for exertion. After watching 
those movies, I felt like I'd gone 15 rounds with the film busi- 
ness.” Reporter-Researcher Elaine 
Dutka talked to Stallone twice—in 
New York and with his wife Sasha in 
their West Coast home. Recalls 
Dutka: “I was immediately struck by 
Stallone’s intelligence and capacity for 
self-mockery.” Sportswriter Tom Cal- 
lahan (210 Ibs.) and Reporter-Re- 
searcher Jamie Murphy were assigned 
to the Holmes-Cooney confrontation. 
Callahan set up camp in Palm Springs, 
Calif., to watch Cooney’s final prefight 
training. One night Cooney looked 
over at the shaggy-haired Callahan 
and offered to administer an on-the- 
" spot haircut. Says Callahan: “I figured 

I'd goalong with the joke, so I told him 

to take a little off the sides and the top. 
He did just that.” Callahan is not so sure Cooney can cut Larry 
Holmes down to size. “We don’t know what’s going to happen on 
Friday night,” says Callahan. That’s sport. 
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Cover: This is a week 
for heavyweights, as 
Challenger Gerry 
Cooney tries his “big 
bat” against favored 
Champion Larry 
Holmes, while Holly- 
wood's Sylvester Stal- 
lone scores a box- 
office knockout with 
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Reagan Abroad: Pres- 
idential good humor 
and First Lady glam- 
our mark the first 
stage of the European 
Grand Tour. After the 
Versailles summit, it 
was on to the big TV 
spectaculars in 

Rome, London and 


World: The fallout 
from the Falklands de- 
scends on the US., as 
the British get set for 
their attack on Port 
Stanley. » Violence 
explodes in the Middle 
East after an Israeli 
Ambassador is shot. 

> Was El Salvador’s 








Rocky II]. See SPORT. 8 election a fraud? Bonn. See NATION. 
15 22 50 64 68 70 
American Scene Nation Religion Economy & Business Press Law 
Developers want to Ten years later, a look By almost any mea- Auto sales turn up The unattributed ac- The Supreme Court 


tear down an elegant 
monument to old Hol- 
lywood, but the Gar- 
den Court has deter- 
mined defenders. 
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Books 

Jimmy Breslin evokes 
an underdog-eat-un- 
derdog world. » Two 
books on China re- 
place romanticism 
with bitter truths, 





at Watergate and its 
curious cast. » Plan- 
ning for nuclear war. 
> FBI fumbling on the 
Donovan case. 


79 

Theater 

In a world premiere 
at Charleston's Spole- 
to Festival, a sequel to 
The Miracle Worker 
sets off a bonfire of 
passions. 


sure, John Paul IT's 
trip to Britain was a 
personal triumph, but 
the net ecumenical ef- 
fect is far less clear. 


80 

Environment 

A grandiose Soviet 
scheme to reroute a 
dozen large rivers 
raises a debate at 
home and scientific 
concern abroad. 


during May, but De- 
troit is still cautious. 

> Foreclosures in 
California, » Boeing’s 
blues. 
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Education 

A Harvard coed who 
participated ina 
workshop taught by 
celebrated Poet Derek 
Walcott accuses him 
of sexual harassment. 


cusation is an increas- 
ingly common tool of 
the TV journalist. » A 
consortium buys trou- 
bled U.P.I. 
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Medicine 

An angry physician 
throws the book at ob- 
Sstetricians and gyne- 
cologists for their in- 
sensitivity to women 
and childbirth. 


swerves again, and 
police gain the power 
to make warrantless 
searches anywhere in 
a suspect car. 
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LONG DISTANCE CALLS BELL SAVINGS 


NewYork City toTrenton 34.1% 
Washington, D.C. to Atlanta ‘ 28.6 
Erie to Cleveland ‘ 23.2 









Philadelphia toWilmington 33.3 
Chicago to Milwaukee 20.0 
Boston to Providence ‘ ‘ 48.7 
Hartford to Springfield, MA 33.6 
New Haven to NewYork City , P 56.1 
Scranton to Newark 17.6 
Richmond to Baltimore , ‘ 41.4 
Cincinnati to Louisville 22.0 


Cheyenne to Fort Collins 32.4 


Usually, there are a lot of pros and Without giving up anything. 


cons to any decision. You'll be in good company. Today, 
With this decision, there areall pros half the Fortune 500and 170,000 other 

and no cons. companies are enjoying the savings you 
You can keep paying the full rate seeonthechart. 


to Bell. Or you can join MCI and cut =~ How can MCI charge less than Bell? 
your long distance costs 15 to 50%. Very simply, MCI operates a long 
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ells profits. 


distance system more efficiently than 
Bell. We’re a newer company and we're 
not saddled with outdated equipment. 
We work to keep our costs low, so we 
can pass the savings along to you. 

We're also able to offer you flexibil- 
ity. Every business has different needs. 
So we have a number of different plans 
for you to choose from. 

They all have one thing incommon. 
You save on every phone call you make. 
From 15 to 50%. 

The total savings overayearcan be 
enormous. A computercompany saved 
a million dollars. An airline, $800,000. 
A bank, $750,000. 

No capital investment. 
No installation. No nothing. 

You get these savings with absolute- 
ly no capital investment. No new 
equipment of any kind. So, from the 
first moment you start using MCI, the 
savings are pure profit. 

All you need are the same push- 
button phones you're using now. 

You punch a few extra buttons. That’sit. 
Everything else is exactly the same. 
Except you start paying a lot less. 


MCI now provides service to 
over 80% of the nation’s area codes. To 
and from over 4000 cities across the 
country. And every day, another little 
piece of America’s geography is being 
added. 

Naturally, you may have some 
questions about MCI. We'd be happy to 
send you a free brochure. Simply fill out 
the coupon and mail it to us. 

Or call your local MCI sales office. 

And start putting your money into 
your profits. 

Instead of Bell’s. 


MCI 


The nation's long distance phone company. 


MCI Telecommunications ¢ 
1133 19th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 Attn: P. Colpitts 


orp. 


Please send me more information on how to 
cut long distance costs 15 to 50% 
Name 
Title 
Company 
Address Ciry 
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Black tie and blue jeans... 


...Brahms and ballet... musicals and Moliére...cool jazz 
and sizzling drama. It's as international as grand opera, and as 
“down home" as the Cotton Club. 

We're talking about the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, the nation's first and only national cultural 
center, a showcase for performances from America, and from 
cultures far beyond our shores. 

Join the millions of visitors who pass through this artistic 
melting pot on the Potomac, the theater for all Americans. It’s an 
invitation to excellence. 

And ponder an invitation of another kind: to business con- 
cerns, perhaps one you're associated with, to help support the 
continuance of this unique Center. Why unique? Well, consider 
other well-known temples of culture like the Royal Shakespeare 
Company, La Scala, the Bolshoi Ballet, and the Paris Opera. All 
are government-subsidized. The Kennedy Center receives virtu- 
ally no government funding for its wide-ranging programs. 

By contrast, the Center provides education and public 
service programs, which touch the lives of millions of Americans, 
and thousands of free and half-price tickets each year to stu- 
dents, the elderly, the handicapped, the military and citizens with 
low fixed incomes—all in order to insure that the performing arts 
are not limited to an affluent minority. Funding for such varied 
programming cannot be met through ticket sales alone. That's 
why The Corporate Fund for the Performing Arts at Kennedy 
Center was established in 1977. It's a voluntary association 
whose Board of Governors, composed of principal officers from 
24 major U.S. corporations (including Mobil), works to keep the 
curtain up at America’s premier showcase. 

Corporate contributions mean that the Center can mount 
new American dance, theatrical and musical productions, while 
bringing to this country— often for the very first time—the best the 
rest of the world has to offer. The gift your company makes will 
also enable the Center to reach out to people in communities 
around the country. It helps develop new talent, new works and 
new audiences; sponsors touring programs for children and 
youth in various cities; aids dance companies and theater 
groups; and helps fund the American College Theatre Festival, 
which involves some 450 colleges and universities. Corporate 
gifts also sponsor many other grass-roots programs, including 
one that seeks to expand black and other minority participation in 
the performing arts. 

To find out how your company can help, please write to Mr. 
Charles L. Brown, Chairman, Board of Governors, The Corpo- 
rate Fund for the Performing Arts, The Kennedy Center, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20566. Make show business your business, too. 
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\\\ YOU'LL FEEL BETTER IN THE MORNING 
\\\ IFYOU DON’T HAVE TO WORRY 
\\ ABOUT YOUR MONEY AT NIGHT. 





if something goes wrong with your investments, if the market runs out of steam, if anything 
changes too suddenly, you could lose a lot more than your beauty sleep. 

bole morole] (om (e\-manlelal=\\A 

But at America’s Banks, the safety of your money isn't subject to ifs—no matter what 
happens. Because the deposits you have in any individual bank are insured for up to $100,000. 

What's more, at a bank your money is in the care of professionals who are right there 
Wial=1pele male (al-lta Mm [al-}(-r-(0 me) Mel=ilaleW- Meare Mel (it-lalece elalelal-Morl|—-\ ic \V2 

All in all, when you let your money grow in a bank, it's earning more than just interest. 
It's earning peace of mind. 


AMERICAS BANKS 
SECURITY. WITH NO IES. 


© 1982 American Bankers Association 








Science. 
The Great Adventure 





Science. It’s a world that's too much 
with us to let it go by unnoticed, 
unreported. For it is how we live, 
what we do with our imagination. It 
is technology, medicine, psychol- 
ogy, genealogy. It is genetics, 
phonetics, zoology, biology. It is 
outer space and universe. It is mys- 
teries: some revealed, others still 
hidden. It is the vastness of nature 
of questions asked and answers 
applied. It is a great adventure, 

a voyage of discovery. And 
DISCOVER is Time Incorporated's 
newest newsmagazine—a journal 
of all the sciences, of what scien- 
tists are doing and thinking, of what 
it portends now and tomorrow. 
DISCOVER. It’s written for non- 
scientists who nonetheless intend 
to know the news of science. It's 
powerful writing and unforgettable 
pictures. It’s revealing, challenging, 
fascinating. Join us now. To 
subscribe call toll-free today: 
1-800-621-8200. In Illinois: 
800-972-8302. 


074253 

















Social Security 


To the Editors: 

The Social Security program [May 
24], which now has millionaires picking | 
up Social Security checks, has strayed far 
from F.D.R.’s intent to “ward off destitu- 
tion” for the elderly. The system makes a 
mockery of what started out as a humane 
social program. 

Mary J. Hill 
Lakewood, Ohio 


Most older people understand that So- 
cial Security is only an adjunct. Conse- | 
quently, they have lived frugal lives, paid 
off mortgages, saved and invested. They 
have been sabotaged by things beyond 
their control: longer life, lower birth rates, 
overexpansion of the Social Security pro- 
gram and, most devastating, inflation. 
Let’s not polarize young against old as if 
the latter had caused the mess. 

Margaret Bank Stanford | 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 








TIME points out how the country can 
no longer afford Social Security. But 
thanks to Social Security, few people now 
fear that they will live out their days in the 
poorhouse or get buried in a potter’s field. 
How can we not afford Social Security? 

Robert Samuel 
Director, Senior PAC 
Washington, D.C. 





If the U.S. would stop spending so 
much on the military, it would have 
enough money to support Social Security 
out of general revenues. Therefore, we 
would be stronger with less military. 

Tertius Chandler 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Everyone should be allowed to receive 
Social Security payments on a tax-free ba- 
sis until the amount paid into his account | 
and the interest accrued has been recov- | 
ered. Thereafter all Social Security pay- 
ments should be subject to federal taxes. 
Those whose entire income is derived 
from Social Security would pay little. Af- 


Letters 


| bills for their indulgences. Yet the elderly 


| Graham's stature could say that there was 


—___ 


fluent people, on the other hand, would be 

forced to return a substantial portion of 
their Social Security checks in taxes. 

Frank B. Allen 

Elmhurst, Il. 


What a deal we baby boomers have 
got from the generation that sired us. First 
they sent us to Viet Nam. Now they want 
$3,000 a year in Social Security taxes to fi- 
nance their Winnebagos and European 
vacations. As if that is not enough, they 
also feel entitled to money that might put 
students through college. 

Walter Jowers 
Nashville 


I have little sympathy for Social Secu- 
rity recipients who feel that the Govern- 
ment owes them an education because 
one of their parents died, or whose idea of 
austerity is to give up cable TV. 

Nancy C. Erdey 
Bratenahl, Ohio 


In private life older people wouldn't 
think of sticking their children with the 


support proposals to delay or eliminate 

the tax cut that mainly helps younger citi- 

zens. In the 1960s, youngsters were called 

the “me” generation. Their parents are 
now trying to take over that title. 

Stanley C. Johnson 

Malta; Iil. 





Graham Goes to Moscow 


It is unbelievable that anyone of Billy 


no evidence of religious repression in the 
U.S.S.R. [May 24]. He ignores countless 
martyrs as well as the closing of thou- 
sands of churches. It is likewise incredible 
that he would take the availability of cavi- 
ar at his meals as evidence of widespread 
prosperity in the “socialist paradise,” 
Bishop Gregory, Secretary 
Synod of Bishops of the Russian Orthodox 
Church Outside of Russia 
New York City 


Graham’s comments on religious 
freedom in the U.S.S.R. tell more about 
Billy Graham than about the Soviets. 

William Weinstein 
Belmont, Mass. 





Billy Graham—the quintessential 
apologist for the Establishment, be it the 
US. or the Soviet Union. 

Donald J. Wolosenka 
Houston 


I can’t accept Billy Graham’s com- 
ments even if they were made with the 
hope of being invited back to hold a cru- 
sade. If he had to be so cautious in what he 
said now, how freely does Graham think 
the Soviets will let him preach should 
there be a crusade? 

Karen Thomsen 
Sayerville, NJ. 
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Tomorrow's Gashouse Gang. 


They're future Northern Illinois Gas customers like the Ross Avenue 
kids of Cary who won't have to worry about gas energy for their homes. 


Our kind of gas is abun- 
dant. Northern Ilinois Gas is 
well aware of the oil shortage. 
Like everyone else, we're con- 
cerned about America’s depen- 
dence on foreign sources for the 
kind of energy that powers our 
cars and helps turn the wheels 
of industry. 

But it's home grown natural 
gas that heats our homes, warms 
our water, cooks our food and 
dries our clothes. And when it 
comes to this domestic natural 
gas, America is fortunate to have 
plenty. And NI-Gas stores a 
substantial amount of it right 
here in Illinois. 

And there’s more com- 
img. We haven't even begun to 
tap the rich natural gas deposits 








trapped in the tight rock forma- 
tions of the western mountain 
ranges and in the geo-pressur- 
ized zones along the Gulf 

of Mexico. 

These regions could sup- 
ply enough gas to service future 
Gashouse Gang members for 
hundreds of years. 

Northern is looking 
ahead. We're not only search- 
ing the earth for energy. We're 
searching our minds, too, for 
new ways to make gas from 

our more abundant natural re- 
sources like coal and giant 
ocean kelp. 


The future is bright. 

And the parents of tomorrow's 
Gashouse Gang are making the 
future look even brighter by sav- 
ing energy in every way they 
can. Many of our customers are 
adding insulation to their homes 
and replacing their old appli- 
ances with the new energy- 
efficient gas models. 

All things considered, we 
can safely predict that your 
future is going to be as bright 
as gas! 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS 


One of the NICOR basic energy companies 


Keeping your future as bright as gas. 
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Science. It's a world that's too much 
with us to let it go by unnoticed, 
unreported. For it is how we live, 
what we do with our imagination. It 
is technology, medicine, psychol- 
ogy, genealogy. It is genetics, 
phonetics, zoology, biology. It is 
outer space and universe. It is mys- 
teries: some revealed, others still 
hidden. It is the vastness of nature 
of questions asked and answers 
applied. It is a great adventure, 

a voyage of discovery. And 
DISCOVER is Time Incorporated's 
newest newsmagazine—a journal 
of all the sciences, of what scien- 
tists are doing and thinking, of what 
it portends now and tomorrow. 
DISCOVER. It's written for non- 
scientists who nonetheless intend 
to know the news of science. It's 
powerful writing and unforgettable 
pictures. It's revealing, challenging, 
fascinating. Join us now. To 
subscribe call toll-free today: 
1-800-621-8200. In Illinois: 
800-972-8302. 


074253 
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‘Social Security 


To the Editors: 

The Social Security program [May 
24], which now has millionaires picking 
up Social Security checks, has strayed far 
from F.D.R.’s intent to “ward off destitu- 
tion” for the elderly. The system makes a 
mockery of what started out as a humane 
social program. 

Mary J. Hill 
Lakewood, Ohio 


Most older people understand that So- 
cial Security is only an adjunct. Conse- 
quently, they have lived frugal lives, paid 
off mortgages, saved and invested. They 
have been sabotaged by things beyond 
their control: longer life, lower birth rates, 
overexpansion of the Social Security pro- 
gram and, most devastating, inflation. 
Let’s not polarize young against old as if 
the latter had caused the mess. 

Margaret Bank Stanford 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 





TIME points out how the country can 
no longer afford Social Security. But 
thanks to Social Security, few people now 
fear that they will live out their days in the 
poorhouse or get buried in a potter's field. 
How can we not afford Social Security? 

Robert Samuel 
Director, Senior PAC 
Washington, D.C. 


If the U.S. would stop spending so 
much on the military, it would have 
enough money to support Social Security 
out of general revenues. Therefore, we 
would be stronger with less military. 

Tertius Chandler 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Everyone should be allowed to receive 
Social Security payments on a tax-free ba- 
sis until the amount paid into his account 
and the interest accrued has been recov- 
ered. Thereafter all Social Security pay- 
ments should be subject to federal taxes. 
Those whose entire income is derived 
from Social Security would pay little. Af- 


fluent people, on the other hand, would be | 
forced to return a substantial portion of 
their Social Security checks in taxes. 
Frank B. Allen 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


What a deal we baby boomers have 
got from the generation that sired us. First 
they sent us to Viet Nam. Now they want 
$3,000 a year in Social Security taxes to fi- 
nance their Winnebagos and European 
vacations. As if that is not enough, they 


also feel entitled to money that might put 
| students through college. 
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Walter Jowers 
Nashville 


I have little sympathy for Social Secu- 
rity recipients who feel that the Govern- 
ment owes them an education because | 
one of their parents died, or whose idea of 
austerity is to give up cable TV. 

Nancy C. Erdey 
Bratenahl, Ohio 


In private life older people wouldn't 
think of sticking their children with the 
bills for their indulgences. Yet the elderly 
support proposals to delay or eliminate 
the tax cut that mainly helps younger citi- 
zens. In the 1960s, youngsters were called 
the “me” generation. Their parents are 
now trying to take over that title. 

Stanley C. Johnson 
Malta; Iil. 





Graham Goes to Moscow 


It is unbelievable that anyone of Billy 
Graham’s stature could say that there was 
no evidence of religious repression in the 
U.S.S.R. [May 24]. He ignores countless 
martyrs as well as the closing of thou- 
sands of churches. It is likewise incredible 
that he would take the availability of cavi- 
ar at his meals as evidence of widespread 
prosperity in the “socialist paradise.” 

Bishop Gregory, Secretary 

Synod of Bishops of the Russian Orthodox 
Church Outside of Russia 

New York City 





Graham’s comments on_ religious 
freedom in the U.S.S.R. tell more about 
Billy Graham than about the Soviets. 

William Weinstein 
Belmont, Mass. 


Billy Graham—the quintessential 
apologist for the Establishment, be it the 
US. or the Soviet Union. 

Donald J. Wolosenka 
Houston 


I can’t accept Billy Graham’s com- 
ments even if they were made with the 
hope of being invited back to hold a cru- 
sade. If he had to be so cautious in what he 
said now, how freely does Graham think 
the Soviets will let him preach should 
there be a crusade? 





Karen Thomsen 
Sayerville, N.J. 
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Our kind of gas is abun- 
dant. Northern Llinois Gas is 
well aware of the oil shortage. 
Like everyone else, we're con- 
cerned about America’s depen- 
dence on foreign sources for the 
kind of energy that powers our 
cars and helps turn the wheels 
of industry. 

But it's home grown natural 
gas that heats our homes, warms 
our water, cooks our food and 
| dries our clothes. And when it 
comes to this domestic natural 

gas, America is fortunate to have 

plenty. And NI-Gas stores a 

substantial amount of it right 
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trapped in the tight rock forma- 
tions of the western mountain 
ranges and in the geo-pressur- 
ized zones along the Gulf 

of Mexico. 

These regions could sup- 
ply enough gas to service future 
Gashouse Gang members for 
hundreds of years. 

Northern is looking 
ahead. We're not only search- 
ing the earth for energy. We're 
searching our minds, too, for 
new ways to make gas from 

our more abundant natural re- 
sources like coal and giant 
ocean kelp. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS 


One of the NICOR basic eneryy Compames 


Keeping your future as bright as gas. 
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Tomorrow's Gashouse Gang. 


They’re future Northern Illinois Gas customers like the Ross Avenue 
kids of Cary who won't have to worry about gas energy for their homes. 


The future is bright. 

And the parents of tomorrow’s 
Gashouse Gang are making the 
future look even brighter by sav- 
ing energy in every way they 
can. Many of our customers are 
adding insulation to their homes 
and replacing their old appli- 
ances with the new energy- 
efficient gas models. 

All things considered, we 
can safely predict that your 
future is going to be as bright 
as gas! 

















is all about. 


Your home. 












From how to check out a house before you buy to which im- 


0 nts pay off when you sell, cutting the cost of a paint 
fob to refinancing your mortgage for quick cash! 






Your car and 


Which models hold their value best and worst...the risks of 
driving a subcompact... what dealers pay, and how much you 
should.:.the rewards of “defensive driving” 






Your investments! 


What the experts see ahead for the market...switching 
mutual funds to beat the market...real estate partnerships 
and funds...investing in paintings, antiques, stamps, rare 

books! 











Your taxes and 


From the right way to fight back against rising property 
taxes to middle-income tax shelters...states that tax you 


most and least...and what IRS auditors look for! 





Your career. 


To switch or not to switch careers...the perils and pleasures 
of owning a store or restaurant...do-your-own-thing 
careers...raising capital to start a business... 






reliable, expert ad 


bsg vice...and it’s lively 
\ and readable, too! 


at A year of MONEY? 


BP SW Only $21.95 for 12 
Ap “3 


MONEY is the 
monthly magazine 
that tells you how you 
can live better on the 
money you've got. 


MONEY is published issues! Just call 





by the same people the toll-free number 
who publish TIME, § THEWGEW below. Or write 
FORTUNE and LIFE (irate) 12 MONEY, PO. Box 
magazines. So you can ane ey 2519, Boulder, CO 
be sure it’s filled with [ili 2 80322. 

CALL 1-800-621-8200 TOLL-FREE. 
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Letters 





and socializing. 





Your report on the visit of Billy 
Graham to the Soviet Union does the 
evangelist an injustice. He is a man with- 
out guile and not used to the subterfuge 
of the Soviets. Perhaps if Graham has 
crusades in Russia, the KGB agents 
who pack his meetings will be saved 
and repent. 

Moishe Rosen 
San Francisco 


The press has dealt Billy Graham a 
bum rap. Considering the declared athe- | 
ism of the Soviet Union, it is surprising to 
find that organized religion is tolerated at 
all there. 

Arnold M. Gallub 
New York City 


Championing Carter 
Your story on Jimmy Carter [May 24] 
made me proud that I have remained a 
Carter supporter. His Administration 
looks better every day; his policies will be 

vindicated. 

Chet Blaylock, State Senator 
Laurel, Mont. 


It is sad that we voted from office the 
man who engineered the Camp David 
peace plan, championed human rights 
and urged arms reduction. It is sadder to 
think his resources are untapped by the 
powerbrokers in Washington, who view 
him with contempt because he lost an 
election. 

Steven Fenton Spina 
Tampa 


I'm tired of hearing Jimmy Carter's 
presidency referred to as “flawed.” He 
has accepted his defeat with maturity and 
is pursuing other interests, yet TIME | 
makes him sound like a weird hermit. Not 
everyone thinks the ultimate answer to 
life is spending his time on the golf course 


Geraldine E. Gibbs 
Toledo 





Braniff Bankruptcy 

Your story on bankruptcy at Braniff 
[May 24] states that I was paid $600 on | 
the spot for my services when Braniff filed 
its bankruptcy petitions in my home. The 
funds tendered were in payment of the re- 
quired filing fees, and were deposited the 
following morning into the general trea- 
sury account. I did not ask for or receive 
anything for my personal benefit. That 

would be unethical and illegal 
John Flowers, U.S. Bankruptcy Judge 
Northern District of Texas 
Fort Worth 








Mistaken Source 
There is an error in your interview 

with Chancellor Helmut Schmidt [May 

3]. You say the Chancellor referred to a 


| recent speech by a senior US. official as- 
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serting that Americans “should accept the 
fact that they are living in a prewar peri- 
od.”” My name appeared in brackets as the 
official in question. 

According to Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency records and my memo- 
ry, I have made no such comment in a re- 
cent speech or in any other speech or 
statement since I became director of 
ACDA. Beyond that, the only remark to this 
effect I can recall was ina letter toa friend, 
discussing his use of the metaphor. A copy 
of my letter was purloined from my files. 

Eugene V. Rostow, Director 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 








Mind of an Assassin 


It is a sad story. If poor John Hinckley 
Jr. [May 24] had lived in an earlier age, he 
might have run off to sea, joined the For- 
| eign Legion or emigrated to distant 


shores. After a while he might have found 
himself. Unfortunately, hardly a frontier 
remains for these mixed-up kids who be- 
lieve themselves to be misfits. 
Heinz E. Deppe 
Burlington, Ont. 


I am amazed that the prosecutor in 
John Hinckley’s trial is trying to prove 
that Hinckley is sane. The only question 
is, did he commit a crime? A person’s 
state of mind should not determine his 
guilt or innocence. 

Melinda Hollifield 
Rome, N.Y. 


As parents, the Hinckleys did what 
any mother and father would have done 
faced with a similar situation. They ig- 
nored their gut feelings and followed the 
advice of a psychiatrist. 

Jeanne Joyce Blide 
Lakeland, Minn. 





illegal Workers 


The Immigration and Naturalization 
| Service is mandated by Congress to en- 
force the immigration laws, which cover 
locating and apprehending illegal aliens. 
Project Jobs [May 10] was never intended 
to be a remedy for the nation’s current un- 
employment problem. Indeed the opera- 
tion focused on removing illegal aliens | 
from jobs that might be attractive to un- 
employed U.S. citizens and permanent 
resident aliens. 
TIME stated that aliens taken into cus- 
| tody in Detroit were found not to be jn the 
US. illegally, implying either false or er- 
roneous arrest. It is true that these people 
were lawful resident aliens, but they were 
not in possession of their registration 
cards as required by law. They were held 
only for the time necessary to verify their 
status, then released. Regarding the death 
of a man in the Boulder, Colo., area, he 
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fled as INS officers arrived. He was not 
pursued or even seen by investigators. 

Immigration Service officers had val- 

id court-ordered search warrants for 20% 

of the targeted sites, or had received the 

employer's consent to search. 

Joseph F. Salgado 

Immigration and Naturalization Service 

Washington, D.C. 





Calling from Barbados 


Your article about President Rea- 
gan’s visit to Barbados, “Trapped in the 
Imperial Presidency” [April 26], suggests 
that this country’s communications sys- 
tem is unsophisticated. In fact, the Barba- 
dos Telephone Co. offers highly efficient 
service by any standard. Contrary to what 
one White House aide told you, the sys- 
tem was certainly not “basically redone” 
and “left more sophisticated than before.” 
Company workmen laid all the extra ca- 
ble asked for by the White House Com- 
munications Agency. The Barbados Com- 








munications System was not in any way 

enhanced as a result of the President's re- 
cent visit. 

Antony Cave 

Chief Information Officer 

Barbados Government Information Service 

Barbados, W.1. 





Palestinian Poll 


The TIME-PORI poll of West Bank Ar- 
abs probably exaggerates the degree of 
hostility toward Israel [May 24]. Moder- 
ate Arabs are often harassed; some have 
even been assassinated by the P.L.O. 
When approached by Arab interviewers 
who are strangers to them, Arabs with 
moderate views have good reason to be 
afraid to voice them. 

Joseph W. Eaton 
Pittsburgh 


Your report on the poll of West Bank 


| Arabs states that “only 59% agree with 


the P_L.O. that a Palestinian state should 
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encompass ‘all of Palestine.’ This is a | 
euphemism for the elimination of Israel. 
In view of this attitude, Israel’s willing- 
ness to grant even limited autonomy to 
those 59% must be considered generous. 
Bernard Roth 


Fair Lawn, N.J. 


It is true that many Palestinians pre- 
fer the radical governments of Syria and 
Libya over those of moderate Arab lead- 
ers. This attitude gained ground because 
the moderate King Hussein did not help 
the Palestinians when he had the chance 
in 1973, while Syria’s Assad and Libya’s 
Gaddafi have always been willing to aid 
the P.L.O. 

Nadim Fattaleh 
San Jose, Calif. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, | 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 


| may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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1982 Mazda RX-7, Just one look and you’ 








The more you look 
at the finest sports 
cars in the world, 
the more you like 
the Mazda RX-7. 


The Mazda RX-7 and 
the Porsche 924 have a 
great deal in common. 
Examine them closely, 
however, and you'll 
quickly perceive one 
important difference be- 
tween them. 





The RX-7 is an 
incredible value. 

It's also an incredible 
sports car. One that has 
been thoughtfully engi- 
neered to give you a full 
measure of the enjoy- 
ment and stimulation 
you naturally demand in 
a world-class sports car. 
And one that offers ex- 
ceptional fuel economy. 


30 20) a 198, 


EST. hwy. mpg ' EST. mpg oad & 


Track magazine selected | 


the RX-7 as one of the 10 
Best Cars For the Eighties. 
Here’s what they said: 

“In the class for 
Closed Sports Car, the 
Mazda RX-7 won ona 
unanimous vote... It’s a 
car that has not only lived 
up to very high expecta- 
tions, but gone consider- 
ably beyond them... 

“Its performance is 


| excellent with smooth ac- | 
celeration from the rotary | 


| engine, its handling and 
braking are hard to fault, 
it’s comfortable on long 
trips with plenty of 
luggage room for two 
people and the price is 

| su rprisingly low.” 












directly to its outstanding 
performance. Months of 
racing and wind-tunnel 
testing went into refining 
the RX-7’s slippery 
silhouette in order to 


A SLIPPERY SHAPE 
CONTRIBUTES TO 
GREAT PERFORMANCE. 
The RX-7’'s clean lines 
were not created for 
aesthetic reasons alone. 
Its sleek exterior was 
also designed for 
aerodynamic __pw-iteon 








GREAT BALANCE, 
GREAT HANDLING. 
With its front mid- 
engine configuration, the 
-7 is an almost per- 
fectly balanced 
car. 51% of its 


| weight distribution to- 

gether witha finely-tuned | 
| suspension system, and 
you have exceptional 









wheels, 49% 5—Kif 






ter of gravity is 
only 18 inches 
off the ground. 





Car and Driver mag- 
Put this nearly ideal | azine drove the RX-7 
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| 





Use this chart to 
reduce compare the RX-7 with 
air turbu- ‘the rest of the world’s 
lence. fine sports cars 


Asa [Mazda RX-7 









result, | Acceleration Chart 
px 0-30 2.6 S€C. 

the RX-7 | ° i“ Ape 

has avery | 0-50 

low drag | 0-60.....8 

coefficient | Fer ena bn 





of 0.34. Mh terre voce 
The RX-7’s superior 
aerodynamics, together 








° ° ° o.\ 8 


100 feet: 


ag 
+ 000 feet —_— 


through a demanding 
1000-foot slalom course, | 
with pylons placed 100 
feet apart. During this 
test, the car attained a 
speed of 55.3 m h. 
Proof, indeed, that the 
RX-7 delivers true sports 
car handling. 

More evidence of 
the Mazda RX-7’s 














with its smooth, power- 
ful rotary engine, help 









give it performance that 
can only be de-,—— 60 
scribed as 4 450 
thrilling. / | 
a0 
jib 30 
Mazda RX-7 
10-60 mph .. 8.6 sec 4 20 
| Ma mile 16.4 sec. |} 
|e mile... 83 mph » 
MM AS ae ———} Mph 
Se. 2 4 68 WR 
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road poise appears when 
you discover that its roll 


angle at 0.5g lateral 
acceleration is only 
1.6 degrees. 

This is a Bagrabicantly 
lower figure 











THE RX-7 BENEFITS 
FROM CONTINUAL 
REFINEMENT. 
Since its introduction, 
the RX-7 has benefited 
from a number of large 
and small refinements. 
Typical of these is an 
alteration in the design 
of the spark plug. (See 
illustration.) The three- 
electrode plug was re- 


EXTRAORDINARY 
RESALE VALUE. 
When the RX-7 was first 
introduced, word spread 
quickly among sports car 
enthusiasts that here, at 
last, was a truly excep- 

tional sports car. 

The popularity of the 
RX-7 is demonstrated by 
the fact that many mod- 
els are worth more today 


than when they were new. 





| 


| 1979 MODEL— 








placed by one w with f four 
electrodes, and the tips 
were positioned closer to 
the combustion 
chamber 
to help 
main- 
tain 
| smooth, 
| stable ignition. 

Another example of 
continual refinement can 





For example, the 
1979 Mazda RX-7 S has 
RETAINED VALUE 
180% 90% 100% 


Mazda RX-7 § tie : 118.1% 


Datsun 280ZX | 88.5% 


| Porsche 924 ] 82.1% 


retained 118.1% of its 
original suggested retail 
price, according to the 
Kelley Blue Book, March- 
April 1982. 














| 
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be seen in the gear-shift 
lever. It has been short- 
ened by over an inch and 
moved four inches closer 
to the driver's hand. This 
change provides a more 
direct, short-throw feel 
as you run through the 
RX-7’s strong 5-speed 
gearbox. 


THE RX-7 COMES 
WITH ALL THESE 
STANDARD FEATURES. 

* 5-speed overdrive 
transmission * AM/FM 
stereo radio with 2 
speakers * Power 
antenna * Steel-belted 
radial tires * Front and 
rear stabilizer Les 





* Complete instrument 
panel, including volt- 
meter, temperature and 
oil-pressure gauges 

* Analogue quartz clock 
* Tachometer * Remote 
control electric fuel filler 
door release * Tinted 
glass + All this and more. 


*9695" 


Mazda’s rotary engine licensed by 
NSU-WANKEL 


*1982 EPA estimates for comparison 
purposes for RX-7 S. The mileage you 
get may vary with trip length, speed 
and weather, Actual highway mileage 
will probably be less. Calif. 30 Est 
hwy. mpg, 20 Est. mpg. 

**Manufacturer’s suggested retail 

oa for RX-7 S, Actual prices set 

y dealers. Taxes, license, freight, 
options (wide tires/al.wheels 
$350-$400) and other dealer charges 
extra. Prices may change without 
notice. 
Performance data and compari- 
sons with vehicles based on ‘81 
tests and information. For ‘82 
they may vary, as may availability 
at dealers of vehicles with spe- 
cific features 


1982 Mazda 
RX-7S 








~ MaZzDa The more you look, the more you like. 
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”’ve put you on Sabena” 
Their First Class is the best. 





cious service you deserve... 


department, or 
nearest Sabena 
Office for details. 


The best means cuisine worthy of the 
exclusive Club des Gastronomes; an in- 
timate lounge on the upper deck, favorite 
rendez-vous of sophisticated transatlan- 
tic travelers; and all the warm and gra- 


Sabena offers excellent connections 
from Brussels to all of Europe, Africa, the 
Middle East and the Far East; and you 
can enjoy the luxurious First Class ser- 
vice to your ultimate destination. 


Call your travel agent, corporate travel 
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A monument to the movie wealth of the '20s, the Garden Court on Hollywood Boulevard 
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_ In California: A Fading Hollywood 


Oo na clear Los Angeles day—the kind 
that usually happens only in win- 
ter—it presents a picture of undeniable 
elegance. A half-block west of the old 
Grauman’s Chinese Theater on Holly- 
wood Boulevard, the ornate facade of the 
Garden Court Apartments stands as a 
monument to another era when the build- 
ing’s tenants included the likes of Stan 
Laurel and Oliver Hardy, Mack Sennett, 
John Barrymore and Louis B. Mayer 
Sculpted angels still hang from its flanks; 
a trio of cherubs intertwine arms on the 
fountain out front; inside, despite a rich 
cache of old whisky bottles, dusty phono- 
graph records and faded copies of the Los 
Angeles Times, the palms rise in pleasing 
arcs around an empty pool in the silent 
courtyard 

They say the movie stars used to live 
here in the '20s,” says Douglas Meltzer, 
59, a former aircraft worker and a long- 
uume Hollywood resident who is out for a 
morning stroll. Meltzer’s father came to 
Los Angeles to play violin in the orches- 
tra of the Million Dollar Theater, another 
of Showman Sid Grauman’s grandiose 
palaces. Meltzer, an earnest man with 
bushy eyebrows, wispy white hair and a 
chuckle for punctuation, remembers the 
Hollywood he knew then 

“I saw Charlie Chaplin once,” he 
says, standing in front of the Garden 
Court. “He was just walking down Hol- 
lywood Boulevard. And I saw Joan 
Blondell coming out of one of those fan- 
cy shops. I was at the age when I was 
sort of movie-struck, you know. I was 
collecting autographs. There used to be 
a beauty salon—it was on Sunset. I re- 
member seeing Dick Powell pull up in 
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one of those Cord automobiles. It was 
quite a place, Hollywood.” 

The Garden Court—190 rooms, a 
baby grand piano in each of its 72 
suites—began its life just a few years after 
Hollywood emerged as the world’s movie 
capital. When it opened its doors on New 
Year's Eve, 1919, the staff unrolled a long 
crimson carpet down to Hollywood Bou- 
levard, then a dusty lane, where lines of 
limousines deposited their elegant pas- 
sengers. As the silent movie era gave way 
to the talkies, and Hollywood's business 
and glamour grew proportionately, the 
residences of its stars became more lavish 
too. There was the Hollywood Hotel 
where Rudolph Valentino married Ac- 
tress Jean Acker and spent his honey- 
moon. The Garden of Allah, which 
opened with an 18-hour party, was a ha- 
ven for writers including F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, Robert Benchley and Dorothy 
Parker 

Those two fell years ago to the wreck- 
ing ball, and now it looks as if the Garden 
Court may go the same way, After grant- 
ing the building historic landmark status 
last year, the Los Angeles city council will 
soon decide whether to allow a local de- 
veloper to demolish the four-story struc- 
ture and put up a 16-story office building 
on the site 

The controversy now swirling about 
the Garden Court might easily be one of 
the screenplays hatched within its walls 
years ago. The list of characters is pure 
Hollywood. C-D Investment Co., a huge 
real estate developer, attempted to de- 
molish the Garden Court without a city 
permit last year because, as a C-D em- 
ployee explained to the city council, “she 
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INVESTMENT 
IN PURITY. 


When assessing the true 
value of a gold investment 
consider the question 
of purity 


The Canadian Gold Maple 
Leaf coin is exactly one 
troy ounce of solid 
unalloyed gold, 999 fine 


In fact its purity is finer 
than more popular coins 


The recognized fineness of 

the Gold Maple Leaf has 

ereiesleticcemtiect eller lilt 
to its wide acceptance 
among knowledgeable 

investors, who also know 

that it can be bought and 

sold easily 


Having made the decision 
Come leleme le) eMetlil eames) ity 
to an investment portfolio, 
it then becomes simply a 
question of purity 


To buy the Canadian Gold 
Maple Leaf call toll free 
800-331-1750, (In 
Oklahoma 800-722-3600), 
and we'll tell you the name 
FlieMitiiile ame) Muet 
nearest dealer 
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American Scene 


was a beautiful old lady, but now she’s 
gone. Someone has to pull the plug.” 

Opposing C-D is the Gordon Group, 
a partnership composed mainly of Hun- 
garian immigrants who have become suc- 
cessful in the construction business. They 
want to restore the building and convert 
it into a tourist attraction, including mu- 
seums of early Hollywood. The partners 
see their manifest destiny as Americans 
in saving a piece of old Hollywood. Bill 
Gordon, sixtyish with sad, deep-set eyes, 
fled Hungary in 1956, crossing the Ferté 
Lake into Austria with his family in a 
rubber raft. He wrote his sister-in-law, 
then living in Los Angeles, asking, “How 
far do you live from Hollywood?” Gordon 
became entranced with the image of Hol- 
lywood when he saw his first Greta 
Garbo movie at age 15 in Hungary. He 
still remembers that movie well—it was 
called Queen Christina. Says Gordon, 
speaking in somewhat halting English: 
“Now, most of the world, they do not 
know about Los Angeles. But they do 
know about Hollywood. From outside, 
Hollywood always seemed really glamor- 
ous. If anyone is coming to this city, what 
can they see of Hollywood?” 

He will get little argument on that 
score. It is not unusual nowadays to come 
upon a tourist in Hollywood, looking be- 
wildered, wondering if he has been misdi- 
rected or, worse, rather cruelly misled. 

“Yeah, it’s changed a lot,” muses 
Meltzer. “As recently as ten years ago, 
there was a cafeteria on Vine Street, next 
to a theater where there were a lot of 
these television shows. You'd see people 
like Danny Thomas and Milton Berle. 
But those are the people who wouldn't be 
caught dead around here any more.” 





he Gordons and those who want to 

save the Garden Court say it could be 
the center of a revitalized Hollywood. 
Others would prefer a shiny new office 
building to spruce up the neighborhood. 
Meanwhile the battle goes on, as the Gor- 
don Group continues its legal fight that in 
the words of Bill Gordon’s lawyer son Pe- 
ter, “does justice to the building’s 
fagade—it’s labyrinthine and byzantine.” 
Says his weary father: “It’s a nightmare. 
More than a nightmare.” 

Both sides, though, still appear to have 
plenty of energy. Police have been called 
in to guard the structure from demolition 
crews; preservationists have staged all- 
night vigils; private security guards have 
barred the Gordon Group from access to 
the grounds. City Councilwoman Peggy 
Stevenson, who led last year’s fight to de- 
clare the Garden Court Historic-Cultural 
Monument 243, decided later that the 
building should go—a flip-flop that, she 
insists, has nothing to do with C-D's 
$2,500 contribution to her campaign. 

C-D achieved the distinction of be- 
coming the first landlord in Los Angeles 
to ask the city to declare one of its build- | 
ings unsafe because it did not meet earth- | 
quake standards. Then its attorneys ar- 
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I think we're being followed? 


TET 61462 


Imagine thousands of orem ani- 
mals going about their business. From 
6-ton elephants to 60-mph cheetahs. 

Imagine fields of ostriches and 
amethysts, fields of diamonds, moun- 
tains of gold. Imagine going on an all- 
inclusive safari for well under $50 a 
day. You may have already seen 
London, Paris and Miami. But once 
you see South Africa, you may feel 


Share our world. 


We're fast, frequent, friendly. 


And classy. 


you've seen everything. 

For starters, we suggest you read 
something penetrating, appetizing, 
and eye-opening on South Africa, like 
James Michener's paperback, “The 
Covenant?” 

Then send for our free guide book 
to the unexpected: “South Africa 
Gateway To A Continent? It will 
also open your eyes. 


EAN 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


South African Airways 
Tours Department 
605 Fifth Avenue 

| New York, New York 10017 


| Send it immediately. 
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An Outstanding Opportunity For 
Collectors of Western Art 


THE FIFTH IN A SERIES OF LIMITED EDITION BRONZE REPLICAS 


THE MOUNTAIN MAN HAS BEEN SELECTED 
AS THE OFFICIAL COMMEMORATIVE 
BRONZE FOR THE INAUGURATION OF THE 
40TH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
RONALD REAGAN. 
The original American “rugged individu- 
alist,” the mountain man was immortal- 
ized by Frederic Remington in this strik- 
ing bronze, completed in 1903. 
A SOLITARY FIGURE IN AN UNCHARTED 
WILDERNESS 
More than any Western character, the 
mountain man typified the courage and 
daring of the first Western explorers. The 
mountain men were the first to explore the 
vast expanse of the American West. 
REMINGTON’S REALISM AT ITS BEST 
The Mountain Man is one of Remington's 
most detailed bronzes. Every item of his 
equipment is accurately depicted — his 
rifle, his traps, his blanket roll, powder 
horn, knife, fur hat and buckskins. 


UNSURPASSED QUALITY IS GUARANTEED 
The Mountain Man, in a strictly limited 
edition of 1,000, is cast by the lost wax 
process. 


Frederic 
Remington’s 
“The Mountain 
Man” 


Issued in cooperation with The 
Buffalo Bill Historical Center, 
Cody, Wyoming, in an edition of 
1000, the replica is hand finished, 
foundry marked, numbered and 
dated. It is approximately 22 
inches high with American Walnut 
base, three-fourths the size of 
the Remington original 


The model for the edition has been 
approved by the Director of The Buffalo 
Bill Historical Center, where the original is 
on display. 

A REMARKABLE VALUE IN TODAY'S 
INFLATED ART MARKET 

At a time when bronzes of lesser quality 
are priced from $3,000 up, this edition is 
offered to collectors at $1,875. Each 
bronze is accompanied by a Certificate of 
Ownership signed by the Director of The 
Buffalo Bill Historical Center. 


GUARANTEED REPURCHASE AGREEMENT 
Museum Collections unconditionally 
guarantees to repurchase your bronze at 
the issue price of $1,875 any time within 
one year of your purchase. 


TO ORDER, CALL TOLL FREE... 


800-243-4492, or write: Elizabeth 

Krieger, Director, Museum Collections, 

Dept. R55 , 140 Greenwich Ave., 

Greenwich, Ct. 06830 for brochure. You 
may pay by check, money or- 
der or major credit card. Op- 
tional five month payment 
plan available. 
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gued that the company wanted to remove 
the Garden Court because “the longer the 
building stays up, the riskier it is that 
somebody might get hurt.” Replied an un- 
convinced Superior Court Judge Robert I. 
Weil: “Well, my God, there are 500 build- 
ings in downtown Los Angeles that are 
subject to the same ordinance, and no- 
body is making them take those buildings 
down. So why should this one be any 
different?” 

The city council is waiting for the de- 
velopers’ report on the environmental ef- 
fects of ripping down the building before 
it decides whether to lift its historic status. 
From the look of things, the Garden 
Court may have received only one last 
stay of execution. 

But whatever happens, it seems un- 
likely that Hollywood can ever return to 
its former glory. Los Angeles and its sub- 
urbs have gone west, all the way to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. The movie stars, the affluent 
and much of the industry have moved 
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Bill Gordon leads the fight for glamour 


along with them to Beverly Hills and Ma- 
libu. Left behind is the shell—streets still 
hugged by low buildings, as in some aban- 
doned Midwestern downtown. Yet, even 
today, the name Hollywood retains its 
mystical appeal. In a sense the name and 
the place diverged long ago—the name 
symbolic of faded glamour; the place 
filled with the shifiless, the criminal and 
| the crazy. 

But occasionally, as the evening traf- 
fic—prostitutes and pimps, bedraggled 
mental cases and loiterers—begins to 
saunter up the boulevard, one can sense 
something of old Hollywood. In front of 
the Chinese Theater, a knot of tourists 
may be gathered, staring at the imprint of 
Jean Harlow’s heels in the cement, TO 
SID: IN SINCERE APPRECIATION: JEAN 
HARLOW: SEPT. 29, °33. 

In places along the boulevard, the 
sun’s slanting rays silhouette the remain- 
ing palms. And in the familiar salmon 
glow of a Western sunset, one can almost 
see a jaunty Charlie Chaplin, high- 
stepping up the boulevard, on his way, | 
perhaps, to the ballroom of the Garden 
Court —By Russell Leavitt 
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Firenza SX Hatchback 





This is the new Firenza. An Oldsmobile. The newest, smallest Oldsmobile. With a new 
available 1.8L 4-cylinder engine with overhead cam and electronic fuel-injection 

for responsive performance. Front-wheel drive for impressive traction. Rack-and-pinion 
steering. And extra touches like side window defoggers, reclining bucket seats and 

AM radio* all standard. Naturally. The new Oldsmobile Firenza. Hatchback sport coupe or 
4-door sedan. Proof of what a small car can be when it’s an Oldsmobile. Olds Firenza. 


poole 
We've had one built for you. 


Some Oldsmobiles are equipped with engines produced by other GM divisions, subsidiaries or affiliated companies worldwide. 
See your dealer for details. "Radio may be deleted for credit, 
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Ready to meet: Japan's Suzuki, Britain's Thatcher, Reagan, France’s Mitterrand, West Germany's Schmidt, Canada’s Trudeau, Italy’s Spadolini 


Summitry with Style 


Gracious toasts and easy charm mark a quest for Western unity 


t was a sumptuous spectacular, the 

high theater that Ronald Reagan 

thrives on, with all the world as his 

Stage. Meetings with six world leaders 
at the stunning Versailles Palace of 
Louis XIV. Gracious toasts at glittering 
dinners. Statesmanlike reaffirmations of 
Western unity. And of course, as always 
with Reagan, affable banter with foreign 
politicians and American reporters alike 
On the personal level, the President's 
Grand Tour of Europe got off to a heady 
start last week in France. Reagan dis- 
played the same style and charm that has 
disarmed friend and foe at home 

On the political and diplomatic lev- 
els, the verdict will take longer to deter- 
mine. The Versailles summit of leaders of 
the non-Communist world’s seven might- 
iest industrial powers,* the eighth in a se- 
ries devoted to economic issues, produced 
no new strategy to deal with worldwide 
recession, and nobody had _ seriously 
expected it to do so. But the seven did 
come to some understandings that make 
a start—in some cases, a small one— 





*The US., Britain, Canada, France. Italy, Japan 
and West Germany 
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toward bridging divergent 
The two key decisions 

> The summit agreed to set up a process 
aimed at achieving stability in the inter- 
national monetary system and greater 
economic coordination. In connection 
with that, the U.S. promised that it would 
intervene in world money markets to 
shore up other currencies, presumably 
selling dollars and buying, say, francs or 
pounds. Secretary of the Treasury Donald 
Regan said this would be done only “if 
there are disorderly market conditions.” 
That did not entirely satisfy the Europe- 
ans and Canadians, who would prefer fre- 
quent intervention to keep exchange rates 
fairly stable—so that they would not need 
to raise their interest rates to protect their 
currencies. But they viewed it as a sub- 
Stantial concession, since the U.S. had 
long objected to intervention out of free- 
market principle. Said West German Fi- 
nance Minister Manfred Lahnstein: “The 
U.S. has adopted a different philosophy.” 
Regan denied that, and it remains to be 
seen whether the US. interpretation of 
what justifies intervention will satisfy the 
other countries 


positions. 





> The Europeans indicated a willingness 
to raise interest rates on government-sub- 
sidized loans and export sales to the Sovi- 
et Union and some of its allies. If “guide- 


lines” suggested by the 25-nation 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development are adopted, the 


U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia and East Ger- 
many would pay 124% to 124%, de- 
pending on the length of the credits, vs. 
104% to 11% currently. That was a very 
long way from satisfying the U.S., which 
had campaigned for restrictions on the 
amount as well as the cost of credit ex- 
tended to the Soviet bloc. As late as Satur- 
day evening the Europeans were trying to 
keep all mention of East-West trade out 
of the final communiqué, to the displea- 
sure of American negotiators. Nonethe- 
less, making the Soviets pay more for 
loans would constitute a first step toward 
removing what Washington regards as a 
Western subsidy to Communist econo- 
mies. Said one senior US. official: “The 
President will continue on this course af- 
ter the summit. It is important to him.” 
There were other sources of tension at 
the summit. The British were furious at 
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The American President saluting French Gardes Républicaines on his arrival at the Palace of Versailles for opening of the summit 


| the U.S. for trying to switch its vote on a 
United Nations resolution calling for an 
immediate cease-fire in the Falkland Is- 

| lands from veto to abstention. Ata Friday 

| morning photo session, Prime Minister 
| Margaret Thatcher stood stony-faced be- 
side a smiling Reagan, who could not an- 
swer reporters’ questions as to what had 
happened. Said one White House aide 
“The boss wasn’t in on this one. Maybe he 
should have been. Maybe that was the 
trouble.” Then on Sunday came word of 
the Israeli invasion of Lebanon, which the 
seven leaders condemned in a joint state- 
ment that warned of possible “disastrous 
consequences” for the Middle East (see 

WORLD) 

So the first leg of Reagan’s European 
trip was neither serene, nor an unquali- 
fied success. There was, of course, much 
more to come. As Ronald and Nancy 
Reagan prepared to leave Versailles Mon- 
day morning, all the big TV spectaculars 
of their European journey—the Presi- 
| dent’s meeting with Pope John Paul II in 
the Vatican, his addresses to Britain’s 
Parliament and the West German Bun- 
destag, his horseback ride with Queen 
| Elizabeth II in Windsor Great Park— 
were yet to occur. So too were the huge 
anti-Reagan demonstrations being orga- 
nized by nuclear protesters in Bonn, West 
Berlin and London 

Administration officials had hoped 
that Reagan might have drained some of 
the passion out of the rallies by announc- 
ing, before he left Washington, that the 
US. and the Soviet Union would begin 
talks on reduction of strategic nuclear 
weapons in Geneva at the end of June 
But the early portents were mixed. In 
Rome, a crowd estimated at anywhere 
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from 100,000 to 300,000 marched Satur- 
day in a demonstration, organized largely 
by the Italian Communist Party, that took 
on a decidedly anti-American tone. On 
the other hand, organizers claimed to 
have brought out 100,000 people in Bonn 
the same day for a pro-U.S. rally; some 
carried signs asking WHERE WOULD WE 
BE WITHOUT AMERICA? 

There was no doubt that Reagan was 
up for his ten-day, 10,659-mile jaunt. The 


President began striking mixed notes of 


light humor and high seriousness even be- 
fore he left. Speaking to 300 Government 
officials who assembled in the White 
House East Room Wednesday to see him 
off, the President observed: “We've got 
everything packed, and Nancy is upstairs 
unplugging the toaster. I guess we're 
ready to go.” 


fter the laughter died down, the 

President talked of the impor- 

tance of his mission to strengthen 

the Western alliance. Said he: “I 
know there are some who question the 
value of the alliance, who view it as cum- 
bersome and at times unresponsive to the 
need for action. And there are those peo- 
ple still, in our land, who yearn for the iso- 
lationist shell. But because we've rejected 
those other courses back over the recent 
decades, there has been peace for almost 
40 years on the Western front.” 

Air Force One landed at Orly Airport 
near Paris a few minutes before midnight 
on a rainy Wednesday. Nancy held an 
umbrella over the President as they trod a 
soggy red carpet, to be greeted by French 
Foreign Minister Claude Cheysson. It was 
not a night for ceremony. The Reagans 
sped off to the residence of U.S. Ambassa- 





dor Evan Galbraith to recuperate from jet 
lag and prepare for the first serious task 
cementing Reagan's friendship with 
French President Frangois Mitter- 
rand, his host at the Versailles summit 

The restrained French Socialist intel- 
lectual and the affable American conser- 
valive are temperamental as well as ideo- 
logical opposites. But they respect each 
other as politicians who scored almost si- 
multaneous electoral triumphs, even 
though as late as 1980 both were widely 
regarded as has-beens. In addition, they 
have found common ground on some for- 
eign policy issues. Both fear that if Britain 
presses the Falkland Islands war with Ar- 
gentina to a total military victory, rela- 
tions between Latin America and the 
Western allies could be poisoned for 
years. But Reagan apparently refrained 
from urging that view on Thatcher last 
week 

Reagan started his rounds midday 
Thursday at an elaborate ‘working 
lunch” in the Elysée Palace where Mitter- 
rand was host. The two leaders talked 
about the Falklands, Central America 
and the Middle East. Both Presidents 
agreed that a decisive victory for Iran in 
its war with Iraq could set off what one 
French spokesman called an “avalanche” 
of Muslim fundamentalism threatening 
the stability of the Persian Gulf region 

All indications were, however, that 
the leaders paid as much attention to the 
food (salad of seafood with asparagus; 
truffled grenadines of veal) as to diploma- 
cy. Said Reagan: “We did not get into 
heavy discussions.” That night Reagan 
played host to Mitterrand at a lavish din- 
ner (sea bass flambé, saddle of lamb) at 
the American embassy. Toasting his 
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An afternoon stro! 


guest, Reagan remarked that 60,000 
Americans lie buried in France, where 
they fought in the two world wars. Mitter- 
rand recalled that French soldiers fought 
beside Americans in the U.S. Revolution- 
ary War 

Throughout the day, Reagan was at 
his informal best. At the Elysée lunch, he 
told the old joke about a lawyer and a 
Pope who arrived simultaneously at the 
gates of heaven. St. Peter admitted the 
lawyer immediately, explaining to the 
waiting Pontiff that the attorney got spe- 
cial consideration because heaven was 
crowded with Popes, but no lawyer had 
ever made it before. That drew a laugh 
from present and former lawyers in his 
audience—including Mitterrand 

Outside the Elysée, an American re- 
porter called out, “How was the food, Mr 
President?” Reagan answered in a mock- 


aes 
Nancy Reagan visiting a school for chefs in Paris before her husband arrived at Versailles 
Rhinestone-studded knickers at a dinner for Mitterrand set the fashion world abuzz 


ii with Thatcher around the gardens of the American embassy in Paris 
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reproachful tone, “Now, how could the 
food be? Delicious. We're in Paris!” At the 
embassy dinner, the former California 
Governor told his French guests, “We 
know France has great appreciation for 
fine wines, That’s why we decided to treat 
you to some California wine tonight.”’ Mit- 
terrand, carried away by all the camarade- 
rie, addressed Reagan as “mon cher Ron.” 

Nancy Reagan set the Paris fashion 
world abuzz by appearing at the embassy 
dinner in black, rhinestone-studded 
knickers that peeped out from under a 
chiffon overskirt. The outfit was created 
by her favorite California designer, James 
Galanos 

After dinner Nancy did not see her 
husband between Friday morning and 
Sunday evening. No spouses were present 
during the Versailles economic delibera- 
tions. The First Lady visited a center for 
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the blind and a school for chefs in Paris and 
on Sunday attended a ceremony in Nor- 
mandy honoring the Americans who fell in 
the D-day invasion 38 years earlier, while 
her husband was closeted with the chiefs of 
government in Louis XIV’s palace 

Before going there, Reagan met pri- 
vately at the U.S. embassy with Japanese 
Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki for an hour 
and ten minutes, and for 90 minutes with 
Thatcher, who walked over from the Brit- 
ish embassy a few hundred feet away. 
“Hello, Al,” Thatcher called to Secretary 
of State Alexander Haig, who was waiting 
to greet her on the steps. Finally, on Fri- 
day afternoon before the Versailles sum- 
mit, Reagan dropped in at the Hétel de 
Ville (Paris’ city hall) to see Mayor Jac- 
ques Chirac, who is also leader of the neo- 
Gaullists, the strongest opposition party 
to Mitterrand’s Socialists in the French 
parliament 

Because of the tight security, it was al- 
most the only occasion that enabled the 
French public to get a glimpse of Reagan 
He waved through the tinted glass of his 
Lincoln at a crowd of 2,000 lining the Av- 
enue Victoria as his motorcade sped away 
from the meeting with Chirac. One rea- 
son for the heavy precautions: that morn- 
ing a bomb had exploded at the American 
School of Paris, located in the suburb of 
Saint-Cloud. There were no injuries. On 
the school’s wall was inscribed the legend 
ACTION DIRECTE, the name of an out- 
lawed ultraleft organization 

In his conversation with Chirac, Rea- 
gan described the meeting of the allied 
leaders at Versailles as a “historic sum- 
mit.” Indeed, the problems faced by the 
industrialized West are momentous 
From nation to nation, the non-Commu- 
nist industrial world is mired in its worst 
economic slump since the 1930s, one 
marked by heavy unemployment almost 
everywhere and in most countries (though 
no longer in the U.S.) by rapid inflation as 
well. All parties agree that in the interde- 
pendent world economy, the major trad- 
ing nations should keep their economic 
policies from clashing lest they delay re- 
covery or even make the downturn worse. 
But preliminary discussions among the 
diplomatic aides who prepared the way 
for the summitteers turned up sharp vari- 
ances as to how economic strategies 
should be coordinated 


efore he left Washington, Reagan 

declared that he hoped to per- 

suade the other six leaders to rec- 

oncile their policies “first, to re- 
duce inflation.” That was an unlikely 
ambition. The Europeans and Canadians 
regard unemployment as the more press- 
ing evil. The economic arguments are in- 
extricably bound up with world politics 
The French and West Germans, in par- 
ticular, make a strong point that NATO 
cannot build the military strength that 
Reagan desires if the economies of the in- 
dustrialized West are sapped by high un- 
employment rates. Said one French diplo- 
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mat on the eve of the summit: “If 
unemployment continues to grow across 
the Continent, what is a jobless youth to 
think? He is bound to think that it is ab- 
surd to spend billions in national wealth 
on armaments.” 

To the other six, the U.S. obsession 
with fighting inflation is a large part of the 
problem: it causes high American interest 
rates, which pull up rates around the 
world. At the summit, West German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt told Reagan 
that “the real impediment to productive 
investment is high interest rates,”’ and Ca- 
nadian Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau 
asked: “How long can we wait until inter- 
est rates come down?” Reagan replied 
that he was trying to reduce rates by trim- 
ming deficits and even claimed that a bal- 
anced U.S. budget is “in sight.” When? 
Treasury Secretary Regan later answered 
wryly: “President Reagan is a man of long 
vision.” 

European economic experts concen- 
trated on winning some concessions on 
currency intervention, but before the 
summit they had run into philosophical 
objections. Said one European summit 
planner: “I am struck by how dogmatic 
the Americans are. We used to think of 
them as the pragmatists, and ourselves as 
the ideologues. Now they are the ones 
who are ideological.” 


ven as helicopters were depositing 
E the seven heads of government on 





the lawn at Versailles Friday eve- 

ning, their aides were negotiating 
what amounted to a trade-off between the 
Europeans’ views on money-market inter- 
vention and the prime American demand 
for some kind of curb on lending to the 
US.S.R. and allies. Economically, it was 
not very logical: the issues of currency fluc- 
tuations and loans to the Soviet bloc have 
almost nothing to do with each other. Po- 
litically, though, the logic was inarguable: 
each side would get something, though 
very far from all that it wanted. 

Other subjects came up at the summit, 
The other six once again gently prodded 
the US. to pay more heed to the demands 
of poor countries for a more equitable 
sharing of the world’s resources. Mitter- 
rand, in his speech opening the summit, 
presented a vision of heavy investment in 
high technology lifting both industrial and 
undeveloped countries out of the econom- 
ic slough toward higher standards of liv- 
ing. Said Mitterrand expansively: “Com- 
munications technologies will usher in a 
new form of civilization.” 

Meanwhile, aides were drafting a fi- 
nal communiqué couched in the most 
general of terms. To some observers, the 
atmosphere seemed more testy than at 
previous economic summits, and the 
compromises struck were certain to 
please no one totally. But the seven lead- 
ers at least down-played their splits and 
avoided souring the atmosphere for Rea- 
gan as he continues his European journey 
this week. —By George J. Church. Reported by 
Laurence |. Barrett with Reagan and Lawrence 
Matkin/Versailles 
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Three Yanks in Europe 


ne of those White House aides in gray pinstripes, which all must come from 
the same store, called this summit journey “Three Yanks in Europe.” Not 
bad. That will sell in Dixon and maybe Peoria as well. 

Secretary of the Treasury Donald Regan, along with his economic tomes, 
packed his trusty tool kit (screwdriver, pliers, corkscrew), which he uses for emer- 
gencies, like repairing his spectacles. Secretary of State Alexander Haig ordered 
up three elegant new suits from his London tailor, Alexander Tarpey (dark gray, 
darker blue). Ronald Reagan had his Hollywood pompadour sculpted by Hair 
Virtuoso Milton Pitts and polished a few phrases of schoolbook French (“Merci 
beaucoup, ” delivered like “Aw shucks”). The President also made sure that some 
California wine (Grgich Hills Chardonnay 1979) and Nancy’s Galanos gowns 
were in the hold of Air Force One before he put the whole troupe on the plane for 
Paris, the Pope, the Queen and the Berlin Wall. 

There was a touch of Crosby and Hope on one of their “Roads” and some 
of Gene Kelly’s misty romance with Parisian streets and plenty of sincerity 
from Ronald Reagan of the Middle West. The cynics can deplore the 
modern summit ritual, with its posturing and pomp, but nobody has thought of a 
better idea. aS) a 

A stockbroker, a general and an actor were 
the three U.S principals. That still baffles Eu- 
rope’s professional dignitaries. “Where do you 
Americans get these chaps?” asked one host. 
“We don’t know, but they are ours just the 
same,” came the retort. Regan delivered some 
economic jargon to placate the nervous mar- 
kets. Haig wove a global aura, gently urging 
the President to take the leading role as healer 
and reconciler. Reagan was all impresario, 
trying at once to be strong, understanding, 
intelligent, friendly and gracious. Nancy pro- 
vided the glamour, with just the right touch of 
fashion daring. “Paris is a woman's city,” she 
declared. 

The nation may have lost its pre-eminence 
in autos and television sets, but the presidential 
odyssey is one area in which the US. still ex- 
cels. The traveling cast this time included more 
than 500 aides, journalists and camera crews. 
Hundreds of other officials from embassies and 
the armed services rallied around the road show 
at critical points. Monster jets, helicopters, 
trains, boats, buses and horses were choreo- 
graphed in this migration. The entourage 
stunned the host countries. 

The American media flooded the world. 
Nobody wields as effective a mimeograph ma- 
chine as the White House (musings only by Re- 
gan and Haig ran to 21 pages on the flight 
across the Atlantic). “We run the Government no matter where we are,” said 
Presidential Aide James Baker, ensconced in a suite in the Crillon, a favorite Pa- 
risian watering hole of Ernest Hemingway's 60 years ago. Indeed, after Reagan 
went by limousine from lunch at the Elysée Palace to the American embassy, he 
slipped off his coat, sat down in shirtsleeves below a picture of Jefferson’s home 
at Monticello, and sent his thoughts on the budget battle back to his troops on 
the banks of the Potomac. 

This kind of summitry is always guided chaos. There is tension between na- 
tions, between staffs, between individuals. Yet there is almost always reaffirma- 
tion of the principle of liberty, the glue of the free world. 

Summits remind most thoughtful people that American nuclear forces con- 
tain the Soviets, that American carriers guard the trade routes and even that 
British Harriers in the Falklands fire American Sidewinder missiles. The real is- 
sue in this European extravaganza is U.S. leadership. Ronald Reagan seems to 
understand. A Yank who has a prairie heritage, has a beautiful wife in rhine- 
stones and knickers, and is fun at a dinner party has a lot going for him. The 
very least Reagan can do is go out as he did in the old days to win one for the 
Gipper. He was doing O.K. when we last saw him in Versailles’s majestic Hall of 
Mirrors. 
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Tough nuclear strategy during a week of peaceful gestures 


464 he U.S. nuclear capabilities must 

prevail even under the condition of 
a prolonged war.” That American plan- 
ners have thought of, and even planned 
for, such dire contingencies is neither new 
nor surprising. But the fact that details of 
these plans were leaked to journalists at a 
most inappropriate time was highly dis- 
turbing. At least three news organizations 
obtained copies of a secret 125-page De- 
fense Guidance report, in which the 
Pentagon set forth U.S. military strat- 
egy for the next five years. Its missile- 
rattling conclusions made front-page 
headlines in the New York Times just 
as Ronald Reagan was embarking on 
a European tour designed to reassure 
allies who are concerned about the 
danger of an atomic showdown and 
Reagan’s hawkish instincts. The dis- 
closures undercut a Memorial Day 
announcement about the beginning 
of new Soviet-American arms-con- 
trol talks and served as an unwel- 
come counterpoint to a sobering re- 
port by an international commission 
on disarmament. 

The Pentagon document, which 
is designed to aid the armed services 
in preparing budget requests, de- 
scribes what has for some time been 
US. strategy: ensuring a second- and 
third-strike capability that would al- 
low the country to continue fighting 
the Soviets after an initial nuclear ex- 
change. This basic idea was included 
in the Defense Department’s annual 
report to Congress in February. It is 
an extension of a “counterforce” 
strategy that evolved in the early 
1970s to replace the doctrine of Mu- 
tual Assured Destruction, in which 


immediate massive retaliation in the 
event of any nuclear strike. 

The importance of the new guidelines 
is that they provide a definitive statement 
of how the Reagan Administration plans 
to pursue this strategy. “The U.S. [must] 
never emerge from a nuclear war without 
nuclear weapons while still threatened by 
enemy nuclear weapons,” the report 
states. The U.S. should make its own com- 
munications and military control systems 
less vulnerable to attack, so that a war 
could be pursued after an initial ex- 
change. This would theoretically allow for 
a limited nuclear war, in which a Soviet 
| attack could be answered with surgical re- 
taliations that would conceivably be halt- 
ed before a full-scale missile exchange oc- 
curred. Other parts of the report 
recommend establishing “special opera- 
tions” units (presumably saboteurs and 
guerrillas) for possible use in Eastern Eu- 
rope during a war and greatly expanding 
the Rapid Deployment Force. 














Did the chillingly candid discussion of 
nuclear options mean that the U.S. thinks 
a nuclear war is winnable? “This notion 
has no place in our strategy,” insisted De- 
fense Secretary Caspar Weinberger last 
week at the Army War College at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa. Said he: “We see nuclear 


| weapons only as a way of discouraging the 


Soviets from thinking that they could ever 
resort to them. That is exactly why we 


major Soviet cities were targeted for Weinberger inspecting an M-1 tank last month 
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on disarmament headed by former Swedish 
Prime Minister Olof Palme. Said the report: 
“It is dangerous for states to pursue policies 
| based on the fallacious assumption that a 
| nuclear war might be won.” The 17-mem- 
ber commission, which spent almost two 
years on its study, included former Secre- 
tary of State Cyrus Vance, former British 
Foreign Secretary David Owen, Tanzanian 
Foreign Minister Salim Salim and Soviet 
Central Committee Member Georgi Arba- 
tov. Among its freshest recommendations 
is a call for the removal from Central Eu- 
rope of all battlefield nuclear weapons; such 





weapons, the report said, could act asa trig- | 


ger that escalates a conventional battle into 





sion: “Once the nuclear threshold has 
been crossed, the dynamics of escala- 
tion would inexorably propel events 
toward catastrophe.” 

Significantly, the Palme report 
also said that any major arms-reduc- 
ion treaty must include verification 
procedures, including the possibility 
of on-site inspection of enemy facili- 
ties. The acceptance of this section by 
Arbatov, who is the Kremlin's top 
expert on the U.S., may reflect a So- 
viet desire not to let disputes over 
verification stall future arms talks. 
If so, this could be an important 
breakthrough. 


oscow indicated less flexibility, 


hensive response to the proposals 


A 2,500-word analysis in the Com- 


tacked the President's plan to allow 
no more than half of each side’s 
warheads to be deployed on land- 
based missiles. “The so-called radi- 
cal reductions favored by the U.S. 
President would be such only for 
the Soviet side,” it said. 

Ata Memorial Day ceremony at 





“We must have a capability for a protracted response.” 


must have a capability for a protracted re- 
sponse—to demonstrate that our strategic 


| forces could survive Soviet strikes over an 


extended period.” 

A top Pentagon official conceded that 
publication of the guidelines “could have 
a damaging effect on the President’s trip” 
and mistakenly convey to the Soviets 
“that our talk of arms reduction is not sin- 
cere.” The leak may have been planted 
for one of many reasons: to undermine 
U.S. planning for a protracted nuclear 


war, to embarrass Reagan as he softened | 


his stance on arms control, or to make 
clear to the Soviets that the U.S. is serious 
about building up its strategic forces if 
arms-control talks fail. 

Meanwhile, the idea that a nuclear con- 
frontation could result in anything less than 
the assured destruction of much of the 
world was assailed last week by the report 


| of an independent high-level commission 


Arlington Cemetery, Reagan an- 
nounced that both Moscow and 
Washington had agreed to begin START 
talks in Geneva at the end of this month. 
He added that while talks were under 
way, both sides would honor key provi- 
sions of previous accords, such as the SALT 
II treaty that the U.S. has yet to ratify. By 
dealing firmly and frankly with the Sovi- 
ets, he said, the U.S. “can some day bring 
about a reduction in the terrible arms of 
destruction, arms that threaten us with 
war even more terrible than those that 
have taken the lives of the Americans we 
honor today.” After 17 months of contra- 
dictory signals about arms control, Rea- 
gan’s speech seemed to indicate that the 
Administration had finally settled on a 
clear and coherent policy for resuming 
negotiations with the Soviets. It was un- 
fortunate that loose talk about ways to 
prolong and win a nuclear war clouded his 
purpose. —By Walter Isaacson. 
Reported by Bruce W. Nelan/Washington 





an atomic war. Warned the commis- | 





however, in its first compre- | 


Reagan made last month for Strate- | 
gic Arms Reduction Talks (START). | 


munist Party newspaper Pravda at- | 
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Eastern. 


Now were an airline 
for all the Americas. 


Eastern has spread its wings to take over 
most of the South American routes formerly 
flown by Braniff. 

If you now have tickets or reservations for 
one of Braniff’s flights to South America, 
Eastern will honor them.* But because there 
will be some variation in schedules, and they 
are subject to local government approval, you 
should call Eastern or your travel agent to 
make new travel arrangements. 

Eastern’s service includes flights to 
Panama City, Panama; Bogota, Cali and 
Barranquilla, Colombia; Quito and 
Guayaquil, Ecuador; Lima, Peru; Santiago, 
Chile; Buenos Aires, Argentina; La Paz, 
Bolivia; Asuncion, Paraguay. Eleven 
destinations in eight countries. 

We're serving South America from three 
gateways: Miami, New York, New Orleans. 

We're offering through service to many 
of our new South American destina- 
> tions from Washington, D.C., 


>» 
. Houston and Los Angeles. And 
convenient Eastern connections 
J are available from the rest of 


the U.S. 
For the past three years, more 

passengers have flown Eastern than any 

other airline in the free world. Now 
America’s favorite way to fly can take you to 
127 cities in 22 countries, including more of 
the Americas than ever before. 

Call your Travel Agent or Eastern 

Airlines for details. 
f *Tickets must have been issued prior to May 13, 1982, 


j and will be honored only on Eastern flights to the 
4 same destinations previously served by Braniff. 





Subject to availability. 


y sg ©1982 Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 
| 
| WV EASTERN 


» America’s favorite way to fly- 
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Brooklyn demonstrator prepares for June 12 


Freeze March 
Rallying in New York 





uclear-freeze advocates are calling it 
the “Big One.” This Saturday an esti- 
| mated 500,000 people from across the 
country are expected to converge in New 
York City for the biggest rally ever held in 
the US. against nuclear arms. The object 
of the rally: “a freeze and reduction of all 
nuclear weapons and the transfer of funds 
from military budgets to human needs.” 
The giant gathering, timed to coincide 
with the opening of the United Nations 
second special session on disarmament, 
which runs from June 7 to July 9, is the 
centerpiece of a week-long series of con- 
certs, demonstrations, prayer meetings 
and teach-ins. The sponsors include myri- 
ad peace and disarmament organizations, 
church groups and community activists. 

Planning for the rally has been under 
way for weeks from Bangor, Me., to San 
Diego. After the Boston city council ap- 
proved a resolution urging residents to go 
to New York, 3,500 reserved space 
aboard a fleet of 50 buses and a twelve-car 
Amtrak special dubbed the Peace Train. 
Planners expect Ohio alone to be repre- 
sented by more than 10,000 participants 
from dozens of communities; West Vir- 
ginia and Minnesota will send 500 dem- 
onstrators apiece. Some local groups 
helped raise money to defray costs for 
those who wanted to take part. At an in- 
terdenominational church service in Bir- 
mingham a week ago, a special collection 
netted $385 for that city’s 15 travelers. Sis- 
ters at the Annunciation Convent in tiny 
Kiln, Miss., pooled their resources so that 
one of their members could attend the 
demonstration 

Some cities planned rallies at home. 
One of the first was in Pasadena, Calif., 
where organizers of “Peace Sunday” ex- 














pected up to 80,000 freeze fans to jam the 
Rose Bowl last weekend to hear Jane 
Fonda, Ed Asner, Muhammad Ali and 
the Rev. Jesse Jackson. Other demonstra- 
tions were planned for Baton Rouge, La., 
and Chicago. 

In New York, anticipating what 
could be the largest political demonstra- 
tion in the city’s history, officials assigned 
5,000 police officers and 1,000 other mu- 
nicipal workers to handle the crowds. Ex- 
tra buses and subway cars were to be put 
in service to ease traffic congestion. 
Churches and synagogues volunteered 
their pews and aisles as resting places for 
weary out-of-towners. The marchers 
planned to assemble near U.N. headquar- 
ters before walking more than two miles 
to Central Park’s Great Lawn. There they 
were scheduled to hear speeches by Civil 
Rights Leader Coretta Scott King and 
New York Congressman Ted Weiss, and 
music by Jackson Browne, Linda Ron- 
stadt and others. 


nlike the antiwar protesters of a de- 

cade ago, most of whom were young, 
white and middle-class, the freeze move- 
ment has attracted followers from across 
the socioeconomic spectrum. So far, this 
has been a source of vitality and political 
strength. But with upwards of 100 organi- 
zations either participating in this week- 
end’s rally or lending their support, divi- 
sions have inevitably begun to appear. 
Notably absent on June 12, for instance, 


will be representatives of the Washington, | 


D.C.—based Ground Zero, which has done 


much to stir national concern over nucle- | 
ar arms. Explains Founder Roger Mo- | 


lander: “We are trying to maintain our 
character as an educational organization, 
not a political organization or advocacy 
group.” 

Some members of the Boston-based 
Physicians for Social Responsibility, 
which has been at the forefront of the 
movement, were concerned that the 
grass-roots call for nuclear disarmament 
might be co-opted by the radical left. 
Most nervous was the U.S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, which at 
week’s end had not granted visas to 401 
foreign participants who it said were 
connected with Communist organiza- 
tions, despite a suit filed in federal court 
by US. civil rights groups demanding 
entry for the visitors. Meanwhile, White 
House officials were concerned that the 
rally could only hurt Administration at- 
tempts to portray the President as a 
peacemaker. 

While the June 12 rally will provide 


| the movement an extraordinary show- 


case, it also poses serious risks. If the 
demonstrators seem too radical, or even a 
little kooky, the antinuclear coalition 
could lose some of its broad-based sup- 
port. Moreover, now that President Rea- 
gan has announced that a new round of 
strategic-arms talks with the Soviets will 
begin June 29, the movement could lose 
its momentum. a 
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FBI Fumbles 


Investigating the investigators 





n January 1981, days after President 

Reagan’s Inauguration, the FBI's 
second-ranking official appeared before a 
Senate committee to assure its members 
that they could go ahead with Raymond 
Donovan's confirmation as Secretary of 
Labor. FBI agents, he testified, had found 
nothing unsavory in Donovan's business 
dealings as a construction executive, de- 
spite the rumors of underworld connec- 
tions. One troubled Senator asked if the in- 
vestigation might not have been more 
thorough. No, replied Executive Assistant 
FBI Director Francis Mullen, “I do not 
know what else we could have done.” 

As it turned out, there was a lot the FBI 
could and should have done. It could have 
informed the committee, as it did White 
| House Counsel Fred Fielding, that under- 
world informants had linked Donovan 
| with known mobsters. In addition, FBI 
| agents could have pursued other sugges- 
tive leads. They did not until months later, 
| TIME has learned, because Mullen ordered 
his investigators to ease off Donovan, with 
what a top FBI official says was the tacit 
agreement of White House aides. Mullen, 
now acting director of the Drug Enforce- 
| ment Administration, says the charges 
| against Donovan were too “nebulous, way 
| out” and “nonspecific.” Thus, during the 
1981 committee deliberations, according 
| to a top FBI official, Mullen told subordi- 
nates: “We've reached the point where 
we've got to cut it off and move forward.” 
After Mullen’s dictum, the official said, 
“the amount of follow-up investigation [of 
the leads] was minimal,” and evidence un- 
favorable to Donovan in FBI files in New 
York City and Newark was left buried. 

Mullen had told the Senators flatly 
that “there is no information available to 
the FBI which indicates that” Donovan or 
his Schiavone Construction Co. were 
“mobbed up.” At the time, many commit- 
tee members were skeptical, and Mullen 
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Former FBI Official Francis Mullen testifying 


“I do not know what else we could have done.” 
1 a 
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MAN AND HIS GOLD, A SERIES 


When you realize what gold can do, 
youll know why dentists use so much of it. 


It is almost beyond belief, this 
scene from the Middle Ages. A fire 
burns in a dark corner of a room. At 
the other end sits a toothache victim 
with an open mouth. Bending over 
him, a man pours into the cavity in 
his tooth a molten lead alloy. You 
can imagine the ensuing sound 
effects. 

Things were better farther back, 
in the 6th century B.C., when in 
Italy the Etruscans practiced the art 
of wiring loose teeth together with 
strips of gold. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans also used gold in their 
crude prostheses. 





Ancient Etruscan gold bridgework still 
gleams like new. 


But only recently, in this cen- 
tury, has the use of gold been per- 
fected with the high-quality 
restoration of teeth. 

The breakthrough came in 1907 
with the development—or rather 
rediscovery —of the “lost wax” 
casting process by the American 
dentist, W.H. Taggart. For exam- 
ple, a crown or inlay is first care- 
fully shaped out of wax. It is then 
surrounded by a_ heat-resistant 
plaster. After the plaster hardens, it 
is heated and the wax melts out of it. 
Into the resulting hollow is poured 
molten gold alloy. Upon cooling, 
the plaster is broken open, leaving 
an exact duplicate of the restoration 
in gold. This, very much simpli- 
fied, is the way gold crowns, inlays 
and other dental restorations are 
molded. 

Another breakthrough occurred 
in the 1950's when porcelain was 


developed that could be fused to 
gold alloys, making it possible for 
artificial teeth to look abso- 
lutely natural. The gold is not 
visible in the finished 
restoration. 

In this and 
other ways,more 
than twelve tons 
of gold were used 
in 1981 by U.S. 
dentists. 

What is it 
that makes 
gold so useful? 

It will not 
corrode or tar- 
nish in the of dental gold. 
mouth. It has no injurious effect on 
gums and other tissues. It takes a 
high polish. It is malleable and can 
be shaped easily without breaking. 
Being malleable, it can be made to 
fit tightly around the edges of a 
cavity, sealing it perfectly. It won't 
fracture under the powerful pres- 


Taggart’s original 


The most durable restorations are made 
of gold. 




















machine for high-precision casting 


sures of biting. And gold is ever- 

lasting. 

Today, standardized gold casting 
alloys are available with different 
hardnesses, melting points and 
expansions. They give the den- 
tal laboratory technician a lot to 
work with. For instance, he can 
select gold alloys in various 
hardnesses depending on the 
job they have to do. 

Though the price of gold has 

increased over the years, the 

main cost in dentistry is 
labor and services, not 
metal. Only small amounts 
of gold alloy are used in 
restorations, typically one- 
twentieth of an ounce or less in the 
average crown. 

Cheaper, base-metal alloys have 
been developed to replace gold, but 
none of them have worked as well. 
Some are even suspect: there is 
particular concern about the toxic- 
ity of nickel, which is used in cer- 
tain of these alloys. Other problems 
such as miscastings, discoloration 
of teeth, and inadequate adhesion 
to porcelain are more frequent with 
these substitutes. 

No metal is more trustworthy or 
has a longer history of use in 
dentistry than gold. Instinc- 
tively we know how precious 
gold is; it has been prized as 
jewelry since ancient times. 
But gold is even more precious 
when it is the jewelry of the 

mouth, for nothing is more pre- 

cious than one’s health. 


This advertisement is part of a 
series produced in the interest of a 
wider knowledge of man’s most pre- 
cious metal. For more information, 
write to The Gold Information Cen- 
ter Dept. T22, PO. Box 934, Madi- 
son Square Station, New York, NY 
10159. 


© The Gold Information Center. 


The Gold Information Center 
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America reliance upon foreign energy—and the difficulties 
and hardships we have experienced as a result — has rekindled 
a more than two hundred year-old dream in this country. 

The dream Of independence 


Thats one reasofi'domestic oil drilling by American 
companies 1s now taking place at the greatest rate in our recent 
history. It will help us achieve our goal of becoming far Jess 
dependent upon others for our most basic needs 

And to help meet the needs of a rapidly growing domestic 
oil industry, U.S. Steels Oilwell Division has restructured and 
expanded its operation dramatically. From a small oilfield 
Supply store that opened its doors in 1862, Oilwell has grown into 
one of the worlds largest drilling rig and equipment suppliers. 

‘Today, USS Oilwell is organized to serve in more ways than 
ever, faster than ever. With drilling systems, production and pump 
systems, tubular products, an expanded supply store network, more 
technical support, and research to improve drilling efficiencies. 

And professionals capable of solving problems before the 
drill ever meets the ground ...and after. 

Thats the kind of support America’ oil industry requires as 
we move toward energy independence in this country— a dream 
that United States Steel is proud to be a part of. 


Helping to Rebuild the American Dream. (is8) 


United States Steel,600 Grant St.. Pittsburgh, PA 15230 
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admits his testimony may have been too 
“positive” and “sweeping.” With last 
week’s more serious claims that Mullen 
chose not to ferret out more damaging alle- 
gations against Donovan, a new congres- 
sional inquiry may be in the offing. Says 
Missouri Democrat Thomas Eagleton, a 
member of the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee: “The aroma is so pun- 
gent that I think there will be hearings.” 
Of even keener interest than Mullen’s 
role is why the White House agreed to the 
curtailment of the FBI’s probe of Donovan. 
The day before the Labor Secretary’s con- 
firmation hearings began, an FBI official 
telephoned Fielding and informed him of 
“a tape recording” linking Donovan so- 
cially with “hoodlums.” Fielding insists 
that he passed along all important infor- 
mation to his superiors, but says the White 
House was not fazed by the unsubstantiat- 
ed charges. Counters one senior presiden- 
tial adviser: “Fred was the only one direct- 
ly in touch with the FBI investigation.” 
Whether Mullen and his colleagues 
cut short their probe because they thought 
they had a White House imprimatur or for 
other reasons, FBI officials admit that the 
laxness of the investigation 17 months ago 
was their agency’s doing. According to FBI 
Director William Webster, it was the un- 
fortunate result of the Administration’s 
desire to wrap up the probe quickly, while 
Mullen claims that the “pressure was from 
[Senator Orrin] Hatch,” the Republican 
chairman of Donovan’s confirmation 
hearings. Whatever the source of the pres- 
sures, the FBI showed poor judgment—at 
least—in succumbing to them. os 


Hung Up on Race 


Suspect in the Jordan ambush 





drifter and former member of the 

Ku Klux Klan and American Nazi 
Party, he was known for his strong aver- 
sion to interracial couples. He was sen- 
tenced to life in prison for the August 1980 
murders of two black joggers in Salt Lake 
City. Police also considered him the prime 
suspect in another shooting that year. Last 
week Joseph Paul Franklin, 32, was for- 
mally charged with the May 1980 ambush 
of Civil Rights Leader Vernon Jordan in 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Jordan, then president of the Nation- 
al Urban League, was severely wounded 
by rifle fire outside the Marriott Inn as he 
stepped out of an automobile driven by a 
white woman. FBI agents reportedly have 
evidence that Franklin had stayed in two 
nearby motels around the time of the 
shooting and later tried to sell a .30-06 
rifle, the same type of weapon that fired 
the bullets wounding Jordan. The rifle has 
not yet been found. Last week’s indict- 
ment, handed up by a federal grand jury 
in Indiana, charges Franklin with violat- 
| ing Jordan’s civil rights. If convicted, 
| Franklin, now in the federal penitentiary 

in Marion, Ill., faces a maximum penalty 
of a $10,000 fine and an additional ten 
| years in prison. = 

















Countdown on the ERA 





As the deadline nears, supporters mount last-gasp drives 


W ith the June 30 cutoff for passage 
just three weeks away, the Equal 
Rights Amendment to the Constitution is 
still three states shy of the 38 needed for 


| ratification. But supporters are not yet 


willing to call it quits. Heartened by a re- 
cent Harris poll showing that public sup- 
port for passage has increased since Janu- 
ary from 50% to 63% and a huge 
outpouring of money (more than $1 mil- 
lion a month in contributions to the Na- 
tional Organization for Women since De- 
cember), ERA activists have intensified 
their last-ditch push for ratification. Says 
NOW President Eleanor Smeal: “Women 





Feminists manacle themselves to brass rails outside the Mlinois state senate 


Reed, Florida NOW coordinator: “[Legis- 
lators are] in the position now of voting 
against the amendment and then facing 
the voters three months later. It will be an 
issue in their campaigns.” Despite a heavy 
pro-ERA campaign, the odds remain 
heavily against passage. Says State Sena- 
tor Harry Johnston, an ERA supporter: “I 
don’t see anything yet that will change 
any votes around.” 

Most immediate attention, however, 
is focused on Illinois, where ERA activists 
are pressuring legislators to make a rules 
change that would require only a simple 
majority rather than a three-fifths plurali- 
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“These chains,” a participant said, “dramatize the economic slavery we are in.” 


want to be equal and they refuse to believe 
that their country would vote that they 
are not.” 

But ERA proponents were dealt a dou- 
ble blow in the Carolinas last week. In 
South Carolina the state legislature con- 
cluded its regular session without bringing 
the amendment to a vote. And in North 
Carolina, the state senate voted 27 to 23 to 
table the ERA, virtually eliminating any 
chance for passage there. The fight is now 
concentrated in Oklahoma, Florida and 
Illinois. In Oklahoma, where a ratifica- 
tion resolution was voted down in Janu- 
ary, ERA supporters have collected 25,000 
Signatures petitioning Governor George 
Nigh to convene a special legislative ses- 
sion to reconsider passage. Nigh has re- 
jected a special session for the moment, 
but aides say he would call one if one or 
two more states ratify the amendment. 

In Florida, Governor Robert Gra- 
ham, an ERA supporter, will call a special 
session this month to take up the ERA. 
Hopes for belated ratification rose when 
the Florida supreme court ruled that all 
40 state senators must face re-election this 
year because their districts were altered 
by a new reapportionment plan; normally 
only 20 are up for re-election in a given 
year. The senate has been the main obsta- 
cle to the ERA’s passage, rejecting it four 
times since 1972. Says Gloria Sackman- 








ty to approve a constitutional amend- 
ment. Fasting and civil disobedience have 
become lobbying tactics. Last week 20 ar- 
dent ERA supporters chained themselves 
to the brass railing outside the senate 
chambers in Springfield, Ill. Said Mary 
Whitmore of Bellevue, Wash.: “These 
chains dramatize the economic slavery we 
are in.” 

Seven other women, on a hunger 
strike since May 18, sit in the capitol ro- 
tunda for three hours each day. One of the 
fasters, Sonia Johnson, 46, who was ex- 
communicated from the Mormon church 
for her support of the ERA, has been hospi- 
talized twice for muscle spasms and an 
adverse drug reaction, and is in a wheel- 
chair; her weight has dropped from 122 
Ibs. to 104 Ibs. 

ERA foes have munched candy bars in 
the fasters’ presence, and bumper stickers 
have appeared with the message THEY 
NEED TO LOSE WEIGHT ANYWAY. The 
hunger strike may also have backfired 
politically. State Senator Forest Ether- | 
edge, who is pro-ERA and favors the rules 
change, says the tactic is political extor- 
tion, and he promises to withhold his sup- 
port until the fast ends. As the reactions 
to the hunger strike made clear, passions 
on both sides of the ERA were still run- 
ning high, even as it neared almost cer- 
tain defeat. S 
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Waterzgate’s Clearest Lesson 











Ten years later, the point remains: Not even a President is above the law 


A few weeks ago, a handful of survivors of the Ti- 
tanic came together in a Philadelphia hotel to ob- 
serve the 70th anniversary of the sinking. They 
fetched out their memories of that night and passed 
them around like photographs. They gazed ata few 
forlorn relics of the voyage: Mrs. John Jacob As- 
tor’s life jacket, a battered deck chair, other odds and ends from 
the unsinkable “Floating Palace” before it went down. 

It will be ten years next week since a security guard named 
Frank Wills discovered a piece of tape on the latch ofa door in the 
Watergate complex in Washington. He called the police, and 
thereby began the destruction of Richard Nixon’s presidency. 
The survivors of Watergate will not be holding reunions. No one 
died at Watergate, of course, as the bumper stickers say—mean- 
ing, rather heavily, that Chappaquiddick was worse. But 25 peo- 
ple went to jail, and Nixon became the first President in Ameri- 
can history to leave the White House one 
step ahead of impeachment. 

That kind of disgrace does not encour- 
age nostalgia. In an interview last week 
with Diane Sawyer of CBS, Nixon said, 
“Remember Lot’s wife. Never look back!” 
He suggested that those who obsessively 
revisit Watergate may suffer from “Nar- & 








evasion. White House Lawyer J. Fred Buzhardt Jr. referred to the 
famous 18'-min. gap on one tape as an “obliteration of the intelli- 
gence.” Alexander Haig told J udge John Sirica that the gap might 
have been caused by “some sinister force.” 

The cast of characters was utterly right, a collection that 
Dickens would have imagined if he had been a late 20th century 
American. Nixon himself was a masterpiece of internal dishar- 
monies. with a face—the discomfited scowl, the sudden, stab- 
bingly inappropriate smile—like five cats and a bitter Calvinist 
thrown into a Hefty bag. There was G. Gordon Liddy, the wild- 
hair Nietzsche who held his hand in candle flames. There was 
Martha Mitchell, the Aunt Pittypat embarrassment and mid- 
night telephone dipso who turned into an oracle. 

For 784 days, Watergate led Americans through a dark, be- 
wildering forest, through thickets of paranoia, past caves from 
which they heard voices—intimate, vengeful, disconcerting. The 
Oval Office transcripts lifted a rock. The 
tapes that Nixon accumulated and, inex- 
plicably, never burned, seemed almost de- 
liberately calculated to record the drama 
+ of his own unworthiness. It was as if the 
height of his life’s success must produce 
some penance, some immense undoing, 
some terrible self-inflicted vengeance. 








cissus complexes.” Nixon and the others 
from his crew (most of whom he threw 
overboard at the last moment, the captain 
struggling to be the last to go) will never 
gather at some hotel in, say, San Clemente, 
to share memories and souvenirs—ene- 
mies lists, voice-activated taping systems, 
smoking guns, the moral compasses that 
they lost. 


atergate was an American moral- 
W ity play. The Constitution was the 

hero. That was Watergate’s sim- 
plest and purest dimension. But it was fas- 
cinatingly more than that. It was one of the nation’s most compli- 
cated psychological and cultural experiences. The multiple levels 
and facets of it (somewhat like the levels and intricacies of Nix- 
on’s character) give Watergate an almost inexhaustible interest. 

“The fall of great personages from high places,” the critic 
George Steiner has written, “gave to medieval politics their fes- 
tive and brutal character. [Such cases] made explicit the universal 
drama of the fall of man.” Watergate had both its grubbiness and 
its universality. It was a quagmire and a catharsis. It was a mys- 
tery story with splendidly bizarre obscurities of plot. It was a na- 
tional psychodrama, a spectacle of immense power that the Sen- 
ate committee hearings dramatized as a daytime soap. (Viewers 
actually called in to the television networks to suggest changes of 
script or pace, as though they were indeed watching a political 
serial.) 

Watergate passed itself memorably into American myth. 
Books by almost everyone involved came tumbling off the presses. 
The movie All the President's Men and TV miniseries like those 
based on John Dean’s Blind Ambition and John Ehrlichman’s nov- 
el The Company turned the history into the sort of instant legend in 
which fact and fabrication become indistinguishable. Watergate 
created its own rich vocabulary—of “stonewalling” and “twisting 
slowly, slowly in the wind,” of the “limited hang-out” and “exple- 
tives deleted.” Haldeman, Ehrlichman and “the Big Enchilada,” as 
they called Attorney General John Mitchell, spoke a language of 
breezily menacing bonhomie. 

Watergate produced strange, wonderful double-entendres of 








“I don’t give a shit what happens,” 
said the President of the United States. “I 
want you all to stonewall it, let them plead 
the Fifth Amendment, cover-up or any- 
thing else, ifit’ll save it, save the plan.” The 
statesman, the architect of détente and the 
opening to China, talks in these moments 
like a don organizing the rackets in Brook- 
lyn: the leader of the free world as a para- 
noid thug. Watergate was a large and 
shadowy kingdom. At least some of its 
landscape came at last toseem a portrait of 
the darkling mind of Nixon himself. The 
= House Judiciary Committee made a long, 
pained, bipartisan examination of that countryside and adopted 
articles of impeachment that sounded with a resonant sadness: 
“In all of this, Richard M. Nixon has acted in a manner contrary 
to his trust as President and subversive of constitutional govern- 
ment, to the great prejudice of the cause of law and justice and to 
the manifest injury of the people of the United States.” 


issue forth into the sunburst of a civics lesson. But what ex- 

actly was the content of the lesson? If Watergate was a mo- 
rality play, the question, then as now, was what moral to draw 
from it. The drama transfixed Americans. Mostly, it bewildered 
foreigners. Moscow believed it was a trick to destroy détente. 
The rest of the world had difficulty grasping what all of the ago- 
ny was about. Foreigners tended to watch the spectacle in the 
way that an agnostic beholds a believer who is suffering a bout of 
spiritual anguish; the ordeal seems impressive, perhaps, but un- 
necessary, odd and even self-indulgent. “The French never un- 
derstood why the Americans got so upset over Watergate,” 
French Historian Frangois Furet said last week. “The French in 
particular and Europeans in general do not have a moral con- 
ception of politics.” An English political columnist ruminating 
on Watergate sounds as if he were discussing an odd tribal 
custom: “That’s true. The Americans take democracy very seri- 
ously.” Many Europeans admired Richard Nixon as a states- 
man, the last strong American President in the field of foreign 
policy. To them, Watergate was a profligate waste of superior 


A= its bleak, interminable passage, Watergate seemed to 
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leadership. It weakened America’s force in the world. 

How does Watergate seem to Americans now? How did it 
change them? History since Watergate has, in some ways, bent 
opinion toward the French view of the affair. Watergate has al- 
ways been a sort of conundrum of the disproportionate. How 
could such a trivial event asa midnight break-in at the Democrat- 
ic National Committee, an idiotic little piece of ineptitude by five 
stooges, end by destroying the leader of the most powerful nation 
in the world? The break-in itself was, said Presidential Press Sec- 
retary Ron Ziegler, “a third-rate burglary attempt.” The cause (a 
moment of incompetent political espionage) did not seem com- 
mensurate with the effect (the resignation of the President), not in 
the usual Newtonian laws of action and reaction. Watergate was 
more like an event in quantum physics. A particle of history as 
minuscule as an atom produced a cataclysm. 

That sense of disproportion has skewed judgments about Wa- 
tergate ever since, has left an impression in many minds that Wa- 
tergate was essentially an injustice to the Nixon Administration. 
That is certainly Nixon’s own official opinion. In a 1978 appear- 
ance at the Oxford Union in England, Nixon put Watergate into 
the context of his successes in foreign policy. “It was these little 
things that I failed in,” he said. Watergate, he has suggested all 
along, amounted to little more than an unfortunate series of low- 
level mistakes and stupidities that he was too busy to notice and 
correct. 


Banter Before the End 


Richard Nixon, whose _ silently 
whirling recorders had taped unsuspect- 
ing visitors to the Oval Office, was un- 
aware that a television camera and mi- 
crophone were recording his own words 
and movements as he prepared for a 
momentous act: his Aug. 8, 1974, 
broadcast in which he announced that 
he would resign next day from the pres- 
idency, A CBS-TV technician, during the 
technical check, made the videotape 
and later gave it to a friend, TV Actor 
Tom Hallick, who made it available to 








Nixon knew enough about the rhythms of American opinion 
to predict, accurately, that his status would change. Indeed, his 
reputation has gained by a process of historical comparison and 
the sheer passage of time. Since he boarded his helicopter on the 
White House Lawn for the last time in August 1974, the impres- 
sion of Watergate on the public mind has been blurred in several 
ways: 
> In 1976, Jimmy Carter ran for President as the antithesis of ev- 
erything that Nixon supposedly embodied in the American 
imagination. “Trust me,” said Carter. “I will never lie to you.” He 
ran as an anti-Nixon, the blue-eyed sweet guy in a cardigan. But 
when Carter's foreign policy foundered and the hostage crisis 
deepened and the gas lines grew longer, Nixon’s stock rosea little. 
At least, many Americans said, Nixon commanded respect 
abroad. 
> The Victor Lasky thesis acquired new impetus and evidence. 
In Jt Didn't Start with Watergate, Lasky detailed a variety of 
dirty tricks and unsavory habits practiced by previous Presi- 
dents. John and Robert Kennedy played unethically rough in 
the 1960 primary campaigns against Hubert Humphrey. As 
President, J.F.K. got involved with a Mafia chief's girlfriend. In 
a new book, The Kennedy Imprisonment, Author Garry Wills 
presents the Kennedys as an energetic but morally empty col- 
lection, fatally and somehow pointlessly ambitious. Wills is as 
ruthlessly eloquent—and often unfair—with the Kennedys as 





NIXON: O.K. [relaxes] Ollie? 

OLLIE: Yes, sir. 

NIXON: Only the CBS crew now is to be 
in this room. During this ... only the 
crew. 

OLLIE: Press? 

NIXON: No. No. No. There will be no 
pictures, no. After the broadcast. You've 
taken your picture. Didn’t you take one 
just now? 

OLLIE: Yes. 

NIXON: That’s it. Uh, because you 
know, we don’t want to be, we didn’t let 
the, the press isn’t going to take one. So 
you've taken it. Just take it right now. 
This is right after the broadcast. You got 





TIME. It shows that Nixon was in an 
astonishingly light mood as he fought 
the tension of the grim event. Excerpts: 


NIXON TO TECHNICIAN: Hey, you're 
better looking than I am. Why don’t you 
stay here? Blonds, they say, photograph 
better than brunettes. That true or— 
you're blond, aren’t you? Redhead? 
TECHNICIAN: No, sir. 

NIXON: We're the same. 
TECHNICIAN; Mr. President, this 
is Bill from cBS, and he will cue 
you. 

NIXON: Oh, hi Bill. How are you? 
BILL: Hi. 

NIXON; Have you got an extra camera 
in case the lights go out? Uh, who'd you 
get that from? Is that from NBC? 

BILL: This is the camera we are sup- 
posed to be acquiring now. This is what I 
have got. 

NIXON; And that’s an NBC camera, I 
presume? 

BILL: No, they’re both NBC cameras. 
NIXON: Standard joke ... My friend 
Ollie [White House Photographer Ollie 
Atkins] always wants to take a lot of pic- 


OLLIE: Yes, sir. 

NIXON: I'm afraid he'll catch me pick- 
ing my nose. You wouldn’t print that 
would you, though, Ollie? 

OLLIE; No, sir. 

NIXON: Oh, you want the [sound] level, 
don’t you? Yes. [turns very somber] 
Good evening, this is the 37th time I 
have spoken to you from this office, 
where so many decisions have been 
made that shape the history of our na- 
tion ... Need any more? Each time I 
have done so to discuss with you some 
matter that I believe affected the nation- 
al interest. 

TECHNICIAN: That’s fine. 





it? Come on. 

OLLIE: Look down. Down. 

NIXON: O.K.., fine. Fine. 

NIXON: I'm just gonna make the other 
photographers mad by giving you too 
many. Now, that’s enough. O.K.? Now 
all Secret Service—is there any Secret 
Service in the room? 

VOICE; Just [inaudible], Mr. President. 
NIXON: Out. You don’t have to stay, 
do you? 

VOICE: Yes. 

NIXON: You're required to? [smiles 
broadly] I’m just kidding you. [Nixon 
stands up and moves off-camera.] 
TECHNICIAN: One minute and a half. 
NIXON: I'd better get in position. 
TECHNICIAN: I'd like to move the 
pages away from the light if possible. 
NIXON: Well, if I can. I mean, it just de- 
pends whether I can see it. I'll try to. 
You mean move 'em like this? 
TECHNICIAN: Yes, sir. 

NIXON: Am I, uh, straight in the back? 
Would you mind checking my collar? Is 
it, I mean, uh, it’s not ruffled up? [turns 
very somber] Good evening. This is the 
37th time that I have spoken from this 
office where so many .. . 
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he was with Nixon in his 1970 book, Nixon Agonistes. 
> New biographies of Lyndon Johnson accuse him of both world- 
ly corruption and spiritual hallucinations. Journalist Ronnie 
Dugger, for example, cites L.B.J.’s vivid conviction that he was 
talking regularly to the Holy Ghost—in person, like Joan of Are. 

Nixon’s best stroke of comparative public relations has arisen 
from disclosures that, almost since the invention of recording 
tape, Presidents have surreptitiously recorded conversations in 
the Oval Office. Franklin Roosevelt did it. Dwight Eisenhower 
did it. John Kennedy did it. The new knowledge of such taping 
has helped Nixon’s negotiation with history, or at least his case in 
the public perception. It should not. Taping conversations on the 
sly is not polite. It is often morally wrong. But the fact that he 
taped his conversations did not destroy Nixon's presidency. It 
was what he said in those conversations—his talk of hush money, 
his coaching of the cover-up and his tone of cunning and low spite. 
> A psychological backlash against the press has also helped 
Nixon. From the moment that Carl Bernstein and Bob Wood- 
ward began their pursuit of Watergate in the Washington Post, 
some Americans have subscribed to the theory that a liberal press 
was out to undo the results of the 1972 Nixon landslide. The im- 
plications of that belief are troubling: they carry the suggestion of 
a sort of cultural civil war, between Nixon’s America and a sus- 
pect elite that trafficks mostly in information and services. 





ward and Bernstein could only help § 

Nixon’s side of the argument. Water- § 
gate beatified the press; it gave reporters a 
model and an ambition. It made them 
zealous, fierce to expose, hungry to bring 
back trophies. A certain bloodlust went 
through the profession. Public officials, 
even the most obscure, knew that young 
reporters would go over their lives like = 
flesh-eating birds. That knowledge has 
served to deplete the ranks of men and 
women willing to serve in government. 
Watergate helped to destroy the boundary 
between public and private life. Says Uni- 
versity of Chicago Political Scientist Nor- 
man Nie: “Fear of exposure in their per- 
sonal, financial, social and emotional lives 
is going to discourage competent people 
from going into government.” 

Watergate has performed its elaborate 
series of cultural cancellations, like the wakes of four or five dif- 
ferent ships mingling and neutralizing one another. The suspicion 
lingers in many minds that the whole affair will eventually fade, 
enduring only as a kind of 1970s cultural period piece, with no 
more moral significance than, say, a vicufia coat or a deep freezer. 
Even now, says Washington Political Analyst Richard Scam- 
mon, “Watergate does not have much impact on anyone any 
more. Fact and fiction are so interwoven that people don’t know 
which is which. They don’t remember the Saturday Night Massa- 
cre. They do remember the Texas Chainsaw Massacre that they 
saw on the late TV movie.” 

But certain effects have found their way into law asa result of 
Watergate. Congress established the Freedom of Information 
Act, for example. Watergate brought both the FBI and the CIA un- 
der tighter control, although lately the Reagan Administration 
has moved to give back more secretive autonomy to both agen- 
cies. It has provided for public financing of political campaigns. 
Both the Senate and House established ethics committees as a re- 
sult of Watergate. 

Watergate undoubtedly functioned as a kind of massive cau- 
tionary tale. It is impossible to know, of course, how much corrup- 
tion may have been prevented by the Watergate prosecutions. 
They surely had at least an inhibiting effect upon the powerful 
and tempted. In any event, the affair may have been even more 
important as a reassertion of official American morals after all 
the moral contaminations associated with the war in Viet Nam. 
| Wisconsin Governor Lee Dreyfus was president of the University | 


T he conduct of the press after Wood- 








Nation 


of Wisconsin’s Stevens Point campus at the height of Watergate. 
“In the early seventies,” he remembers, “we had a group on cam- 
pus weaned on the milk of dissent, convinced that the system had 
been subverted. Watergate was what turned them around. It 
proved to us all how incredibly strong our system is.” 

What has Watergate done to the institution of the presidency? 
The authority of the office has more to do with the man who occu- 
pies it than with the ideas that compete for its attention. Still, Wa- 
tergate has weakened the presidency somewhat. And that may be 
part of a longer process. None of the past five Presidents have 
completed two full terms. That is disquieting. Assassinations and 
forced retirements inject an odd sense of foreboding into presi- 
dential politics. There is the ghost of a thought that Americans 
are growing so impatient and unleadable that they insist on ritu- 
ally disposing of the President every four years or less. The pat- 
tern need not be inevitable, but in moments of depression, Ameri- 
cans may imagine that the procession of somehow foreshortened 
presidential terms makes the U.S. like the late Roman Empire: an 
ungovernable mess with a short attention span, restlessly chuck- 
ing its leaders. 

So a certain cynicism, a lack of expectation, lingers. It is en- 
couraged by the spectacle of the rewards bestowed after the fall. 
Some of the miscreants of Watergate have profited handsomely. 
But, of course, they have had all of those legal fees to cover. John 
= Dean commands $2,000 to $3,500 on the 
lecture platform. He sometimes shares the 
stage with Bob Woodward. But if the soci- 
ety bestows fame and wealth upon people 
forced out of government in disgrace, what 
virtues are being proclaimed? How do we 
then say that the system worked? The phe- 
nomenon is comparable to noting that, in 
an economic sense, Japan and Germany 
emerged as the winners of World War II. 

Watergate is such an elaborate mas- 
terpiece of irony (by taping himself, Nix- 
on provided virtually all the evidence that 
destroyed his presidency) that too many 
people forget its clearest lesson. The 
deepest significance of Watergate, the 
only important meaning to be extracted 
from all of that wreckage and squalor, 
penetrates to the innermost American 
idea. To say, as many Americans did af- 
ter Watergate, that the “system works” is 
only partly true: the constitutional sys- 
tem, in this case, with a lot of luck, did work. The important les- 
son that Watergate established is that no President is above the 
law. It is a banality, a cliché, but it is a point on which many 
Americans, possibly including Richard Nixon himself, seem 
confused. 

It is perhaps a natural mistake, but the entire meaning of de- 
mocracy depends upon correcting it whenever the powerful slip 
into that delusion. Napoleon once wrote: “They charge me with 
the commission of great crimes. Men of my stamp do not commit 
crimes.” Richard Nixon evidently had some such Napoleonic 
conception of his exemptions. In his interview with David Frost 
in 1977, Nixon stated his basic mistake: “Well, when the Presi- 
dent does it, that means it is not illegal.” If it had no other purpose 
or consequence, the agony of Watergate would have accom- 
plished something if it succeeded in teaching Richard Nixon a 
fundamental American civics lesson. On the evidence so far, that 
wisdom may be lost on him. The rest of the nation seems to have 
absorbed it reasonably well. 

Compared with Watergate, a scandal like Teapot Dome was 
one-dimensional, a routine political corruption played out at high 
levels. Watergate wascrucially different. It was nota grab for mon- 
ey, but for power; that distinction, in a democracy, is everything. 
Moneygrubbing is unsavory. Power grabbing, the plot to steal an 
election (which, weirdly enough, was already safely assured), was 
infinitely more serious. It was an attack on the American idea. 
That is important because if America loses its idea, it becomes 
merely sordid and fallen and dangerous. —By Lance Morrow 
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] The drama that was 
, | Watergate had a cast of 
hundreds. Some have re- 
mained on the fringe of pub- 
lic attention; others have re- 
treated to the obscurity of 
private lives. Here are some of the players, 
their roles and what they are doing now: 






The Intruders 





a 


Liddy 


Hunt 


E. Howard Hunt, 63, White House leak- 
plugging plumber who helped plan bur- 
glary and bugging of Democratic Nation- 
al Committee headquarters at Watergate 
complex. Pleaded guilty. Served 33 
months in prison. Released in February 
1977. Has cleared his debts (including 
$387,000 in legal fees), partly by writing 
novels. Of 56 books he has written, his 
autobiography, Undercover, “did the least 
well,” he says. Hunt's first wife died in 
1972 plane crash. He has remarried. Last 
year he won $650,000 libel suit against 
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Aftermath of a Burglary 





right-wing Liberty Lobby, which had | 


falsely linked him to John Kennedy's as- 
sassination. Now lives in Miami. 


G. Gordon Liddy, 51, Hunt's partner and co- 
leader of burglary team. Privately took 


What happened to the cast of a political drama 


naval base at Guantanamo Bay last year 
and establish “free” Cuban government 


| there. No invader reached base. 


blame for botched job, volunteered to be | 


shot. Refused to cooperate with prosecu- 
tors, thus spent more time in prison (52 
months) than any other Watergate figure. 
His 1980 autobiography, Will, was best- 
seller (125,000 hard-cover copies). Popu- 
lar on college lecture circuit, where he 
gets $4,500 per appearance. Lives with 
wife in Fort Washington, Md. Works as 
consultant to corporations on how to pro- 
tect industrial secrets. 


| Other Members of Team: Bernard Barker, 


64, retired last January from $18,512 job 
as building inspector in Miami after city 
investigators accused him of working few- 
er hours than he claimed. Virgilio R. 
Gonzalez, 56, master locksmith, runs gen- 
eral discount store in Miami with his wife. 
Eugenio Martinez, 60, heads leasing de- 
partment of Miami Chevrolet dealer. 
James McCord, 63, electronics expert 
whose letter to Judge John Sirica began to 
unravel cover-up, runs small solar-energy 
firm in Fort Collins, Colo. Frank Sturgis, 
57, self-styled “Communist fighter,” sells 
videotapes in Miami. Claims “Watergate 
financially destroyed me.” Plotted bizarre 
attempt by Cuban exiles to invade US. 
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The Conspirators 








Ehrlichman 


Charles Colson, 50, special counsel to Presi- 
dent. Considered toughest, meanest of 
Nixon’s hardball political advisers. Plead- 
ed guilty to obstruction of justice. Served 
seven months. Although cynics sneered, 
he claimed to have been born again; few 
now doubt his religious sincerity. Has led 
full-time Prison Fellowship program, pro- 
moting Christianity among convicts, 
fighting for better prison conditions and 
more effective rehabilitation. Lecturer. 
Wrote autobiography that sold more than 
3 million copies. Lives in McLean, Va 


John Dean, 43, White House counsel who 
warned Nixon that cover-up was “a can- 
cer growing on the presidency.” When 
unheeded, he made charges public in 
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clash with President. Tapes verified his 
claims. Pleaded guilty to obstruction of 
justice. Served 444 months. Paid off huge 
legal debts with bestselling Watergate 
book Blind Ambition (300,000 hard-cover 
copies) and lecture fees. Lives in Los An- 
geles. With Wife Mo creates radio pro- 
grams. Working on new Watergate book. 
Wife’s book, “Mo”: A Woman's View of 
Watergate, was profitable (60,000 hard- 
cover copies), and both Dean books 
formed basis of 1979 TV mini-series. 


John Ehrlichman, 57, Nixon’s chief adviser 
on domestic policy. Described as one of 
“the finest public servants” when fired by 
Nixon in April 1973. Convicted of both 
Watergate cover-up and conspiracy in 
burglary of Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist. 
Served 18 months. His three Watergate- 
era books (two are novels) have sold well 
(277,000 hard-cover copies), titillating 
readers with gossip about Nixon's drink- 
ing, Henry Kissinger’s emotional tirades. 
Lives with Second Wife Christy, 34, for- 
mer New York City interior designer, and 
their 19-month-old son in Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. Working on another novel. 


H.R. (Bob) Haldeman, 55, Nixon’s Chief of 
Staff. The other “finest” public servant 
convicted of cover-up. Served 18 months. 
Claims his Watergate book, The Ends of 
Power, did “extremely well” (some 
100,000 hard-cover copies). Vice presi- 
dent of Los Angeles-based David H. 
Murdock Development Co., which is in- 
volved in major downtown renewal proj- 
ect in Baltimore. Working on TV special 
using his home movies of Nixon years. 


Frederick LaRue, 54, Mississippi oilman on | 


staff of Nixon’s Committee for the Re- 
Election of the President. Handled hush 


| money given to burglars. Pleaded guilty to 


cover-up. Served 5'4 months. Now runs 
Mississippi oil and gas exploration com- 
pany with Brother Ike. 


Robert C. Mardian, 58, Assistant Attorney 
General and counsel for Nixon re-elec- 
tion committee. Found guilty of cover-up, 
but conviction was reversed on appeal. 
Justice Department dropped charges 
rather than hold new trial. Still trying to 
pay $600,000 in legal fees. Lives in Phoe- 
nix. President of real estate development 
firm and vice president of family con- 
struction company. Says Watergate bur- 
glary was an “unbelievable stupidity.” 


John Mitchell, 68, Attorney General and 
Nixon campaign director. Accused of ap- 
proving Watergate bugging. Found guilty 
of cover-up. Served 19 months. Only ma- 
jor Watergate figure who has not told or 
sold his story. Received $50,000 advance 
on book, failed to produce satisfactory 
manuscript, sued by Simon & Schuster. 
Settled out of court on undisclosed terms. 
After 1976 death of estranged Wife Mar- 
tha, took up with Mary Gore Dean, whose 
family formerly owned Washington's 





Fairfax Hotel. Barred from law practice, 
he helped form Global Research, an 
international business consulting firm. 


The Other Lawbreakers 





Magruder 


Chapin 


Dwight Chapin, 41, Richard Nixon’s ap- 
pointments secretary. Convicted of perju- 
ry, served eight months. Works in Chicago 
for wealthy Republican Campaign Con- 
tributor W. Clement Stone as president 
and publisher of Stone’s Success magazine. 


Herbert Kalmbach, 60, Republican Party 
fund raiser and Nixon’s personal attor- 
ney. Collected hush money for Watergate 
burglars. Pleaded guilty to breaking cam- 
paign-contribution laws, served six 
months. Regained right to practice law in 
1977. Now partner in Hillsdale Asso- 
ciates, Santa Ana, Calif., real estate firm. 


Richard Kleindienst, 58, became Attorney 
General in June 1972 after Mitchell left 
Cabinet to head Nixon re-election com- 
mittee. Pleaded guilty to giving false testi- 
mony to Senate Judiciary Committee 
about antitrust suit against ITT. Suspend- 
ed sentence. Acquitted last year in home 
state of Arizona on twelve counts of perju- 
ry allegedly committed while represent- 
ing a swindler. Arizona Supreme Court 
suspended him from practicing law last 
month. U.S. Supreme Court suspended 
him last week from practicing before it. 


Egil (“Bud”) Krogh, 42, Ehrlichman’s 
White House assistant and member of 
plumbers. Pleaded guilty to charges stem- 
ming from burglary of office of Ellsberg’s 
psychiatrist. Served four months. Taught 
government and law at San Francisco's 
Golden Gate University before regaining 
right to practice law in 1980. Now an at- 
torney in Seattle. Says Watergate taught 
him “the limitations of presidential pow- 
er. It was a positive experience, but I don’t 
recommend it.” 


Jeb Stuart Magruder, 47, former Haldeman 
aide and deputy director of Nixon re-elec- 
tion committee. Admitted plotting bur- 
glary and participation in cover-up. 
Served seven months. Completing gradu- 
ate study at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. Chosen last month over 120 other 
applicants to be assistant pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church in Burlingame, 
Calif. “I paid my debt to society and 
more,” he says. “Is anybody free of sin?” 








Donald Segretti, 40, political saboteur who 


tried to undermine primary campaigns of 
Nixon's potential 1972 Democratic oppo- 
nents. Distributed letter maliciously 
claiming Henry Jackson was homosexual 
and Hubert Humphrey had consorted 
with call girl. Pleaded guilty to distribut- 
ing false campaign material. Served four 
months. Practices law in Newport Beach, 
Calif. 


Maurice Stans, 74, Secretary of Commerce 
and Nixon's chief political fund raiser. 
Pleaded guilty to five violations of cam- 
paign-financing laws but insisted they 
were “not intentional.” Paid $5,000 fine. 
Runs one-man business-consulting firm 
in Pasadena, Calif. Awaiting congressio- 
nal approval of his nomination by 
President Ronald Reagan as a direc- 
tor of Overseas Private Investment 


| Corporation. 


The Supporting Cast 





Woods 


Ulasewicz 


Alexander Butterfield, 56. White House 
aide whose sensational Senate committee 
testimony first revealed existence of Nix- 
on’s secret White House recording sys- 
tem. Headed FAA, 1973 to 1975. Briefly 
held executive jobs in California aviation 
and insurance companies, Now self-em- 
ployed management consultant. 


John Caulfield, 53, Ehrlichman aide and 
former New York City police officer who 
tried to calm McCord and keep him from 
telling of White House connection to Wa- 
tergate burglary. Suffered from ulcers and 
underwent stomach surgery. Works for 
Millionaire Industrialist Robert Abpla- 
nalp, one of Nixon’s closest friends, at 
aerosol-valve manufacturing company in 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


L. Patrick Gray, 65, acting FBI director 
whose nomination as permanent head of 
bureau was withdrawn before he admit- 
ted burning Watergate evidence. Accused 
with two aides by Justice Department in 
1978 of approving illegal FBI break-ins. 
After charges were dropped, he filed 
$5.5 million suit against Government; suit 
still pending. Lives in Mystic, Conn. 
Practices law. 


Henry Petersen, 61, head of Justice Depart- 


| ments criminal division. Used by Nixon 


to keep tabs on Watergate investigation. 
“T've got Petersen on a short leash,” Nix- 
on bragged on tape. Partner in Hundley & 
Cacheris, Washington law firm that de- 
fended Mitchell in conspiracy trial. 
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Hugh Sloan Jr., 41, Haldeman aide and 
treasurer of Nixon re-election committee 
who disclosed Liddy’s withdrawal of cam- 
paign funds for Watergate snooping, co- 
Operated with investigators. Now presi- 
dent of Budd Canada, branch of car- and 
truck-frame company. “There was a lot of 
personal tragedy involved,” he says of 
Watergate. “It created a learning experi- 
ence that one might not have chosen, but 
that certainly was a valuable one.” 


Anthony Ulasewicz, 63, former New York 
City policeman and White House gum- 
shoe whose street lingo spiced up Senate 
Watergate hearings. Arranging hush- 
money payments, he made so many secre- 
tive phone calls from booths that he wore 
bus driver's money changer on his belt. 
| He called distributing the cash “getting 
rid of the cookies.” Convicted of tax eva- 
sion. Given year’s probation. Now lives in 
tiny town of Day (pop. 656) in woods of 
northern New York. Hunts, fishes, raises 
chickens (“Just for eggs—I never eat my 
chickens”), Seeking publisher for 367- 
page ghostwritten manuscript called Tony 
U: A Private Investigator. “1 was 53 when 
Watergate broke,” he laments. “Now I’m 
63 and broke.” 





Frank Wills, 34, security guard at Water- 
gate complex who twice noticed tape on 
basement door and called Washington 
police, leading to capture of burglars. Ap- 
parently embittered at his inability, un- 
like others, to cash in on Watergate fame, 
he has become a recluse. His mother 
claims he is selling perfume door-to-door 
in Washington. He could not be found at 
address she gave. 


Rose Mary Woods, 64, Nixon's longtime 
personal secretary. Her contortions at 
federal court hearings on White House 
tapes, as she tried to demonstrate how 
she could have mistakenly erased 184 
minutes by simultaneously pressing re- 
corder button and foot pedal while an- 
swering telephone, led to widespread 
suspicion that she was covering up for 
her boss. Helped Nixon at San Clemen- 
te on his post-Watergate books, then re- 
tired in 1976 on Government pension of 
at least $27,000 a year. Lives in Water- 
gale apartments. 


The Investigators 





Wine-Banks 


Ervin 


Richard Ben-Veniste, 39, assistant special 
prosecutor whose tart questioning about 
missing tapes frequently rattled White 
House staff in court hearings. Still feisty, 
he is founding partner of Washington 














law firm. Was attorney for Abscam De- 
fendant Howard Criden, Philadelphia 
lawyer. Filed suit on behalf of several 
clients against Air Florida after last 
winter’s crash of Boeing 737 in Potomac 
River. 


Archibald Cox, 70, special Watergate prose- 
cutor whose demand for access to all rele- 
vant presidential tapes prompted Nixon 
to order his firing, which precipitated 
“Saturday Night Massacre” of Oct. 20, 
1973.* The soft-spoken law professor 
reached Harvard’s mandatory retirement 
age in May, but continues to teach. Na- 
tional chairman of Common Cause, citi- 
zens’ lobbying group. Worries about slip- 
page from post-Watergate reforms. Sees 
“general backsliding in morality and a 
lack of sensitivity to high standards in 
Government.” 


Sam Dash, 57, chief counsel for Senate 
committee. Wrote profitable Watergate 
book Chief Counsel, lectured, still teaches 
at Georgetown University Law. 


Sam Ervin, 85, Democratic Senator from 
North Carolina who chaired Watergate 
committee. His barbed questions, 
wreathed in jowly smiles, often skewered 
witnesses. Self-styled country lawyer, he 
resumed law practice in Morganton, 
N.C., after deciding in 1975 not to seek 
fifth term. 


Leon Jaworski, 76, special Watergate 
prosecutor who succeeded Cox and won 
Supreme Court fight to obtain Nixon 
tapes. Got $1.5 million in royalties from 
his Watergate book, The Right and the 
Power (200,000 hard-cover sales). Put 
$500,000 into foundation providing Bay- 
lor Law School scholarships. Still ad- 
vises his law firm in Houston. Heads 
board of Texas Medical Center and 
serves On Reagan’s National Foreign 
Intelligence Board. 


James F. Neal, 52, chief prosecutor at Wa- 
tergate conspiracy trial whose closing ar- 
guments clinched convictions of Mitchell, 
Haldeman, Ehrlichman, Mardian. With 
sarcasm, he accused defendants of switch- 
ing their view of “good John Dean” to 
“mean John Dean” after Nixon's counsel 
told the truth. Now practicing law in 
Nashville. Successfully defended Ford 
Motor Co. against criminal charges in 
Pinto gas tank fires and Elvis Presley's 
doctor against accusation of overprescrib- 
ing drugs. 


Peter Rodino, 73, Democratic Congress- 
man from New Jersey who fairly and 
forcefully chaired House Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s impeachment proceedings. Now 
in his 17th term and favored for re-elec- 





*Attorney General Elliot Richardson, 61, who quit 
rather than carry out order to fire Cox, practices law 
in Washington. Deputy Attorney General William 
Ruckelshaus, 49, who also refused, is senior vice pres- 
ident of Weyerhaeuser Co. in Tacoma, Wash. Rob- 
ert Bork, 55, third-ranking Justice Department offi- 
cial who did dismiss Cox, was appointed federal 
appeals court judge by President Reagan in 1981. 

















tion in November, he still heads Judiciary 
Committee. 


Jill Wine-Banks, 39, assistant special Wa- 
tergate prosecutor. Known for both her 
miniskirts and her notable comment, 
“You took your foot off the pedal,” when 
Rose Mary Woods tried to demonstrate 
how she might have accidentally erased 
part of Nixon tape. Divorced in 1979. 
Married Michael Banks, high school 
sweetheart. General counsel to the Army 
under Carter, now partner in Chicago law 
firm headed by Albert Jenner, who was 
Republican counsel to House Judiciary 
Committee. 


The Defenders 





Wright St. Clair 


James St. Clair, 62, Nixon’s chief defense 
lawyer. Working under great handicap of 
his client’s lies, he lost battle to protect 
tapes. Practices law in Boston, teaches 
part-time at Harvard Law. 


Charles Alan Wright, 54, University of Tex- 
as law professor hired by Nixon as consul- 
tant in tapes case. His contention that ex- 
ecutive privilege protected tapes was 
rejected by Supreme Court, 8 to 0. Paid 
$150 a day by White House, now gets 
more than $150 an hour for consulting 
work. Still teaches constitutional law at 
Austin campus. 


The Judge 


John J. Sirica, 78, chief judge of Washing- 
ton’s Federal District Court. Nicknamed 
“Maximum John” for his tough sen- 
tences, Sirica never believed defense argu- 
ment that Watergate burglars had acted 
alone and said so from bench. Survived 
massive heart attack in 1976, thanks to 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation. Retired 
from full-time bench duty in 1977, but still 
handles civil suits, gets full salary of 
$70,300. His autobiography To Set the 
Record Straight (sold almost 100,000 
copies in hard-cover), written with help 
of TIME Senior Correspondent John F. 
Stacks, is being made into TV movie. 


The Leading Actor 


Richard M. Nixon, 69, 37th President of 
U.S. Resigned Aug. 9, 1974, rather than 
face almost certain impeachment by 
House of Representatives and removal 
from office in Senate trial. Pardoned by 
his successor, Gerald Ford, on Sept. 8, 
1974. Writes books, travels. Lives in Sad- 
dle River, N.J. —Sy Ed Magnuson. Reported 
by Hays Gorey/Washington with U.S. bureaus 
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FALKLAND ISLANDS 


Caught in the Fallout 


The U.S. is already a loser as Britain besieges the Argentines 


At last the end was in 
sight. From his secure po- 
sition on Mount Kent, 
Major General John Jer- 
emy Moore, commander 
of the British ground 
forces on the Falkland Is- 
lands, gazed through his 
binoculars at the blue-and-white Argen- 
tine flag fluttering over the capital, Port 
Stanley, twelve miles away. “We'll hoist 
the Union Jack down there just as soon as 
we can get there,” he told his men confi- 





World 


Washington policymakers feared that 
by inflicting a humiliating military defeat 
on its foe, Britain might wreck any chance 
of a broad, long-term settlement that 
would have to involve Argentina. Such a 
defeat, the U.S. believes, could also pre- 
cipitate the downfall of Argentina’s ruling 
junta, leading to political chaos and re- 
volving-door governments that might be 
even more prone to renew attacks on the 
islands. In addition, protracted hostilities 
would put an enormous drain on Britain’s 
resources and on NATO, which would 


Ambassador Kirkpatrick conferring with her aides in a moment of confusion at the U.N. 


dently. “And believe me, it won't take 
long.” 

Although freezing fog appeared to 
hamper the British at week’s end, time 
was indeed running out—and not just for 
the besieged Argentine soldiers. Britain’s 
rapid drive toward the island capital had 
touched off an eleventh-hour flurry of dip- 
lomatic activity that sought to prevent a 
final bloody battle, which could make a 
bad situation worse. A head-on clash at 
Port Stanley could not only lead to appall- 
ing casualties on both sides but further in- 
flame Latin American bitterness against 
both Britain and the U.S. It might also al- 
low the Soviets to gain influence in a stra- 
tegically important corner of the South 
Atlantic by offering aid to a beleaguered 
Argentina. 


be deprived of British ships and troops 

Outlining the dangers that a continu- 
ing conflict posed for U.S. policy, Secre- 
tary of State Alexander Haig said that “in 
many respects, American interests were 
more heavily engaged in the Falklands 
than even the interests of the two parties.” 
Haig was referring to the fact that by 
backing Britain, the U.S. had endangered 
its overall relations with Argentina as 
well as with Latin America as a whole 
But the Administration had accepted 
Haig’s view that the U.S. had no choice 
but to side with an ally—and against a 
country trying to gain disputed territory 
by force 

The issue brought about an angry 








Ambassador to the U.N., who had argued 
that the U.S. should avoid taking sides in 
order to protect its relations with Latin 
America (see box) 

Seeking to avoid a potentially disas- 
trous clash at Port Stanley, the U.S. was 
urging the Argentines to withdraw before 
the British drove them off the islands. Pri- 
vately, American officials warned Buenos 
Aires that the U.S. could do nothing to 
prevent a British assault and that Argen- 
tina’s bargaining position would be far 
weaker after a crushing military defeat 

At the same time, Washington was 
preaching moderation to Britain. “We 
have been telling them in every way that 
the only thing worse than a British mili- 
tary defeat is the wrong kind of victory,” 
said a senior U.S. diplomat. That concern 
was shared by Britain’s European allies, 
who were engaging in what one West 
German official called “‘a lot of quiet di- 
plomacy” in favor of a peaceful settle- 
ment. Stressing the need for “negotia- 
tions,” French Foreign Minister Claude 
Cheysson said last week, “I'm a little sor- | 
ry I have not heard that expression the | 
last few days in any British mouths.” 


ecretary of State Haig had urged 

the British to be “magnanimous” 

in victory, but British Prime Min- 

ister Margaret Thatcher seemed | 
unmoved. Magnanimity “was not a word 
I use in connection with the Falklands,” 
she told a television interviewer at mid- 
week. To give in “to an invader and an ag- 
gressor and a military dictator,” she said, 
“would be treachery or betrayal of our 
own people.” Only one thing could halt 
the British drive: an immediate Argentine 
decision to “withdraw within the next ten 
to 14 days.” 

Although Reagan had telephoned 
Thatcher earlier in the week to warn 
against humiliating the Argentines, the 
President offered the Prime Minister his 
support when the two met for 90 minutes 
on Friday before the start of the Versailles 
summit conference. On leaving the meet- 
ing, Thatcher said that “the United States 
is firmly on our side, and we are grateful 
to them for being staunch allies.” 

In the U.N., meanwhile, where British 





Enrique Ros, Argentina’s Deputy Foreign 
Minister, had wearily negotiated for 
weeks, the Security Council tried again to 
find a compromise. Spain and Panama in- 


confrontation between the Secretary of | troduced a resolution implicitly linking a 


State and Jeane Kirkpatrick, the U.S 


Ambassador Sir Anthony Parsons and 
| 


cease-fire with unilateral Argentine with- 
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| drawal and a vaguely defined U.N. role in 
the future administration of the Falklands. 
| When the resolution came to a vote, it 
was rejected by Parsons on the grounds 
that it did not explicitly demand an Ar- 


gentine withdrawal within a fixed time 


limit. Reluctantly supporting the British 
position, Kirkpatrick also vetoed the reso- 
lution. But when her turn to speak came, 
she had conciliatory words for Argentina. 


Kirkpatrick expressed the hope that “co- | 


operation will be restored and friendship 
mended,” and pointedly referred to the 
Falkland Islands by their Argentine 


name, the Malvinas. Then came the sur- | 


prise of the evening. “I am told that it is 
impossible for a government to change a 
| vote once it is cast,” Kirkpatrick said. 
“But I have been requested by my Gov- 
ernment to record the fact that, were it 
possible to change our vote, we should like 
| tochange it from a veto, a no, that is, toan 


abstention.” Her switch was greeted with | 


incredulity. Parsons was flabbergasted. 
“Breathtaking, absolutely breathtaking,” 
he was heard to mutter as he left the ses- 
sion shaking his head. 


irkpatrick told reporters that she 

had voted on the basis of previous 

instructions, but had then been 

asked to change the vote by a 
telephone call from what she called the 
“principal officers,” an allusion to Rea- 
gan and Haig. Asked if she had been em- 
barrassed by the about-face, Kirkpatrick 
replied: “Of course I am.” 

According to State Department 
sources, Haig’s first instructions were in- 
deed to join the British veto. But when 
Haig returned from the opening dinner at 
Versailles, he received a call from Deputy 
Secretary of State Walter Stoessel recom- 
mending that the decision be reconsid- 
ered in light of changes made in an at- 
tempt to strengthen the link between a 
cease-fire and an Argentine withdrawal. 
Haig concurred. He discussed the changes 
with British Foreign Secretary Francis 
Pym and then telephoned instructions to 
Stoessel to tell Kirkpatrick to abstain 
from the vote. Finding that he was too 
late, Haig asked that Kirkpatrick issue 
her recantation. Later, Haig blamed the 
confusion on communications problems. 
It was, said he, like placing a “buy with a 
distant broker and finding out that the 
| price has changed.” Trying to make the 
point that the U.S. had not engaged in a 
maneuver designed to placate both Brit- 
ain and Argentina, White House Spokes- 
man Larry Speakes said, “This does not 
indicate any change in our basic posi- 
tion.”’ Still, the embarrassing flip- 
flop was hardly an impressive show of 
US. resolve. 

While the diplomats talked and Brit- 
ish forces closed in on Port Stanley, a 
somber, war-weary mood replaced the 
earlier exuberance in Buenos Aires. The 
patriotic fervor seemed to have wilted like 
the faded blue-and-white flags that dan- 
| gled from telephone wires under a winter 

drizzle. On hearing of the loss of Port Dar- 
| win and Goose Green last week, an al- 
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Britain's Parsons: a veto shared 


most tearful hotel desk clerk pleaded, 
“We simply have to win this war. No oth- 
er war really mattered as much to our 
pride and our history as this—we must 
win it.” 

Loss of faith in that national dream 
could threaten the ruling junta, which had 
rallied unprecedented public support in 
the wake of Argentina’s April 2 invasion 

| of the Falklands. But there were some 
signs last week that the junta may be look- 
ing ahead to a time when it might have to 
loosen its control on the government to 
Stay in power. Brigadier General Basilio 
Lami Dozo, the commander of the air 
| force and one of the three members of the 
junta, spoke vaguely of the need for the 
“participation by all sectors” in the gov- 
ernment in the future. The junta, howev- 
er, had not been talking with the leaders 
of Argentina’s suspended political parties 

Changes in foreign policy seem cer- 

tain as Argentina seeks what Lami Dozo 


Argentina's Ros: a hope thwarted 








=| calls “a new place in the world.” However 


that evolves, Argentina will clearly con- 
tinue to be hostile to the U.S., which be- 
fore the war had been successfully wooing 
it as an ally in the fight against Commu- 
nism in the Western Hemisphere. “There 
is only one loser in all this, and that is the 
US.,” said an Argentine official. “We can 
sign a treaty with Great Britain, the ene- 
my, and it will be over. But what do we do 
about the U.S., supposedly our friend? We 
are betrayed. Things will never be the 
same again.” Reagan, an Argentine mili- 
tary officer complained privately last 
week, is just “a Brit in U.S. clothing.” 
The alarming corollary of anti-U.S. 
feeling is a possible swing by Argentina to 
the Soviet bloc for future aid, as absurd as 
that seems for a staunchly anti-Commu- 


En 


nist regime. After a 30-minute meeting | 


with President Leopoldo Fortunato Gal- 
tieri last week, Soviet Ambassador Sergei 
Striganov expressed Moscow's “sympathy 
with the Argentine people’s hard fight 
against British imperialism.” Galtieri lat- 
er said that he would accept “any hand 
that is offered” to aid his country. It was 
unclear just what the Soviets, who bought 
75% of Argentina’s grain exports last 
year, were prepared to give Buenos Aires 


| in the way of military assistance. Wash- 


ington sources say that Moscow has been 
giving the Argentines satellite data on the 
location of British ships for “some time,” 
and there were unconfirmed reports last 
week that some 20 Soviet technicians 


| were helping the Argentines link up a na- 
tionwide radar system. Most Western an- | 


alysts, however, doubted that Buenos 
Aires would fall under the Soviet shadow 


hatever the extent of Soviet 
help, the Argentines seemed 
determined to get as much po- 
litical mileage as possible out 
of their new overtures to the East. Last 
week Nicanor Costa Méndez became the 
first Argentine Foreign Minister to visit 


| Cuba since Fidel Castro took power in 


1959. In a startling scene, Costa Méndez 
embraced the Communist leader, who 
had done his best to stir up trouble in Lat- 
in America. Addressing a conference of 
nations professing nonalignment with the 
major powers, Costa Méndez then round- 
ly denounced the “aggression of Great 
Britain” and said he was “astonished that 
the U.S. has given Britain arms and assis- 
tance to kill our people.” Before leaving 
Havana, Costa Méndez signed a $100 mil- 
lion trade agreement with Cuba, which 
had earlier promised Argentina “all nec- 
essary help.” 

To a degree, Latin America’s bitter- 
ness against the U.S. has extended to Eu- 
ropean countries that have backed Britain 
with economic and military sanctions 
against Argentina. The West Germans, 
who trade heavily with South America. 
have even dispatched a Cabinet minister 
on a troubleshooting tour of Latin Ameri- 
ca to explain Bonn’s support of Britain. A 
French diplomat noted that the govern- 
ment of President Frangois Mitterrand 
“has made one of its central foreign policy 
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goals that of improving North-South rela- 
tions. To the extent that the Falklands re- 
tard that, everyone loses.” 

In Britain, where news of last week’s 
military successes was greeted with in- 
creased national pride, the idea of losing 
seemed far, far away. Britons were bask- 
ing in the afterglow of the historic papal 
visit, which lifted spirits everywhere, and 
enjoying a spate of warm, sunny weather. 
The Queen went to the Epsom derby and 
smiled. There was even good economic 
news: inflation dropped into the single 
digits for the first time since Thatcher 
took office in May 1979. 

The Prime Minister, her face fresh 
and unlined, eyes bright and voice clear 
after eight weeks of crisis, was riding a 
mounting tide of popular support. Market 
& Opinion Research International, Brit- 
ain’s leading polling organization, last 
week reported a 56% approval rating for 
Thatcher (up from 25% last December) 
and a 49% rating for her government (up 
from 18% in December). There is no prec- 
edent in Britain for such rapid gains. 

To be sure, Thatcher had her critics 
among opposition politicians who called 
for a last try at a negotiated settlement. 
Abandoning negotiations, warned Social 
Democrat M.P. David Owen, the Foreign 
Secretary in the last Labor government, 
would mean “abandoning the U.N. char- 














ter, Britain’s friends and allies, and, even 
more important, Britain’s moral authority 
on the issue.” Senior Labor M.P. Roy 
Hattersley predicted “a permanent state 
of siege” in the Falklands and disclosed 
that “all sensible people know there 
has to be some accommodation with the 
Argentines.” 


ut Thatcher showed no signs of 
accepting that necessity. Instead, 
she talked about an extensive 


postwar reconstruction of the 
Falklands under British sovereignty. She 


has let it be known that she will not con- | 
template any Argentine participation in | 


the future administration of the islands. 
As Thatcher told a BBC interviewer last 
week: “[The islanders] never wanted to go 
to Argentina before. They'll be even less 
likely to now.” While Thatcher might 
eventually accept the idea of a U.N. ad- 
ministrator, she is adamantly opposed to 
a U.N. trusteeship, which would allow the 
Argentines “equality of access” and per- 
mit them “to flood the islands.” Above 
all, she is committed to consulting the 
islanders on all proposals concerning 
their future. 

In Thatcher’s view, Britain must make 
the islands economically viable and mili- 
tarily secure after the war. Her formula for 
doing that calls for multinational invest- 











ments and an international peace-keeping 
force that would include the U.S. Thatch- 
er believes that the presence of even a 
small force of U.S. troops on the islands 
would persuade the Argentines not to 
launch any further assaults. As she point- 
edly remarked last week, “When the 
Americans asked us to join them in a mul- 
tinational force in the Sinai, I said yes, be- 
cause it helped peace in that area.” 

But Washington, already severely 
burned in its Latin American relations, 
was not anxious to take part in such a 
scheme without Argentina’s approval 
and the participation of at least one other 
Latin American country. The idea of U.S. 
membership in a peace-keeping force 
came up during Reagan’s meeting with 
Thatcher in Paris, but both sides said no 
commitment was made. Referring to 
Thatcher’s proposal at week’s end, Haig 
told a news conference that it was “too 
early to say” whether the U.S. would par- 
ticipate in a peace-keeping force. He add- 


ed noncommittally: “The U.S. is anxious | 
to do anything it can to bring about a | 
peaceful, long-term solution to the situa- | 


tion.” No doubt. But just what Washing- 
ton could do to hasten the peace was not 
much clearer than it was the day the cri- 
sis began. —By Thomas A. Sancton. 
Reported by Bonnie Angelo/London and Marsh 
Clark/Buenos Aires 








Haig exploded when he learned that Kirkpatrick had 








More Kirkpatrick Woes 


te! ils Alexander Haig and U.N. Ambassador 
Jeane Kirkpatrick long feuded over the basic question of 
whether and when to side with the British in the Falklands 
dispute. The quarrel not only is a personality clash between 
two stubborn, prideful antagonists, but it reflects deep ideo- 
logical splits within the Administration. 

Kirkpatrick, who wrote her Ph.D. dissertation at 
Columbia University on Argentina during the Perdén 
years, considers herself the Administration’s premier 
expert on Latin America. Conservative and staunchly anti- 
Communist, she repaired the U.S.’s ties with Buenos 
Aires last year and fervently hoped to build a strategic 
barricade against leftist infiltration in the Western Hemi- 
sphere by forging closer links with au- 
thoritarian regimes like the military junta 
in Argentina. Though Haig shares Kirkpat- 
rick’s fears about Communist advances in 
Latin America, he is a political pragmatist 
who is generally more flexible on foreign 
policy issues. Having been Supreme Com- 
mander of NATO from 1974 to 1979, he 
tends to be more sympathetic to European 
interests. 

After Argentina invaded the Falklands 
last April, Kirkpatrick cautioned that the 
U.S. should remain neutral lest Washington 
force Buenos Aires into the orbit of the Sovi- 
et Union. When the Administration eventu- 
ally accepted Haig’s argument and took 
Britain’s side, Kirkpatrick spoke against 
providing London with military intelligence 
and equipment. 





met in New York with Air Force Brigadier José Miret, a po- 
litical-military strategist in the Argentine government, to 
discuss U.N. peace initiatives. Haig tracked her down by 
telephone at an aide’s apartment where, TIME has learned, 
she was conferring with Enrique Ros, the Deputy Argentine 
Foreign Minister. Haig, understandably angry at Kirkpat- 
rick’s apparent disagreement with U.S. support for Britain, 
blasted her for undermining U.S. foreign policy and blindly 
supporting Latin interests. Kirkpatrick, in turn, charged 
Haig with being ignorant of Latin American affairs and suf- 
fering from an acute case of Anglophilia. After the 45-min- 
ute snarling match, Haig pushed for Kirkpatrick’s resigna- 
tion. She then further enraged Haig last week by taking her 
case directly to the President. The pair met for 40 minutes in 
the Oval Office on Memorial Day. The upshot: Haig and 
noooere ums Kirkpatrick were told to stop bickering and 
get back to serious business. 

Their personal animus aside, Haig and 
Kirkpatrick disagree frequently on substan- 
tive policy matters. Kirkpatrick, for exam- 
ple, threatened to resign last January after 
Haig refused to push for stronger sanctions 
by America’s European allies following the 
military crackdown in Poland. In addition, 
critics claim, she has not been a particularly 
adept U.N. Ambassador. Yet, as the only 
woman in the Cabinet and as the most 
prominent neo-Conservative in the Admin- 
istration, Kirkpatrick remains politically 
valuable. Unfortunately, the spat between 
her and Haig not only diminishes the effec- 
tiveness of both officials but raises substan- 
tial questions about the direction and intent 
of U.S. foreign policy. 
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The Canon NP-400F delivers 
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in its class. And with a first copy 
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Sheraton 
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The Sheraton Centre, New York 


Right above Manhattan's Theatre Row! 1850 rooms and suites 
including the luxurious Sheraton Towers. 30 meeting rooms for 
conventions of 25 to 2500. Gourmet dining at Rainier's Restau 
rant. Entertainment and dancing at La Ronde. Caffe Fontana 
for continental dining and cocktails. In-house garage 
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Sheraton-Washington, D.C. 

A convention center below, a new luxury hotel above. 95,000 
square feet of exhibit space plus 38 meeting rooms for 10 to 
4400 (theatre-style)—the Capital site for your next convention 
1500 rooms, including 142 suites, four remarkable restaurants 
hree lounges and two pools 












Sheraton-Waikiki 


Have a spectacular convention right on Waikiki Beach! 1900 
rooms and suites and 21 separate meeting rooms make this a 
paradise for conventions of 40 to 3600. And there are tour 
ther spectacular Sheraton Hotels in Honolulu that are also 
ideal tor your convention or incentive trip 
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The Sheraton Centre, Toronto 

Best location in the city—in the heart of business, shopping 
and entertainment centers. 1450 rooms and suites. 27 meet 
ing rooms for 20 to 2750 (theatre-style). Fabulous dining in 
the Winter Palace Restaurant and the Café of the Redwoods 
Dinner-Theatre. Indoor/outdoor pool, sauna, exercise room 




















The New York Sheraton 


Ideally located in Mid-Manhattan, near the Coliseum and 
opposite Carnegie Hall. 1500 rooms and suites, three restau 
rants and relaxing lounges, 15 meeting rooms for 12 to 1000 
Complete videotape facilities, so you can tape proceedings 
and simultaneously transmit them cross-country 





Sheraton-Boston 

At Prudential Center in the heart of the Back Bay business 
district. With 1400 rooms, including exclusive accommodations 
in the Sheraton Towers, 40 conference rooms, four restaurants 
including the 4-star Apley’s, five cocktail lounges and the only 
year-round, indoor/outdoor hotel pool in Boston 
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Custom Built Garages 
With Over 37 Years Experience. 


Pierce Garages has a lasting reputation of Quality The garage of your choice, driveway in asphalt or 
Built Garages. An accumulated 37 years of building concrete and installation of a garage door operator or 
experience has made Pierce the top choice in this service and repair on your present overhead garage 
specialized field. Free standing or attached, brick, door whenever needed. “At Pierce every garage is 
frame or aluminum in a style to compliment your Special.” Visit our model garage display or call for a 

home. Pierce offers a complete package if you wish free home estimate 


| em ace Home Office: 79th & Harlem Ave. 


Bridgeview 458-4422 


GARAGES Tinley Park 532-1111 
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We devote every minute of our working day 
to the zipper. So you wont have to. 


Sometimes, the better a product works, the less you apparel, pants, outerwear, footwear, luggage or 
notice it. It does its job faithfully and dependably. sporting goods, we make sure they’re the best they 
Day in and day out. So much so you hardly know can be. From raw materials to finished production, 
it’s there. That’s the way it is with zippers. They through all stages of manufacturing and quality 
work so well you hardly know they’re there. But control, we never take our eyes off them. 

that’s because we work so hard on them every That’s why they work so well in everything. 
minute of every day. And why you probably don’t know us as well as 


Who are we? One of the country’s leading zipper you might. A price we're x Ge 
manufacturers. Whether our zippers go into fashion _ quite willing to pay. y (<4 


Helping people and industry 
through creative technology. 
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On the edge of Waikiki you'll find a whole world 
inside a Village. The Hilton Hawaiian Village. 
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never miss a thing. 
A spacious beach, catamaran cruises and an 

ocean full of excitement are just out the door. A 
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treasures from throughout the Pacific and the 
Orient. And eight restaurants assure you a variety 
of superb cuisine, not to mention the spectacular 
Don Ho Polynesian Review. 

All the wonder of Waikiki is just steps away. But 
wait till you see it from our point of view. The 
Hilton Hawaiian Village. A world apart. 


[ HILTON HAWAIIAN VILLAGE 


Call your local Hilton Reservation Service or your Travel Agent 














See all you imagine. 





Suddenly, the dream is real. 
Color as vivid as your imagination. Images that 
capture a richness of detail rarely seen before. 
Beauty, as fresh as tomorrow, today. 

Fuji videocassettes. In all the most popular 
Beta and VHS lengths. 

For all there is worth seeing. 
And all there is yet to see. 


©1981 Fuji Photo Film U.SA., Inc., Magnetic Tape Division, 350 Fifth Avenue, NY, NY 10118. 





8 out of 10 people 
don’t know how to 
buy life insurance. 


We want to help...even if you don’t buy it from us. 


The price of life insurance has not only dropped dramatically, today there are more 


good policies to choose from than ever before. 


The Bankers Life of Des Moines wants you to understand the advantages and 
disadvantages of each, which is right for you, and why...no matter what company 
you do business with. So we've prepared a set of booklets that will make you more 
knowledgeable about life insurance. It will help dispel any fear you may have of 
being “sold” a policy rather than you “buying” what you actually need. 


You'll learn, for instance, that some companies charge twice 
as much, or more, than others for the same coverage. Then 
we'll tell you how one simple question will enable you to 
compare the cost of competing policies. This information 
alone could save you thousands of dollars over your lifetime. 


We'll also show you how to evaluate life insurance companies, 


and help you select one that's best for your needs...even 
if it's not us. 


And, most important, we'll show you how you can determine 
how much life insurance you need and can afford, and how 
you can protect yourself against the effects of inflation. 


We'll send you these booklets by mail if you'll send us the 
coupon below. Should you also wish to discuss your needs 
with an agent of The Bankers Life of Des Moines, you'll 
find us listed in the Yellow Pages. 


THE BANKERS LIFE 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY DES MOINES, IOWA 50307 





The Bankers Life, 
Consumer Services 
| Des Moines, lowa 50307 


Please mail information that will help 
| me buy life insurance wisely. 





| Name 


Address 





City 





State 
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Final Act of a Bitter Tragedy 





With speed and effective- 
ness, the British slashed 
across the bleak interior of 
East Falkland Island last 
week and poised them- 
selves for the final push 
into Port Stanley. Mud- 
stained Royal Marines 
and paratroopers, their faces unshaven 
and blackened with camouflage cream, 
Slogged through treacherous bogs and 
over small mountains, brushing aside spo- 
radic Argentine resistance. Scorpion 
tanks and Snowcat personnel carriers 
rumbled through squalls of rain and sleet 
on crude, rutted tracks that quickly be- 
came soupy quagmires. Harrier jump jets 
flew mission after mission over the Falk- 
lands capital, dropping 600-lb. cluster 
bombs on Argentine troop concentra- 
tions. Offshore the 4.5-in. guns of Royal 
Navy frigates and destroyers kept up a 


105-mm artillery pieces firing from the 
heights ten miles or less from the city. 

Suffering only minimal casualties, 
and seeking to end as quickly as possible 
the bitter and improbable little war, the 
British force attacking Port Stanley had 
brilliantly carried out its assault across 
rugged terrain. Only a week after the Brit- 
ish breakout from their invasion beach- 
head around Port San Carlos, the Argen- 
tine force of 7,000 troops was hemmed in 
by some 5,000 Royal Marine commandos 
and members of the 2nd and 3rd battal- 
ions of Britain’s Parachute Regiment (see 
map). An additional 3,500 men, chiefly 
Scots and Welsh Guards and the legend- 
ary Gurkhas of Britain’s 5th Infantry Bri- 
gade, were expected to complete the siege. 
Said a senior official at Britain’s Defense 
Ministry in London: “When our big at- 
tack goes in, we shall have superiority in 
numbers, guns and morale.” 

But despite their perilous position, the 
Argentines showed no sign of surrender- 
ing. General Mario Benjamin Menéndez 
declared that his forces were eagerly 
| awaiting the major British attack. Said he: 
“We should not only defeat them, but we 





never again have the daring idea of at- 
tacking our soil.” 

As the showdown approached, mili- 
tary experts from around the world 
praised the British air, sea and land oper- 
ation that had isolated Port Stanley. After 
traveling some 7,800 miles to the Falk- 
lands, Britain’s 40-ship military task 
force, led by the aircraft carriers Hermes 
and Invincible, had ferried ashore as 
many as 8,500 troops, plus their equip- 
ment, supporting armor, air defense mis- 
siles and other vital supplies. 


38 








steady pounding, adding to the crump of | 


should do it in such a way that they will | 


All last week the buildup of the Brit- 
ish forces continued. Additional Harrier 
jets were flown in from Britain to increase 
the number of the versatile aircraft in 
combat in the South Atlantic from 37 to 
52. The Harriers refueled from a “daisy 
chain” of Victor aerial tankers circling 
between Britain’s military base at Ascen- 
sion Island and the Falklands, 3,800 miles 
away. But apparently the chain can still 
break: late last week a Vulcan bomber on 
a maritime reconnaissance mission made 
| asudden forced landing in Rio de Janeiro; 
the British aircraft may have missed a 
rendezvous with the tankers. 

Both the original British landing and 
subsequent offensive depended upon me- 
ticulous planning. To ensure that preci- 
sion, Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher’s 
| five-member War Cabinet had from the 

start delegated complete control over the 
| Falklands fighting to Britain’s command- 
ers-on-the-spot: Rear Admiral John 
(“Sandy”) Woodward, 50, aboard the air- 
craft carrier Hermes, and Major General 
John Jeremy Moore, 53, leader of the 
British ground forces on East Falkland. 
Initially, says a senior British official in 














Argentine prisoners of war, under the guard of Royal Marines, leaving Goose Green are. 


The clash of two determined nations climaxes in Port Stanley 


London, “the only restraints placed on 
Admiral Woodward and General Moore 
were that casualties be kept to a mini- 
mum, that there should be no bombing of 
the Argentine mainland airbases and that 
the timing of the invasion should be a 
matter of political decision.” 


explained the official, was the trou- 

bling memory of how Sir Anthony 
Eden, then Britain’s Prime Minister, had 
hampered the British task force during 
the ill-fated Suez invasion of 1956 by issu- 
ing a stream of contradictory orders to his 
commanders. Thatcher and her War 
Cabinet were determined that there 
should be no repetition of such self-de- 
feating ministerial interference. Indeed, 
since approving the commanders’ general 
war plan, London has not issued a single 
operational order or given any form of 
military advice to the fighting men in the 
Falklands. 

One of the key decisions made by 
Woodward and Moore, say military ex- 
perts, was to choose the Port San Carlos 
area as a landing site. Sheltered from at- 


T:: reason for London’s flexibility, 
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The pride of the British army matched against young, inexperienced conscripts. 
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tacking Argentine aircraft by fingers of 
land, the site, says one Dutch military ob- 
server, “provided a kind of naval trench, a 
defense axis, that made the debarkation 
of troops practical.” In particular, the in- 
let neutralized Argentina's use of the ship- 
killing Exocet missile that on May 4 de- 
stroyed H.M.S. Sheffield and two weeks 
ago sank the container ship Atlantic Con- 
veyor. Unlike U.S. cruise missiles, the sea- 
skimming Exocet lacks the ability to 
dodge hills in order to reach its target. 
Although the British and Argentine 
forces on East Falkland were roughly 
equal, expert observers like Maxwell Tay- 
lor, former Chairman of the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, believed that the British 
held a decisive advantage. In such a situa- 
tion, Taylor told TIME last week, “what 
matters is the kind of men you have in the 
foxholes.” NATO commanders agreed that 
the British troops, all volunteers, were far 
superior to the young and inexperienced 
conscripts who formed the main Argen- 
tine forces. The Royal Marines and the 
Parachute Regiment troops that have car- 
ried out the bulk of the offensive are Brit- 
ain’s best. Along with regular infantry 
training, the marines take courses in am- 
phibious techniques, special commando 
tactics and an extraordinary series of 
physical fitness exercises. In addition, the 
marines, who have the permanent role of 
helping to guard the northern flank of 
NATO, had trained in the harsh climate of 
Norway; conditions there are similar in 
some ways to what they found in the 
Falklands. As for the Argentines, says one 















NATO official, “You can’t expect con- 
scripts from a warm country to be very ef- 
fective on icebound rock.” 

Before last week’s military drive, Brit- 
ish officers proudly referred to the fitness 
and esprit of their troops as a “secret 
weapon in the Falklands.” The officers 
were right. The 2nd Battalion paratroop- 
ers were eager for combat as they moved 
out of the San Carlos redoubt and headed 
in predawn darkness for the narrow isth- 
mus sheltering Darwin and Goose Green. 
Darwin fell easily, but the British were 
surprised by the Argentine garrison of 
some 1,650 men, nearly three times the 
expected number, at Goose Green. 


tered as the paratroopers came un- 

der attack from an Argentine ma- 
chine-gun nest. Lieut. Colonel Herbert 
Jones, 42, known to his men as “H,” the 
commander of the 2nd Battalion and the 
man who had urged his supervisors to in- 
clude his unit in the task force, led a pla- 
toon against the position and wiped it out. 
During the attack, Jones was killed. That 
evening a detachment of troops brought 
his body down a hillside from the battle- 
field. He was buried on the original 
beachhead with 16 other casualties in a 
spartan wartime ceremony. 

The fact that British casualties were 
being buried in the Falklands caused 
growing resentment at home, although 
the nation’s dead in other wars had been 
buried on or near the battlefield. Re- 
sponding to the concern, the British gov- 


A: one point the British assault fal- 








Green on May 28. 

2) The 3rd Parachute Battalion and a Royal 
Marine commando force move farther along 
the southern route to Port Stanley. 


strike directly east across the island. 
troopers secure Teal Inlet. 
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1) British 2nd Parachute Battalion takes Goose 


3) Two marine battalions with some paratroopers 
4) Marines go north and take Douglas, while para- 


5) The two groups converge outside Port Stanley. At 
Mount Kent (1,500 ft. high) British 105-mm guns begin 
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shelling the dug-in Argentines. British 4 
6) Advance positions are set up on Two Sisters hills, six \ pr wan ae 
miles from Port Stanley. British troops are reinforcedby Sth = SC 0 5 miles aa” 
Infantry Brigade from the QE2 (Scots, Welsh and Gurkhas). Neotel y 

The British force on the island is estimated at 8,500, the “a > 
Argentine garrison at 7,000. wa = 


7 
ernment was considering a plan to bring 
back any soldier if his family so requested. 

With 250 men killed, the Argentine 
force at Goose Green surrendered. The 
senior officer at the outpost, Air Vice 
Commodore Wilson Doser Pedroza, for- 
mally paraded his men and gave them a 
brief speech lauding their courage and 
their cause. The Argentine troops sang 
their national anthem (“O hear, ye mor- 
tals, the sacred call. . .”’). Then they threw 
their helmets and guns to the ground, 
some showing obvious relief. 

The number of prisoners of war 
swelled to 1,600 as outlying Argentine de- 





| tachments also laid down their arms. De- 
| spite their spirited defense at Goose 


Green, many of the soldiers were teen- 
agers who had come into the fighting ill 
prepared. The wounded were taken to 
British hospital ships, the remainder to 
the landing ship Sir Percival and another 
British merchant vessel. The Argentines 
were herded to the ships’ holds, which 
had been converted into huge barracks. 
There they crouched in rows while they 
were stripped, searched and documented. 
To satisfy the 1949 Geneva Conventions’ 
injunction that P.O.W.s must be identi- 
fied, the British scoured the civilian ship 
until they found labels left by the vessel’s 
previous masters, the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Steam Navigation Co. (P&O), to 
use for name tags. 

In the gear left behind by the defeated 
Argentines was a stockpile of cigar- 
shaped canisters suitable for carrying na- 
palm. London quickly denied a press re- 
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port that two canisters had been dropped 
on British soldiers as they advanced on 
Goose Green. But the British did charge 
that during the fighting one group of Ar- 
gentines had waved a white flag of surren- 
der, then opened fire on the troops who 
went forward to take them prisoner. No 
deaths were reported as a result of the 
incident. 

For the 112 Falkland Islanders who 
had remained in Goose Green during the 
two-month Argentine occupation, some 
of them elderly and in poor health, the ar- 
rival of the British paratroopers was a true 


liberation. For the previous 30 days, the | 


Argentines had kept them under armed 
guard inside the local one-story commu- 
nity hall. As British air attacks on Goose 
Green increased prior to the ground as- 
sault, the Argentine soldiers became in- 
creasingly nervous. Eric Goss, manager of 
the settlement, said that when the British 
bombarded the area before moving in, 
some of the younger Argentine troops 
“kicked doors down and shot off locks just 
to find places for shelter.” 


by British Royal Marines and para- 

troopers traveling the northern 
route toward Port Stanley. Some of the 
troops flew by helicopter, but most made 
the trip by “yomping,” the marines’ slang 
for their style of forced marching while 
weighed down with as much as 120 Ibs. of 
combat gear. The 40-mile march appar- 
ently took the Argentines by surprise. Re- 
ported British Journalist Charles Lau- 
rence with the marine commandos: “Our 
intelligence indicates that [Argentine] at- 
tempts to move around the islands, too 
boggy for most military vehicles, have ex- 
hausted them. They did not count on the 
British force being able to move with 
speed.” 

The marines marched by night for six 
hours or more through sleet, snow and 
torrential rain. Occasionally they took 
refuge in farm buildings, but more often 
they slept outdoors, eating cold meals to 
avoid the giveaway light of a fire. In short, 
it was a familiar picture of ground troops 
on the attack. Said one officer: “In the last 
war, the infantry walked from the Nor- 
mandy beaches to Berlin. We can walk to 
Stanley.” 

Disconcerted by the rapid British ad- 
vance, the Argentines kept falling back 
from their positions in the direction of 
Port Stanley. The occupiers were espe- 
cially leery of night fighting, a particular 
skill of the British. At Darwin and Goose 
Green, pointed out one Western Europe- 
an military expert, the British began their 
attack under cover of darkness against in- 
experienced Argentine conscripts “who 
don’t know how to read shadows and fired 
their guns needlessly, giving away their 
positions and using up their ammuni- 
tion.” Some of the Argentines may have 
surrendered simply because of ammuni- 
tion shortages. 

The British also exploited their air 


De» and Teal Inlet were captured 
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support. Early in the week, the attackers 
used helicopters to airlift men and weap- 
ons to Mount Kent (elevation: 1,504 ft.), 
the commanding height only ten miles 
from Port Stanley. According to one par- 
ticipant in the attack, British pilots flew 
their heavily loaded machines as close to 
the ground as possible, hugging the con- 
tours of the land for protection. 

The Argentines had neglected to de- 
fend the high ground in that area so vital 
to their stronghold. The British, working 
through the snow, overnight installed 
mortars and 105-mm guns on the moun- 
tain and established advance positions on 
| two lesser hills known as the Two Sisters, 
four miles closer to the capital. By morn- 
ing they had established a commanding 
position. Suddenly the sun came out, and 








Los condores’ absence was a handicap. 


the British could see Port Stanley and the 
South Atlantic. Gunnery observers began 
calling down fire on nearby enemy bun- 
kers. That was not enough for the marine 
unit’s commanding officer. Said he: “Let's 
get on with the targets that really matter. 
Start putting a few rounds into Moody 
Brook [a former Royal Marine barracks 
about two miles from Port Stanley that 
General Menéndez had established as a 
forward headquarters]. Then every Argie 
between here and there will know that he 
is in range of our guns.” 

The Argentine forces seemed unwill- 
ing, or unable, to respond to the British 
harassment. The British were spared even 
the expected daredevil attacks by the cou- 
rageous pilots of the Argentine air force, 
known to their adulators at home as /os 
condores (the condors), who had sunk 
three ships during the British landing on 
East Falkland. In previous attacks, the air 
force had lost some 40 pilots and, accord- 
ing to the British, nearly 70 aircraft. But 
the Argentines still had more 
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enough planes and pilots to make a final 
assault against the British troops besieg- 
ing Port Stanley, provided the bad weath- 
er cleared. Some British military experts 
fully expected /os condores to fly again be- 
fore the battle was decided. 

The Argentines, probably short of air- 
craft and pilots, managed only two desul- 
tory raids against the British task force. In 
one, a Skyhawk fighter-bomber was be- 
lieved to have been shot down. In the oth- 
er, an Argentine C-130 Hercules trans- 
port aircraft tried to bomb a British 
tanker. Airmen on the makeshift bomber 
simply pushed the bombs out a cargo 
door. One projectile bounced off the tank- 
er, causing no damage. 

Argentina was scrambling abroad for 
new weapons, particularly for its air force, 
as the pressure on Port Stanley increased. 
British officials last week said that the Ar- 
gentines may have acquired a number of 
Israeli-made Gabriel antiship missiles 
that can be used by Argentina’s Mirage 
fighter-bombers. Israeli Foreign Ministry 
Spokesman Avi Pazner insisted that his 
government had not made any new sales 
but did not deny that it might have been 
fulfilling past contracts that included such 
weapons. Libyan Strongman Muammar 
Gaddafi is also said to have offered arms 
to the Argentines. What Buenos Aires 
particularly wants is more of the French- 
built Exocet missiles, which have sunk 
two British ships. The British do not know 
how many Exocets the Argentines have 
left, but sources estimate they may have 
half a dozen. To counter the Exocet, Brit- 
ish technical experts have adopted the 
World War II system of dropping thin 
strips of metal foil to confuse the target- 
sighting radar in the nose of the missile. 


eapons are unlikely to solve the 
WY vrsviens of the Argentine troops 

on the ground in Port Stanley. 
Their return fire at the British positions 
on Mount Kent last week was described 
by a British journalist with his country’s 
troops as “sporadic and ineffective.” He 
said that the Argentines appeared “disor- 
ganized and unbelievably badly placed to 
defend themselves.” 

Trying to undercut the Argentine will 
to fight, British Rear Admiral Woodward 
last week had Harriers drop leaflets over 
Port Stanley urging the Argentines to sur- 
render. One leaflet was in the form of a 
safe-conduct pass; on its reverse, Wood- 
ward sent an open letter to Argentina’s 
General Menéndez. Wrote Woodward: 
“We are both aware of the serious mili- 
tary situation which now confronts you 
and your men. There can be no prospect 
of your garrison being relieved. Matters 
have now reached the point where you 
must consider whether there is any fur- 
ther point in maintaining resistance in the 
face of such overwhelming odds.” Wait- 
ing for the assault, Menéndez sent back 
no reply. — By George Russell. Reported 
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Violence Begets Violence 





Bombs explode in Beirut as the Israelis retaliate inresponse to the attack on their London envoy 





_ An Israeli Ambassador is shot, and Jerusalem strikes back 


hortly after 11 p.m., Israel’s Ambas- 

sador to Britain, Shlomo Argov, left a 
diplomatic dinner at London’s Dorches- 
ter Hotel and walked toward his waiting 
car on fashionable Park Lane. Suddenly, 
a man who had been loitering near by 
opened fire on the Israeli envoy, wound- 
ing him critically. The gunman, later 
identified as an Arab student, was shot 
down by police as he attempted to get 
away. 

It was an act of brazen political vio- 
lence that seemed to invite reprisals. But 
no one was prepared for the force or 
harshness of Jerusalem’s response. Israel 
slammed Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion strongholds in southern Lebanon by 
air, land and sea. After two days of 
pounding, Lebanese officials reported 
that more than 100 people had been killed 
and more than 300 others wounded. Most 
were civilians. 

The first waves of Israeli jets con- 
centrated on P.L.O. targets in Beirut 
and its outskirts. Though the bombs 
were aimed mostly at guerrilla bases 
and other P.L.O. installations, attacks 
were made on such nonmilitary areas as 
Family Beach, a popular stretch of sand 
and surf just south of the beleaguered 
capital. Israel’s planes hammered hard 
at Beirut’s Sports City, a former stadium 
that is now a storage depot for food and 
supplies for Al Fatah, a commando 
group of the P.L.O. Two floors of the 
structure collapsed under fire, burying 
guerrillas and their families in a broken 
mass of reinforced concrete. 

Other Israeli targets included P.L.O. 
offices in Fakhani, the scene of an Israeli 
air attack last year, and the Palestinian 
refugee camps of Bourj el Brajneh and Sa- 
bra. The P.L.O., in a retaliatory strike of 
its own, fired scores of Soviet-made Kat- 
| yusha rockets and long-range artillery 








shells at towns and settlements in north- 
ern Israel. Israeli gunners responded in 
border duels that continued throughout 
the night. P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Ara- 
fat declared that his guerrilla forces would 
teach Jerusalem a “lesson.” Israeli Eco- 
nomic Minister Ya’acov Meridor vowed 
that his country would “liquidate the 
sources of the shooting.” 

Over a two-day period Israeli planes 
hit at 50 different sites across southern 
Lebanon. At one point, the jets reportedly 
blew up a 500-yd. segment of the main 
road that connects Beirut with the south, 
effectively blocking the passage of Leba- 
nese refugees seeking escape from the re- 
lentless bombings. Israeli gunships off the 
southern Lebanese coast joined the attack 
by shelling the village of Ras el Rin and 
the Palestinian refugee camp at Rashi- 
diyeh, near the Israeli border. Just outside 
Damur, south of Beirut, more than 20 mu- 
tilated bodies lay strewn across the road. 
On the route to Sidon, a civilian bus was 
struck by a bomb that killed 20 passengers 
and wounded 35 others. 

Surveying the bloodshed in Beirut, 
one appalled Western diplomat asked: “If 
this is vengeance, then what happened to 
[the biblical injunction] ‘an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth?’” In battered Leba- 
non, at least, the arithmetic of Israeli ret- 
ribution—100 for 1—seemed tragically 
askew. In Israel, however, many officials 
and ordinary citizens felt the raids were 
an appropriate response to the cold- 
blooded shooting of Argov. It was the lat- 
est in a series of attacks on Israeli envoys. 


On April 3, an Israeli embassy official in | 
Paris named Ya’acov Barsimantov, who 


was said to be particularly well informed 
about P.L.O. activities in Europe, was fa- 
tally shot outside of his apartment by an 
unidentified woman. Only three days ear- 
lier, the offices of the Israeli military at- 


*| taché in Paris had been sprayed with ma- 


chine-gun fire. 

Many foreign observers suspected 
that one Palestinian faction or another 
had been involved in the London assault, 
though the P.L.O. office in London denied 
responsibility. The gunman, Ghassan 
Hassan Ahmed Said, 23, who was hospi- 
talized and then turned over to the police, 
had at least two accomplices. The three 
men carried two Jordanian passports and 
one from Iraq. Their capture by Scotland 
Yard reportedly led to the seizure of a hit 
list targeting other high-level Israelis, as 
well as a cache of guns, hand grenades 
and ammunition 


he attack on Argov powerfully rein- 
forced hawkish elements in the Is- 
raeli government, while strengthening 
the resolve of Cabinet members who 


| had been hesitant to opt for a full-scale | 


strike against P.L.O. bases in Lebanon 
Said Yitzhak Moda’i, an Israeli minister 
without portfolio: “Prolonged restraint 
costs too much. We must strike at the 
terrorists.” Indeed, even before Argov 
was shot, Israeli Foreign Minister Yit- 
zhak Shamir had called for “complete 
elimination of the P.L.O. In the wake 
of the Argov assassination attempt, a 
spokesman for the Israeli foreign minis- 
try declared that the ten-month-old 
cease-fire was being “permanently vio- 
lated” by the P.L.O. 

At week's end Israeli tanks and troops 
appeared to be poised for a possible attack 
across the border. All of Israel’s northern 
military forces were fully mobilized, and 
troops throughout the rest of the country 
were on alert. The Ministerial Defense 
Committee, consisting of the Cabinet and 
military high command, met in Jerusalem 
to consider what step Israel might take 
next. The Middle East peace, thin as an 
eggshell at the best of times, seemed on 
the verge of shattering. —By Patricia Blake. 
Reported by Robert Siater/Jerusalem and 
William Stewart/Beirut 





Israeli Ambassador Shlomo Argov 
One in a series of cold-blooded shootings. — 
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WILL SOMEONE PLEASE TELL 


County Carnival 
Cyber Strike 
Disk Talker 


ACCOUNTING 


Account Keeper 

Accounting Plus [1 
Accounting Plus Il Be Package 
Accounts Receivable 


Accounts Receivable Balance Forward 


Accounts Recetvable/ Sales Analysis 
ACS Basic Accounting System 

AMI Client Write-Up 

Asset Record System 

WF Accounts Receivable System 


Rredlee rl Ledger 
I-Deprecanion 


BPI al Ledger 

Business Accounting 

Business Check Register and Budget 
Business Control System 

CPA 

Ghent Accounting System 
Construcnon Accounting 

CPA Client Write-Up 

Darawrite Client Write-Up System 
Delivery Service Automation 


Depreciation Calculations and Reports 


Executive Accounting System 


Financial and Management Accounting 


Fiewncial Partner 

Fixed Asset Accounting 

Fixed Asset Deprecianion 

Fixed Assets/ Deprecianion Schedules 
Fund Accounting System 

General Accounting 

General Accounting Package 


Insoft Accountant System 

Integrated Accounting System 

IRAP 

Ledger System Business Module 
Financial Reporting 

MAXILEDOER 


S8CS General Ledger 
SNIP — Integrated Accounting 


The Accourmant Finance Data Base 

The Bookkeeper System 

The Boss Financial Accounting 

The Business Bookkeeping System 

The Controller 

The Depreciation Planner 

The Software Fitness Program 

AGRICULTURE 

Adjusted Weaning Weights 

AEEFUT-Herd Management 
Performance 

Cantle Feeding Economics 

Com Harvest Losses 

Corn vs. an Alternate Crop 

Cow-Calf Profitability 

Crop Yiekds 

tyre of Com Production 


pha a ‘Pash $ hem hrtey Production 
Feeder Pig 
Fertilicer ny acres 


Firushing Feeder Pigs 

Job Cost (Crop Cost} 

Least Cost Fertilizer Application 
Liming Soil 

Manure and Fertilizer 

Net Energy for Feedlot Cartle 
PEDIGREE-5 Generation Annotated 





Pedigree 
Protem Balancing for feedlot Cattle 
SBCS Agri-Lodger 
Selling Wer Com vs Dry 
Sheep Production Economics 
Soil Erosion 
Soybean Harvest Lowes 
Swine Ravion Analyses 
Swine Ranon Formulation 


APPLICATION PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT AIDS 


AFORTH 

ABT Pascal Tools 

APEX-6502 Amembly Language 

Apple-80 Disassembler 

Assembly Language Development 
System 

AUDEX: Audio Programming Akt 





CRASIC Program Maiewenance Utilines 


CINDEX 

Cosapple 1802 Disassembler 
CRTFORM Programmer Procductiviry 
Dagnosnes I 


DISTEL-Disk Based Disassembler 
Executive Plansung System 
Floating Point Dictionary 

Forms 2 


Key Perfect-Checksum Table Generator 
Linkdisk-Disk Unility for Apple Pascal 


Linkvadeo-Screen Unlity 
Lower Case Character Generator 
MULISPY MUSTAR-8O 


OGI-Forth-implementanon of FIG-Forth 


Pearl Ill-Rapid Logic Generator 
Personal Programmer 
Prism/Ads Data Base Generator 


Programming Aads 3.3 


Quic-N-Easy Application Development 


RAID-Real Time Assembly Debugger 
Scientific Data Base 

SID-Symbolic Instruction Debugger 
Stok PilocMenu Generator 
STRING-8O 

STRING. BIT 

Systems Analyst 


Teacher Plus Teaching & Reference Pkg 


The BASIC Teacher 


The Last One-Program Generator Pkg 


The Bolbox Programmung Unilinies 
Tiny-C-lnteractive Programming 
UCSD Pascal 

Unlock Development Too! 

V-COM Disassembler Package 
Z8000 Cross Assembler 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT TOOLS 


Analyst-Business Productivity 


Sack General Business Program 


Magicale-Forecasting Package 
Micro-DSS/ Finance 
Microfinesse-Financial Mo 
Milestone-Crincal Path Networ! 


Analysis 
Project Boss-Mgr s Cost Control System 


Project Planning and Budgeting 
Retail Purchasing & Pricing 

Salary Planner 

Senior Analyst 
Supercale-Electranic Spread-Sheet 
Support Pkg for Real Estate Mgmt 
T/ Maker U-Visual Calculating Tool 


Analyzer 


VisiCale Real Estate Template 


CAPTTIAL PROJECTS 
PLANNING & CONTROL 


Angle Project Scheduling 

APM-Project Management System 

Jobtrak-Project Tracking 

Milestone Project Management 

Progect Management System 

Project Planning 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Apple Access Ill 

BISYNC-40 

BSTAM 

Class Data Recorder 

CM-900 Burroughs Network Services 

Communications Program 


Crosstalk Smart Terminal/ File Transfer 


Data Capture 4.0 
Data Transporter Package 
Datalink 


DTS-5-Serial Data Transfer 
Electronic Mail 

1OM-CIYM Allows Transfer of Dora 
1E/ Modem 

Intercom Communications 

METTY dntelligent Terminal Package 
Micro-Courier 

Micro-Telegram 

Microlink-80-File Transfer Program 
Reformarter-CTY M IBM Data Transter 
Remate Console Program 
Smarterm- CPM Terminal Program 





Term [}-Computer Intercommunications 


Term Intercommunications Package 

TTY-Communications With Other 
Computers 

U-Net-Shared Resources Network 


Analysis 


VT-100 Emulator 
Western Union Interface 
DATA MANAGEMENT 


CBS Business System 


KTDS-Key to Disk. Data Entry 


Super Kram fl ~ Multi-Keyed 
Random Access 


The Reprogrammable Data Base Program 
System 





DATA SECURITY SYSTEMS 


Absolute Security 
Encode/ Decode Security System 


DISTRIBUTION 











Entry and Inventory Control 


The Store 
Retail Distribunion System 


EDUCATION — BUSINESS 


Accounting Tutor 
Comparative Buying 
Income Meets Expenses 
Interactive Typing Tutor 

Job Readiness-Assessment & 


nt 
Mastertype- Typing Instruction 
Money Mgmt Assessment 


Typing Tutor 
You Can Bank On IrBank Concepes 


EDUCATION ~ CHEM/ PHYSICS 


Acid-Based Chemistry 
Atomic Structure 

Chem Lab Simulation 
Chemucal Equilitenam 
Chemistry With A Computer 


Fundamental Skills for General Chemistry 


High School Chemastry 

High School/ Jr College CA1 Biology 
High School/ Je College CA1 Physics 
Organic Nomenclature 

Physics 


EDUCATION ~ ENGLISH 
A Batch of Endings 
of Pronoury Antecedent 
Alphabetize 


Capialicanon 
Catalog Cards 


Use the Table of Contents 
Using Adjectives’ Adverbs Correctly 


Word Scrambler & Super Speller 


EDUCATION . MATH 


Addition & Subtraction 
Algebra | 

Basic Math Skills 

Compu Math: Anthmetic Skills 


Marching and Using Numbers: 
Matching Geometric Figures 
Math-Addition & Subtraction 
Matrix Mathematics Package 
Measurements 

Multiplication & Division 
Mumath-PO Symbolic Math 
New Subtraction 

Numerical Analysis Mathematics 
Problem Solving 

Problem Solving in Everyday Math 


Sets 

Sign Dnill/ Typing 

Statistical Analysis | Mathematics 
Statistics 3.0 


Typing Fractions 
EDUCATION — MISC 


2&8 Courseware 
American History Through 


Biographies 
American Indians 


Antonyms 

Apple Sack 2 Home Education 
Approximate Measure 
Astronomy 1 6 IT 
Concentration Taxing 
Counting Calories 

Early Civilization 
Educational Package 
Educator's Disk 

Family Fun 

Farm and Farm Products 
Hi-Res Life 

History 

Home Safe Home 
Insects 


Living Things 

Math. Sports, Etc 

Middle Ages 

Money 

Moptown 

Mother Goose Rhymes 
Music/Art 

Our Bodies 

Poson Proof Your Home 
Questions & Arawers in Biology 
Questions & Answers in History 


Questar 

Reverse/ Sampling 

School Days 

Sentence Beginning 

Shore Features 

Sound 

Supermap 

Synonyms 

Systems of the Body 

Teacher Create Senes 

Tkacher Plus 

Telling Time 

The Basic Teacher Pac 

The Earth and It's Composition 
The Professtonal-Teaching Program 


The Solar System 
‘Transportation History 


FINANCE-INVESTMENT & 
PORTFOLIO ANALYSIS 


Analysis I-Stock Trend Data Analysis 


een agg 
Computrac File Reader 

Dow Jones News & 

Dow Jones Portfolio Evaluator 
Dowlog-MC 

Electronic Stock Pac 
Engineer's System For 
Forecast | 

Forecast Il 


Fotofolto-V tsual Display w/ Statistics 


Gannis Square of Nine Analysis 
Intelligent Investor 
Investment Analysis 
Market Charter-Technical Analyse 
Maneybee-inwestment Analyst 
Options 80-Stock Options Analyzer 
Portfolo Master 

harter 


essen 
Ratortn-Investment Analysis 
Stock and Opsons Analysis 
Stock Forecasting 

Stock Market Management 
Stock Market Uniiry 


Stock Valuation Program 
Stocksheers 
Strategy M-Monitor Price Change 


Tickertec-Tickertape Program 
Wilers 6 Systems Analysis 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Chinese Lessons 

Foreign Words and Phrases 

Greek Roots and Prefixes 
Lessons 

Latin Roots and Prefixes 

The French Hangman 

The Russian Disk 

The Spanish Hangman 


GAMES 





Fe 
ri 


Typhoon, 
¢ ~ The Time Machine 


Ff 


a 


Adventure Pak 
Space Sack 
Game Sack 
Apple Sack 9 — Base Star 
Apple Stellar Invaders 
Apmie-ons 


ttiitii 
£ 


Cartels and Curthroats 
Castle Wolfenstein 
Chambers of Xenobia 
Chebychev 1 
Chebychey 2 
Chronicles of Oxgroth 
Civil War 

Compu Math Arithenetic 
Compu Math Decimals 
Compo-Math Fractions 
Computer Air Combat 
Computer Baschall 


Computer Bismark 
Computer Conflict 
Computer Napoleonics 
Computer rterback 
Cops and Re 

Cosmo Mission 


Golf/ Cross-Our 
Gorgon 
Hammurabe 

Head On Game 
Hellfire Warrior 
Hi-Res Football 
Hi-Res Soccer 

In The Army Now 
Into Ships 

Jet ¢ Pilot 
Klondike 2000 

Lost By SI 

Masterm 
Meteoroids in Space 
Micro Othello 
Mimic 

Mind Games Packay 
Mission Asteroids 
Mystery House 
Need an Analyst 
Nominees Jignaw 
Od Wreoon 

Olympic Decathlon 
Operation Apocalypy 
Orbitron 


Perception 30 
Phantoms Five 
Planetords 

Pk 3D 

Pokeno: 

Poker Slot Machine 
Pool 1.5 

Pot © Gold | 

Pt 'O Gold II 
President Elect 
Pro Football 

Pro Picks 

Project Omega 
Pulsar Il 

Race For Midnight 
Raster Blaster 
Red Baron 
Rendezvous 
Robot Wars 
Sahara Warriors 
Sargon I (Chesst 
Satellite Trak 
Shell Games 
Shuffleboard 
Skybombers 
Skybombers I 
Sneakers 

Sne 

Soft 

Softside Publications 


Sub Anack 

‘Tawala’s Last Redouly 
Teacher's Pet 

Temple of Apshal 
‘Brrorist 

‘Rerad 

The Strip 

The Asteroad Field 
The Great Escape 
The Hone Selector | 
The Prisoner 

The Scorekeeper 
The Shattered Allian 
The Warp Factor 
Three Mile Island 
Torpedo Fire 


Ultima 

Voyage of the Valkyr: 

War arxd Games 

War Games 

Warp Factor 

Warch Your Moves 

Win ut the Races 

Workd’s Greatest 
Blackjack 

Warmpus 

Xplode 








WHAT AN APPLE CAN DO? 


ME 


GRAPHICS/ 
COMPUTER-AIDED DESIGN 


¥-D Surface Phuter Package 
Al-3D1 G » Family 

ABT Ba: Software 

Action Sounds & Hi-Res Scrolling 
Apple Plor 

AppleGraphics I 
Arust 


Bar Chart THistogreen) Graphics 
Business Graphics Ill 

Circuit Designer Graptucs 
Circuit Simulator 

Creativity Bol Box 


Pascal Animation Tools 

Pascal Graphics Editor 
Perspective Plot — 3-D Graphics 
PGE — Graphics Editing Package 
Pilot Animation Totkit 

Polar Coordinate Phot 

ROL Real Time Graphic System 
Screen Director 

Shape Table Generator 
Stats-graph 

Super Shape Draw & Animate 
Tablet Graphics 

The Coloring Board Program 
The t 


Utopia Graphics Tablet System 
VACVESL — Vacuum Vewsel Design 
VESDZINE — Design of Vessels 
VISITRENDY VISIPLOT 

XY Vector Plot Package 


HOME MANAGEM! 


Address File 

Auto Records 

Checkbook Balancing 
Checking Account Management 
Chequemate 

Diet Analysis 

Financial Analyzer 

Five Minute Financial Check-Up 
Grocery List 

Home Finance 

Home Inventory File 

Home Money Minder 

Home Purchase Analysis 





Magazine File 
Mort; Analyse 
Personal Accounting System f 


Personal Expense Record 
Personal Finance Manager 
Personal Financial Plarwving 
Programmed Exercise 

The Personal Check Manager 


INCOME TAX 
Dow Jones Portfolio Evaluator 


Individual Tax Planner 

Micro Tax Individual Thx Package 
Micro Tax Integrated State Income Tax 
Mictor Tax Partnershup Package 
SHORTAX ~ Tax Planning Package 

Tax Planner 

Tax Preparer 

TRES — Tax Return Preparation System 


INVENTORY CONTROL 


ARM-I000 — Rental Business 

Basic Business Inventory 

Bill of Materials 

BP Inventory Contral 

Inforory Inventory System 

Inventory Accounnng 

Inventory Control 

lnventory Management 

Inventory Management for Stock Control 

Inventory Pac 

Inventory System Business Module 

Manufacturing Inventory Control 

MATSTAT-Materials Tracking 

Order Entry Inventory Control 

Peachtree Inventory System 

Pount-Of-Sale Retail System 

Property Manager for Moveable 
jipment 

Retail inventory 

Rogis Stock Control for Components 

Stock Control 

Stock Recording 

Stockfile Inventory System 


Stockroom Inventory and Purchasing 
Scructured Systems Inventory Control 


TCS Inventory Management 
The Order Scheduler 


JOB & CONTRACT 
COST ACCOUNTING 


Contract Billing 
Contractor Job Cost 


Job Cost Accounting 

Project Cost Accounting for Architects 
Project Cost pecrins Engineers 
The Software Fitness Job Cost Analyst 
Time Recording-Job Cost Analyst 
Timeree-Transaction Carry Forward 


MAILING LIST & 
LABEL PROCESSING 


Address Book Mailing List 


Mail80 Mailing List Sofrware 

MAILER-Name & Address Management 
System 

Mailing Address 

Mailing List Package 

Maihng System 

MAILMERGE 

MAILPRO 

Mailroom-Mailing List Management 

Master Maihng Livt 

NAD-Name & Address Selection System 

Name And Address 

Postrnaster-Mail Management 

Professional Madour 

School Mailer 

Small Business Mailing & Filing 

Super-M-List Mailing List Program 

Ultra Phoe/ Mailing & Filing System | 


MARKETING/ SALES ANALYSIS 


EASYTRAK-Salesmen Monitoring Package 

Marketing Systems — Proposal Developer 

Office and Agent Productivity Package 

Sales Analysis 

Sales Pro Prospect Mgt Package 

Sales Tracker 

SALESLOG ~ Sales Mgt Program 

SNAP — Questionnaire Design and 
Printing 

TCD Life Insurance Computer System 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BILL ~ Butkding Energy Use 

Circuit Analyses 

Hand Holding Basic 

Insulate 

Miru- Warehouse System 

Stepwise Multiple Regression 
MUSIC 

Alptu: Syntaun Music Synthesizer 

Apple Music Theory 

Apple Sack Music & Graphics 

Appleadion Music Synthesis System 

Music System 

Mumcomp 


The Electric Duet 


ORDER ENTRY/ 

ACCOUN ECEIVABLE 
APT Accourts Receivable Program 
Cash Receipes System 
Company Sales 
Invunce Compiler 
Inwotcing 
Membership Billing 
MICROREC 
Multi-Property Accounts Receivable 
Open Item Accounts Receivable 
Order Entry 
Order Entry and Baling 
Order Entry and Invoicing 








Order Tracking System 
Peachtree Accounts Receivable 
Peachtree Sales Invoicing 


Hse ues Seem 


Receivables System Business Module 


PAYROLL PROCESSING 


Advanced Payroll Package 
After-The-Fact-Payroll — updates records 


om siege ear 
BPt Payroll 

Business Basic 
Contractor 

Jobcost Payroll 


topayroll 
Passive Payroll 


Paymaster-Payroll System 
Payrecord I 


Payroll Accounting Package 
Payroll Assistant 

Payroll I 

PeachPay 

Piece Rate Payroll System 


System 


Gf 


i 


~ Dennist Office Management 
Insyst (Insurance System) 


Medtips — Bidling & Insurance Forms 
PAS — 3-Parient Billing & 

Accts Receivable 
Panent Accounting System 
PP -Payroll/ lnvoscing Program 
Professional Office Management 
Professional Time & Billing 
PTA — Professional Time Accounting Pkg 
Series 8000 Dental Mgmt 


Timemaster — Time Accounting 

Timesaver Client Balling System 
PROGRAMMING LANGUAGES 

Ada Compiler 

APL/ V80 Language 

Apple Ill Business Basic 


Apple III Pascal 
Apple FORTRAN 


Apple Logo 

Apple Pilot 

ASM 65-Assembler 

BASIC A+ — Extended Business Basic 
BASIC Compiler 

BASIC-80 


Cos COBOL 

Focal 65-High Level Progra 

Forth 86 a 
Forth-Language Compiler 
FORTRAN &O 

FORTRAN IV 

Hand Holding BASIC 

KPASIC — Microsoft Disk Extended 


Lisp 


TOC 65 Eatceg Laren 
TEC 65-Editing 

Tiny BASIC High-Level 
Tiny C 


XY BASIC Interactive Process Control 


PROGRAMMING UTILITIES 


Apple Sak 4 — Unility Package 
Basic Unity Disk 

Disk Utilities 3 

Disk Utility Package 
Disk-o-Tape-Pascal 

DOS Tol Kit 

File Maintenance Package 

MAG/ Sam Keyed File Mgmt System 
MAG/ Sort-Record sort 
Masterdisk-disk Seetor Editor 
MSORT — for COBOL 80 

Pascal Unility Library 

Pascal — Sort Program 

PSORT — Pascal File Sorting 
QSORT — Sort/ Merge Program 
SORT/B — Hybrid Sort 

Supersort 

Ultrasort 
PURCHASING/ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


Accounting Payable 

Accounts Payable Business Module 
Accounts Payable/ Purchase Order 
Bookkeeper I — Accounts Payable 
Cash Disbursements Posting System 
Check Writer 

Company Purchases 





Micropay-Accounts Payable 

Print Check Accounting System 
Purchase Ledger 

Structured Systems Group Accts Payable 
T-POP — Purchase Order Processing 


REAL ESTATE 


American Software Property Management 
Apartment Building Investment Analysis 
Apartment Manager 

Commercial Property System 


Mauln-Property Accounting System 

Office/Apartment Real Estate 
Management 

Property Analysis System 

Property Management 

Property Management System 

Property Mgmt — G/ L Brant and 


Real Estate Analysis Program 
Real Estate Analyzer 
Realty Package 


VisiCale Real Estate Templates 


TIME MANAGEMENT 
& SCHEDULING 


Professsonal Secretary 
PROSCHED — Project Schedule 
Time Manager 


WORD PROCESSING 
Apple World Onented Text Editor 


Docuwriter Text Processor 

Easywriter Word Processing 

EDITRIX LO — Word Processing 

Form Letter Module 

Formulex — Business Form Design 
Goodspell 

Letter Master — Basic Word Processor 
Letreright Correspondence Processing 
Letterite Word Processing System 
Magic Spell — 20,000 Word Dictionary 
Magic Wand — Phrase Insertion 
Magic Wand — Word Processor 

Magic Wand Word Processing System 
Magic Window Word Processor 
MAIL-MERGE-Wordstar Enhancement 
Manuscripter — Word Processor 
Master Text Processor 

Memorite II] Word Processing 


Microspell S| Corrector 

PALANTIR — Word Processing and 
Accounting 

Personal Text Processing 

Report Winter — Word Processing 

Serpe Hl 

Secretary — Word Processing 

Spellbender Word Processing 

Spellguard 

Super-Teat Word Processing 

Supertext Il 

TEXTWRITER (1) — Text Formatting 
Program 

The Word Spelling Checher 

VTS-80 ClYM Word Processing 

Wordindex 

Wordmaster — Comprehensive Editor 


WORDMASTER Text Editor 
Wordstar — Word Processing 


With these and thousands of other ready-to-use programs to choose 
from, including the vast array of CP/M" software, you can do more things 
with an Apple® than any other computer you can buy. So over 1200 Apple 


dealers have a question for you: 
What do you want it to do? 





ppic The personal computer. 


Call 800-5 38-9696 for the location of the authorized Apple dealer nearest you, or for information on our new Nanonal Accounts Program. In California, (800) 662-9238 Or write: Apple Computer Inc 
Advertising and Promotion Dept., 20525 Mariani Ave., Cupertino, CA 95014. Software products listings courtesy of SOFSEARCH™ Call toll-free 800-531-5955, tin Texas, call 51240-8735) 
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The $150 Billion Question 





Will Khomeini invade Iraq in order to topple Saddam Hussein? 


mood of jubilation prevailed in 
the Hosseynieh mosque, adjacent to 
Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini’s resi- 
dence in a village north of Tehran. Kho- 
meini, 82, leaned on two aides as he 
| walked upa flight of stairs leading from his 
house to the balcony of the mosque, from 
which he often speaks. In the midst of a 
rambling discourse on domestic issues, he 
turned to the subject of his army’s victories 
against Iraq in the 20-month-old border 
war. In effect, Khomeini declared that, 
come what may, he would square accounts 
with his enemy Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein, whom he described as already 
“dead.” Said Khomeini: “I assure you, this 
corpse cannot be resuscitated.” 

Khomeini then turned his attention to 
nonaligned leaders who are scheduled to 
meet in the Iraqi capital of Baghdad in 
September. Declared the Ayatullah: “You 
will earn yourselves eternal shame if you 
choose a dead murderer as your leader. 
You cannot cleanse him of the stains of his 
crimes, even if you use all the oceans of the 
world. Don’t trouble yourselves.” 

The Iranian government has inflated 
its already extravagant demands ever 
since its army recaptured the Iranian port 
city of Khorramshahr from Iraqi forces 
two weeks ago, causing some Iraqi soldiers 
toattempt to swim across the Shattal Arab 
estuary to Iraqi territory. Iran is insisting 
on the overthrow of Saddam Hussein, pay- 
ment of enormous reparations by Iraq or 
its Arab allies, repatriation to Iraq of about 
100,000 Iraqi Shi'ite Muslim refugees of 
Iranian descent, and withdrawal of Iraqi 
forces from every square foot of Iranian 
territory. Iran has demanded as much as 
$150 billion in war reparations from Iraq, 
although Majlis (parliament) Speaker Ali 
Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani pointedly 
noted that Iran would abandon its claim to 
reparations if Iraq were converted into an 
Iranian-style Islamic republic. 

The next move is Khomeini’s: to in- 
vade Iraq or merely to press from a dis- 
tance for Saddam Hussein’s overthrow. 
Iran is bolstering its forces along the bor- 
der and claiming that it has “legitimate 
reasons” for invading Iraqi territory, But it 
is also emphasizing that it does not intend 
to widen the war to include the whole Per- 
sian Gulf, at least not unless the gulf states 
take hostile action against Tehran. 

The Iranians have made clear to both 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union that Tehran 
| will not take anyone’s advice on how to 
conclude the fighting with Iraq. The Sovi- 
ets, giving up their efforts to persuade K ho- 
meini to make peace with Iraq, are ner- 
vously watching the war and trying toavoid 
offending either Iran or the Arab states. 

Like many of its allies, the U.S. was 
betting that the Iranians would not invade 
Iraq, at least not now. The argument is 

















that Iran would rather avoid an all-out 
fight, preferring to launch occasional bor- 
der raids while waiting for Saddam Hus- 
sein to fall as the pressure on him builds. 
Foreign ministers of the Gulf Cooper- 
ation Council, a loose alliance that links 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, 
the United Arab Emirates and Oman, 
met in Riyadh last week to consider a 
common plan. At a similar meeting last 
month, several gulf states had wanted to 
censure Syria for its support of Iran. The 
Saudis had argued successfully that Syria 
should not be isolated, especially since it 
was the only Arab country in a position to 
exercise a moderating influence on Iran. 
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Last week Syria’s Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter, Nasser Qaddour, declared that his 
country, despite its close ties to Iran, could 
nol accept an invasion of any Arab state, 
“because if we agreed to abandon certain 
parts of Arab territories, we should also 
have to abandon Palestine. * But the Syri- 
ans have no objection to Iran’s insistence 
that Saddam Hussein must go: President 
Hafez Assad dislikes him as intensely as 
Khomeini does. 

One plan discussed in Damascus and 
elsewhere calls for Saddam Hussein’s re- 
placement within about 90 days by some- 
one who has both military and Baathist 
party credentials. Among the candidates: 
Ahmed Hassan Bakr, former President of 
Iraq (1968-79), who shared power with 


Saddam Hussein for several years and was 
finally replaced by him in July 1979. Thus 


power would remain in the hands of the 
politically dominant Sunni Muslims. But 
as a gesture to Shi'ite Muslims, who make 
up 60% of the Iraqi population, as well as 
to Ayatullah Khomeini, the Muslim 
world’s ranking Shi‘ite, a prominent 
Shi‘ite would become Prime Minister. 


ith the important exception of 

Egyptian President Hosni Mu- 
barak, most of Iraq’s Arab allies have 
fallen silent. Jordan’s King Hussein, who 
has contributed a few soldiers and some 
arms to Saddam Hussein’s war effort, has 
said little of late about his old ally in 
Baghdad. The Iraqi government chided 
its friends last week, noting that “it serves 
no purpose to keep quiet on the pretext of 
not wanting to cause a split in Arab 
ranks.” Unhappily for Saddam Hussein, 
Arab ranks seemed to be coalescing 
around a strategy that might end the war 
but would leave little future for the Iraqi 
President. —y William E. Smith. Reported by 
Raji Samghabadi/New York and Roberto Suro/ 
Beirut 








The next move is Khomeini'’s: to invade or to exert more subtle pressure from a distance? 
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“The perfectionist in me 
demands Smirnoff for its quality. 


My business side 
appreciates its value.” 






“This is @ what intrigues me about 
Smirnoff. It @ has the quality...that touch 
of perfection I look for in everything. 

“I found out a long time ago, however, 
perfection always costs more. In precious 
stones, in fine jewelry...even in vodka. 

“When you consider that no other vodka 
is filtered for purity and clarity the way 
Smirnoff is, it’s amazing Smirnoff" vodka costs 
just a little more than ordinary brands. And 
for just a little more, the businessman in me is 


made just as happy 
as the perfectionist” mimoff 


There’s vodka, and then there’s Smirnoff. 







RALPH DESTINO, 


President of Cartier, Inc. 
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aces and garages with very little 
trouble. Its appetite for fuel is 
miniscul 
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The new Buick Skyhawk. A car 
that's big in all the right places. An 
small in all the right places 

Fittingly enough, it’s at your Buick 
dealer's now. Dri O 


be sure to buckle up f 
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CHINA 


Fear of Foreigners 


Too many friendships provoke an incident in Peking 


he agents of the Public Security Bu- 
reau seemed intent on terrorizing 
their victim, and they succeeded. It was 
1 a.m. when they marched into Peking’s 
sprawling Friendship Hotel, where many 
foreigners working in China live. The po- 
lice told room clerks to awaken American 
Teacher Lisa Wichser, 29, and tell her 
that an urgent telegram had arrived for 
her. When the petite, sandy-haired and 
somewhat sleepy Wichser appeared to 
claim it, she was handcuffed and hustled 
without explanation into a police 
car. Technically, at least, the gradu- 
ate student from Noblesville, Ind., 
| had not been arrested. She was 
| merely being held in a Peking de- 
tention center, under investigation 
for “theft of state secrets,” a charge 
that could have brought a stiff sen- 
tence in China 
Wichser'’s detention was the 
first such incident involving an 
American since the Cultural Revo- 
lution of 1966-69. Government 
spokesmen insisted that she had 
confessed to stealing state secrets 
and pleaded for leniency. But a U.S 
consular official, when he was final- 
ly allowed to see her, heard quite a 
different story. Wichser has lived in 
China for two years, teaching Eng- 
lish at Peking’s Foreign Languages 
Institute and researching Chinese 
agricultural economics to gain 
credit toward a doctorate from the 
University of Denver. The “inter- 
nal documents” found in her pos- 
session, apparently concerning 
Chinese agriculture, were, said one 
| source close to the case, “pretty in- 
nocent and innocuous stuff.” But in 
| China, where even some street 
maps and the government's daily 
translations of foreign press dis- 
patches are restricted, the papers 
were Official secrets 
treatment, however, drew a protest 
from the U.S. State Department 
over China’s “excessively literal” inter- 
pretation of the consular convention cov- 
ering US. citizens in China. Shortly 
thereafter, Wichser was released on the 
proviso that she depart the country within 
48 hours. She did, leaving behind the Chi- 
nese economics student she had hoped to 
marry, as well as the unidentified Chinese 
who had given her the papers, all of whom 
were likely to be punished 
The Wichser incident was obviously 
meant to serve as a warning to foreigners, 
and any nationals who might befriend 
them, to chill such contacts. The Chinese 
xenophobia reached a peak during the 
Cultural Revolution but eased in 1976 af- 
ter the death of Mao Tse-tung. Indeed, 
Mao’s successors “rectified” the error of 
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his fear of foreigners by encouraging asso- 
ciation with them as a basis for learning 
At the time, of course, contact could be 
controlled: the diplomats lived in com- 
pounds, the foreign press was cautious, 
and the students and teachers who came 
were mostly believers in the Maoist 
revolution. 

Since then, the guest list has grown 
larger and less manageable. Increasing 
numbers of arriving foreigners have been 
fluent in Chinese and thus able to bypass 





Wichser’s Lisa Wichser after her release from detention in Peking 
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| bribed villagers to get his material, en- 


tered restricted areas and violated cus- 
toms regulations. They have threatened 
that unless Stanford disciplines its doctor- 
al candidate, other scholars may suffer. 
Stanford is holding an investigation to de- 
termine whether Mosher violated profes- 
sional ethics in his fieldwork, but a uni- 
versity spokesman last week protested 
what Stanford saw as Chinese attempts to 
link the Mosher and Wichser cases. 
Some scholars are already suffering as 
a result of Peking’s alarm. Foreign stu- 
dents in Chinese universities, for instance, 
have lately found that once friendly Chi- 
nese classmates avoid them. Relations be- 
tween foreign teachers and Chinese stu- 
| dents have similarly cooled. At a Peking 
ae university, foreign students gained 
Official permission to hold a dance, 
but their 
meanwhile, were quietly warned 
not to attend. In another school, an 
American student invited to dinner 
at the home of a Chinese classmate 
was asked to “come rather late and 
wear dark clothing so nobody will 
notice that a foreigner is coming to 
our house.” The plea was under- 
standable since Chinese who open- 
ly consort with foreigners know 
they will be visited soon afterward 
by Public Security agents demand- 
ing to know what the conversations 
were about. 

Some Chinese have fared far 
worse. Senior Journalist Li Guang- 
yi, 64, was recently sentenced to 
five years in prison for “leaking im- 
portant state secrets.” Among 
them: the time, place and agenda of 
an upcoming meeting of the plena- 
ry session of the Communist Party 
Central Committee. Last month 
two European journalists browsing 
in downtown Peking’s stamp mar- 
ket were startled when two plain- 
clothes policemen emerged from 


dealer who had just sold them a $5 
stamp. The dealer had probably de- 
fied an earlier warning not to sell to 
foreign customers. 





A warning to foreigners and Chinese nationals alike. 


the guided tour and the official interpret- 
er. The result has been growing alarm in 
Peking over the depth of personal contact, 
which could lead to what the Chinese 
press decries as “spiritual opium,” mean- 
ing corruption from abroad. Two years 
ago, Officials were stunned and alarmed 
by the case of Steven Mosher, 34, a Stan- 
ford University graduate student who 
lived for nine months in a commune in 
Guangdong province. Mosher collected 
extensive interviews, photographed thou- 
sands of documents shown him by village 
Officials and took intimate pictures that 
provide a detailed and—from what 
Mosher has published so far outside Chi- 
na—unfavorable look at village life. Chi- 
nese authorities claimed that Mosher 


Ironically, official Chinese 
proclamations regularly stress the 
need to build friendship with foreign peo- 
ples. Yet some Chinese who become 
friends with foreigners are not only intimi- 
dated by police but penalized at work. One 
young Shanghai laboratory technician 
was recently denied a promotion because, 
he was told, “you have violated the rules 
| governing contact with foreigners.” The 
technician had failed to report associating 
with a foreign friend to the lab’s security 
department. For foreigners, too, the new 
restrictions have been noxious and unset- 
tling. “You never know,” says one diplo- 
mat, “when simply inviting a Chinese over 
to your house for an innocent lunch could 
get him into difficulties for the rest of 
his life.” —By Spencer Davidson. 
Reported by Richard Bernstein/Peking 


Chinese companions, | 





the crowd of shoppers to arrest the | 
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EL SALVADOR 


An Election Reconsidered 












he elections that took place in El Sal- 

vador on March 28 were the center- 
piece of U.S. policy toward that troubled 
Central American country. They were 
supposed to pave the way for a return to 
democracy, thereby reducing the appeal 
of leftist guerrillas who were alleged to be 
receiving aid from Nicaragua and Cuba. 
Noting the high turnout, President Rea- 
gan declared: “Now they really showed 
that there is a real desire for democracy 
there.” But last week the election results 
came under attack. An article based on 
research at the Jesuit-run Central Ameri- 
can University in San Salvador suggested 
that the vote totals had been hyped outra- 
geously. At the same time, the newly 
elected, rightist-dominated constituent 
assembly's suspension of a significant 
part of the U.S.-backed land reform pro- 
gram put the Reagan Administration’s 
request for increased military and eco- 
nomic aid in serious jeopardy in Congress 
and set the stage for yet another power 
struggle within El Salvador. 

The charges of election fraud were 








made by Professor Thomas Sheehan of 


Chicago’s Loyola University, who 
claimed that the total number of votes 
cast in the election had been vastly inflat- 
ed, “with at least the knowledge of the 
United States Government.” Sheehan’s 
conclusions were based on calculations of 
the number of available ballot boxes, the 
hours polling booths remained open and 
the estimated time it would take each vot- 
er to cast a ballot. Sheehan suggested that 
the official tally of 1,485,185 votes could 
be more than double the number actually 
cast. He did not, however, challenge the 
| election’s outcome. The university’s re- 
| search, he wrote, suggests that while polit- 
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Charges of fraud raise new doubts as a power struggle looms 


ical leaders conspired to increase the 
overall turnout, they did not change the 
proportion of votes won by each party or 
the composition of the new assembly. 

A senior diplomat in Washington 
quickly dismissed the study as “garbage.” 
Said State Department Spokesman Alan 
Romberg: “We reject the charge that the 
U'S. was party to any fraud. Nor did any 
of those countless observers on the site of 
the elections suggest there was fraud.” 
Romberg cited as a “key error” the claim 
that it took voters 24 to three minutes 
each to cast their ballots. A more likely 
estimate, he said, ranged between 30 sec- 
onds and one minute. 


n San Salvador, politicians took issue 
with Sheehan's claim that the various 
parties had participated in a “pact” with 
the American embassy to go along with 
the inflated tally. But some conceded that 
election day had indeed been marred by 
irregularities. Said Luis Nelson Segovia, a 
deputy from the center-right Democratic 
Action Party: “The possibility lof fraud] 
has merit. There were so many variants 
and shortcomings on election day. But 
there is no proof.” Christian Democratic 
Party Spokesman Guillermo Antonio 
Guevara Lacayo agreed that there had 
been fraud, but said that the total number 
of votes in question was probably around 
50,000, rather than 700,000 to 800,000. 
Said he: “They were mainly the result of 
breakdowns in the system and of inci- 
dents in small towns, but to think that the 
fraud was a premeditated campaign or- 
chestrated by the government, the armed 
forces and the American embassy has no 
justification.” 
Dr. Jorge Bustamante, head of the 
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| El Salvador Deane Hin- 


Central Election Council, which super- 
vised the elections, accused Sheehan and 
the university of trying to “discredit the 
electoral process to give the impression 
that the elections were not representative 
for those people who did not want elec- 
tions in the first place.” He also chal- 
lenged the research, noting that he took 
only 35 seconds to vote. The alleged pact, 
he said, was nothing more than an agree- 
ment by the rightists to form the coalition 
that now dominates the assembly. 

The controversy erupted in the wake 
of a storm over the assembly’s partial sus- 
pension last month of land reforms intro- 
duced by the civilian-military junta that 
ruled before the March elections. There 
were growing signs that a showdown was 
imminent between the Minister of De- 
fense, General José Guillermo Garcia, 
who supports land reform, and Roberto 
d’Aubuisson, the ultraright assembly 
president who had pushed through the 
suspension. The military has backed the 
land reforms to win popular support from 
the peasantry by giving them a share in 
the country’s economic life. Garcia also 
fears that D’Aubuisson’s action will jeop- 
ardize El Salvador’s chances of receiving 
the American military aid it needs to con- 
tinue fighting the guerrillas. 

Speculation that the military might 
assert itself intensified after the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee trimmed 
$100 million from the Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s request for aid to El Salvador in 
fiscal 1983. The commit- 
tee stipulated that the 
funds would be restored 
only if the government 
certified in July that the 
land reform program was 
proceeding as scheduled. 
The State Department 
tried to repair the damage 
to its policy by dispatch- 
ing US. Ambassador to 


General Garcia 


ton to talk to Congress- 

men. But, as a senior U.S. diplomat in 
Washington admitted, “there is still lots of 
suspicion on Capitol Hill, and there are 
grounds for it.” 








Washington also expressed serious | 


concern about the killings over the past 
three weeks of twelve Christian Demo- 
crats, including four mayors. Last week 
gunmen burst into the home of Evange- 
lina Garcia de Lopez, 47, who only a few 
hours before had been appointed mayor 
of the town of San Francisco Chinameca, 
several miles outside the capital. She and 
her 18-year-old daughter were killed. Her 
predecessor had been abducted from a 
bus two weeks earlier and murdered. To- 
gether with the charges of election fraud 
and D’Aubuisson’s attempts to suspend 
badly needed reforms, the continuing 
violence in El Salvador could only endan- 
ger U.S. support for a questionable 
regime. —B8y Marguerite Johnson. Reported by 
Timothy Loughran/San Salvador and Johanna 
McGeary/Washington 
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Marching against Reagan: demonstrators at an antinuclear rally in Bonn last April 


Rifts Among the Pacifists 





he bomb blasts came in calculated se- 

quence, each explosion hitting at sym- 
bols of the American presence in West 
Germany. The first four exploded at U.S. 
Army bases near Frankfurt. Two others 
damaged the Diisseldorf offices of U.S. 
computer firms, IBM and Control Data 
| Corp. Then came a blast at the German- 
| American Institute in Tibingen. In a let- 
ter to the West German press, the Revolu- 
tionary Cells, a leftist terrorist group, 
announced that the explosions were a 
mere foretaste of what President Ronald 
Reagan can expect when he arrives in 
West Germany this week. Said the letter: 
“This is the start of a noisy, eventful and 
unforgettable reception.” 

For months a number of West Ger- 
man groups have been preparing to greet 
Reagan with loud and visible protests. 
The main event, which is not believed to 
be linked in any way with last week’s 
bombings, will occur this Thursday. Some 
150,000 people are expected to descend 
on Bonn to protest against “America’s 
warmongering course” and, more specifi- 
cally, against NATO’s plans to install a 
new generation of nuclear missiles in 
Western Europe at the end of 1983. A 
| similar though smaller demonstration 
will coincide with Reagan’s visit to West 
Berlin the next day. 

Outwardly, the demonstrations will 
look much like the gigantic antinuclear 
march that drew 250,000 protesters to the 
West German capital last October, carry- 
ing such signs as REAGAN: YOUR BOMB 
WILL NOT BE OUR TOMB. But there will 
be differences. While some of the earlier 
protesters had condemned the 300 Soviet 
SS-20 missiles targeted on Western Eu- 
rope, the organizers of Thursday’s rally 
have tried to block all mention of Mos- 
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The Communists emerge as a force in the anti- Reagan protests 


cow’s arms buildup. As a result, what 
emerged last year as a groundswell of 
popular feeling opposed to nuclear weap- 
ons is now being exploited by West Ger- 
man Communists to bolster an aggressive 
Soviet campaign to generate Western Eu- 
ropean opposition to NATO's defense 
strategy. 

Although it was no secret that Com- 
munists were involved in the peace move- 
ment from its inception, the issue came to 
the fore at a meeting held in Bad Godes- 
berg in April to plan the June rally. Re- 
peatedly, leaders of Protestant and en- 


Peaceniks 


he only authorized antiwar move- 

ment in Moscow is the Kremlin- 
run Soviet Peace Committee, which 
claims to have 80 million members. 
Last week eleven young scientists and 
engineers announced the creation of an 
independent movement. They read an 
appeal, already mailed to President 
Leonid Brezhnev and Soviet newspa- 
pers, calling upon the governments of 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. to stop de- 
nouncing each other. They asked for an 
uncensored flow of information be- 
tween Western and Soviet peace 
groups. The Kremlin is unlikely to wel- 
come an unfettered peace group, how- 
ever small and soft-spoken. But in view 
of its stentorian approval of peace ac- 
tivists in the West, it may be too embar- 
rassed to do much about the new orga- 
nization—at least for the time being. 
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| was rejected. Later, Ernst Hoplitscheck, 


| suborganizations.” 


| jobs set limits to their mobility, Many 
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vironmentalist groups that led the antinu- 
clear protest last year were shouted down. 
A proposal to mention Soviet missiles at 
this week’s rally was loudly booed, then 
voted down. A motion calling for a “non- 
violent” demonstration against Reagan 


a spokesman for the Greens, West Ger- 
many’s ecology party, charged that “of 
the 800 people present, two-thirds came 
from the Communist Party or from its 


Ithough West Germany's Communist 

Party has only 40,000 members, 
many of its members are professional or- 
ganizers. Says the West German Interior 
Ministry's Wilhelm Bracht: “Pacifists in 
the movement are idealistically commit- 
ted to the cause, but their families and 


Communists have the time to do nothing 
but demonstrate. They also have the mon- | 
ey.” Much of the funding for peace work 
comes from East Germany as part of 
Moscow’s overall peace offensive in West- 
ern Europe. West German pacifists are 
invited to Moscow on all-expenses-paid 
trips to attend peace meetings. 

Two of Western Europe’s most active 
peace organizations will take no part in 
Thursday’s demonstration. One is Action 
for Reconciliation, a group with strong 
ties to the Lutheran Church. Said Spokes- 
man Wolfgang Brinkel: “We cannot on 
one hand do nothing during [Soviet Presi- 
dent Leonid] Brezhnev’s visit [last No- 
vember] and then suddenly stage a dem- 
onstration during Reagan’s visit.” The 
Dutch-based Inter-Church Peace Coun- 
cil, a highly effective grass-roots organiza- 
tion that has served as a model for peace 
groups throughout the Continent, also 
will not take part in the rally. Said 
Spokesman Mient-Jan Faber: “We do not 
find the demonstration meaningful.” 

Erhard Eppler, a member of Chancel- 
lor Helmut Schmidt’s Social Democratic 
Party who gave a major speech at the Oc- 
tober demonstration, is also refusing to at- 
tend this week’s rally, explaining that he 
“did not intend to participate in a purely 
anti-Reagan demonstration.” Another 
speaker at the earlier event, Nobel Prize- 
winning West German Novelist Heinrich 
BOll, will not be present on Thursday. Ina 
recent interview BOll said: “Inasmuch as 
the Communists are controlled from Mos- 
cow, their orders are to destroy what is 
meaningful in these movements by taking 
part in them and indeed by forcing their 
way into them.” 

Another group that will not be repre- 
sented is the growing peace movement 
that has already held several unautho- 
rized protests in East Germany. Like 
some of the middle-class, middle-of-the- 
road West Germans who participated in 
last October's rally, many of East Germa- 
ny’s unofficial peace protesters blame 
both the U.S. and the Soviet Union for fu- 
eling the arms race. — By Patricia Blake. 
Reported by D.L. Coutu/Bonn 
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| would not let war prevent . 
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A Pope’s Triumph in Britain 
John Paul’s gamble pays off: next high-risk stop: Argentina 


uring his six-day pastoral visit to Eng- 

land, Scotland and Wales that ended 
last week, Pope John Paul II evoked the 
sobering specter of modern warfare at 
nearly every stop. To a Britain at war, the 
Pope offered a vision of peace—of the in- 
violable worth and dignity of every soul 


on earth. At an open-air Mass, he told | 


300,000 cheerful but attentive listeners 
that, if unleashed, society’s war machines 
today would make even the destruction of 
World War II pale in comparison. He 
spoke near the most renowned land- 
mark in Coventry, England: the remnant 
of the bombed-out Angli- 
can cathedral, left standing 
as a perpetual reminder of 
the horrors of war. The 
Pontiff painted a chilling 
picture of “people under 
the shadow of a nuclear 
nightmare.” 

Clearly alluding to the 
old-style battle that was 
moving toward a final de- 
nouement on the Falkland 
Islands, he said, “Today the 
scale and horror of modern 
warfare, whether nuclear or 
not, makes it totally unac- 
ceptable as a means of set- 
tling differences between 
nations. War should belong 
to the tragic past, to 
history.” 

In fact, war had almost 
dashed the Pope’s hopes for 
his pastoral and long- 
awaited trip to Britain. But 
John Paul, overruling the 
caution of close advisers, 


his mission of peace. In the 
end it was clear that the 


Blessing a Welsh crowd under sunny skies at Cardiff; jubilant worshipers at Glasgow park in trip's largest turnout 
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Pope’s judgment had been sound and his 
trip a phenomenal triumph. Under un- 
characteristically sunny skies and warm 
ecumenical dispositions, the pretrip jitters 
about security and the ticklish wartime 
atmosphere quickly 
took no perceptible offense at the Pope’s 
plan to fly to Argentina this Friday, 
though perhaps he should anticipate 
some British grumbling when he shakes 
the hand of General Leopoldo Galtieri, 
with whom he is expected to meet. A ses- 
sion with Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher had been canceled to point up 
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subsided. Britons | 


a . 


the nonpolitical nature of the Pope’s Brit- 
ish tour 
Though some crowd turnouts were 
smaller than anticipated, 1.9 million Brit- 
ons attended the papal events, and mil- 
lions more were glued to TV screens to 
view the first visit in history of a Pope to 
| Britain. John Paul II pulled off a kind of 
| diplomatic and personal coup that should 
| move forward the cause of Christian unity, 
if not world peace. Many who viewed the 
Pope’s impressive performance were 
| struck by his simplicity, straightforward- 
ness and warmth 
Into crowds of massed enthusiasm, 
John Paul plunged with a tactile direct- 
ness, grasping hands, reaching out to hug 
and kiss infants with a touch that was at 
once firm and paternal. Through 15-hour 
day upon 15-hour day, the Pope perse- 
vered, both visibly wearied 
by the self-imposed ordeal 
and rejuvenated by the obvi- 
ous stir he was creating. Said 
one member of the Pope’s 
entourage: “He is a good 
dash man but not a miler. 
He gets awfully tired after a 
sprint. But the crowd scenes 
and the youth meetings 
seem to inject adrenaline 
into his veins.” Concluded 
Glasgow Catholic Arch- 
bishop Thomas Winning: 
“This was his hardest mis- 
sion. The British are a 
phlegmatic people, yet he 
captured them completely.” 
Militant antipapal Prot- 
estants staged their demon- 
strations, but they seemed 
eerily irrelevant in the glow 
of celebration and history 
that emanated from the 
Pope. Uniformed police and 
plainclothes agents were out 
in force to suppress any mob 
trouble, but they were never 
put to the test. In Liverpool, 
where police were ready for 
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the worst, the Orange Order, a group of 
bitter opponents of the papal visit, 
launched no demonstrations. 

This restraint left matters to a few ex- 
tremist clergymen led by Ian Paisley, a 
Member of Parliament from Northern 
Ireland, who declaimed, “The name of 
this man of sin, this son of perdition, this 
Antichrist, this false prophet, must be 
brought down.” But his oratory and lead- 
ership inspired a mere 60 protesters to 
join him in waving signs and Bibles at the 
papal motorcade. For weeks Paisley had 
insisted that “anyone blessed by the Pope 
is cursed.” When John Paul II spotted the 
knot of angry dissenters on a side street, 


stowed his blessing upon them 








n Calvinistic Edinburgh the Pope also 
doused protesters with a shower of pa- 
pal blessings. A band of young extremists 
who hurled eggs at the Popemobile (none 
hit their mark) were quickly hustled away 
by police. In Glasgow a paltry 100 mili- 
tant Protestants paraded in protest near 
by while the Pope led the main worship 
Al every protest demonstration, he 
seemed unfazed—and unmoved 
In Liverpool on Sunday, in the vast 
Anglican cathedral, John Paul was as em- 
phatic as he has ever been about Christian 


Pope and Anglican Archbishop Runcie kneel at altar during historic serv! 





he turned and, with a smile, coolly be- | 





ecumenism, linking peace and the desire | 


for unity in a tight bond. “As Christians 
today strive to be sources of reconciliation 
in the world,” the Pope said, “they feel the 
need, perhaps more urgently than ever 
before, to be fully reconciled among 
themselves. For the sin of disunity among 
Christians, which has been with us for 
centuries, weighs heavily on the church.” 
He continued, “The restoration of unity 
among Christians is one of the main con- 
cerns of the church in the last part of the 
20th century. And this task is for all of us. 
No one can claim exemption.” England’s 
George Basil Cardinal Hume later said he 
was overwhelmed by the applause with 
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ice at Canterbury Cathedral; signing pledge to work for church reunion 


which the Anglican audience responded. 

With unemployment running at 
18.7% in Liverpool, the Pope sought to in- 
spire British youth: “The young, unable to 
find a job, feel cheated of their dreams, 
while those who have lost their jobs feel 
rejected and useless . . . All these ills of so- 
ciety could bring us to disillusionment and 
even despair if we were not a people of 
hope, if we did not have a deep and abid- 


ing confidence in the power and mercy of | 


God.” During the Liverpool motorcade, 
the Pope passed through Toxteth, the 
scene of last summer’s ugly riots, which 
was decorated with photos, flowers and 
lights. Observed Jeremy Griffin, a stu- 
dent: “All of a sudden we have only one 
religion in this city today. Even in Liver- 
pool, which is full of unemployed people, 
they are joining together.” 

In York the following day, the Pope 
turned to his controversial and conserva- 
tive social stands. Once again he defined 
the sacrament of marriage as “an un- 
breakable alliance of total mutual self- 
giving ... It is unconditional.” But his 
tone was paternal rather than condemna- 
tory. Though the church refuses Commu- 
nion to those in second marriages, John 
Paul spoke to the divorced with sympa- 
thy: “Christ himself, the living source of 
grace and mercy, is close to all those 
whose marriage has known trial, pain or 


anguish. We must reach out with love, the | 


love of Christ, to those who know the pain 
of failure in their marriages.” 

Though not drawing back from a 
quick and blunt attack on the “scourge of 
abortion,” which is legal in Britain, the 
Pope invoked the need for a “renewed 
search for Christian unity” and spoke di- 
rectly to Catholics who are married to 
non-Catholics. Mixed marriages create 
“special difficulties,” he said, but “you live 
in your marriage the hopes and difficul- 
ties of the path to Christian unity.” It was 
an arresting juxtaposition of elements; no 
one in the papal party, or in the British hi- 





erarchy, had ever before heard the Pontiff 
put the matter quite this way. 

In the speech John Paul did not re- 
peat his well-known view that any use of 
artificial birth control by married couples 
is sinful. Instead he spoke of “the spread 
of a contraceptive ... mentality,” refer- 
ring to the unwillingness of couples to 
have children. 


) say was the Pope's biggest sur- 
prise. Anticipating a mild reception 
in the motherland of Presbyterianism, he 
found the people there the warmest of all 
At the opening event, a rousing youth ral- 
ly Monday evening at Murrayfield, some 
50,000 young people waited through the 
afternoon for John Paul to arrive. “John | 
Paul, John Paul, John Paul,” they chanted 

rugby-style as the Pope reached the stage. 
Then they broke into song with the gospel 
anthem that accompanied the Pope in so 
many places: He's Got the Whole World in 
His Hands 





Clearly moved, John Paul offered a 
paternal appeal to his young listeners 
“You feel conscious of your own inade- 
quacy and afraid of what the future may 
hold for you,” he said. “I say to you: Place 
your lives in the hands of Jesus. . . He will 
make such use of your lives as will be be- 
yond your greatest expectations Do 
not let the sight of the world in turmoil | 
shake your confidence in Jesus. Not even 
the threat of nuclear war.” Like the 
speech containing similar moral lessons 
the previous Saturday at Wembley Stadi- 
um, which was interrupted 25 times with 
warm applause from a youthful audience, 
his strict admonitions against self-indul- 
gence and “sexual irresponsibility” were 
received with surprising equanimity 

The Mass at Glasgow's Bellahouston 
Park on Tuesday was the emotional high 
point of the papal visit. On 175 well- | 
groomed acres, more than 300,000 people 
gathered, a staggering number consider- | 
ing that the entire Scottish Catholic popu- | 
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lation totals 800,000. Families and groups 














of youths came with picnic baskets. To 
soccer-style chants and crescendos of ap- 
plause, the Popemobile—a custom-made, 
bulletproof vehicle—rolled up and down 
aisles carrying the Pope high over the 
crowds. At Communion time the multi- 


| tude adopted a respectful silence. By the 


time dusk had fallen, John Paul was being 
serenaded by the audience to the familiar 
strains of Auld Lang Syne. Michael Good- 
willie, an unemployed young man who 
had waited through the night in the Glas- 
gow park with his pregnant wife Mary, re- 
flected on the unexpected crowd re- 
sponse. “He doesn’t hate anyone. He just 
comes out and says what he believes. He 
believes in us, so we should believe in him. 
He has made us stronger in our faith al- 
ready.” Said Glasgow Youth Joyce Kilty: 
“He has a natural magnetism, especially 
for young people. Maybe it is because he 
gives us something to hope for. It’s nice to 
catch a glimpse of him.” Said another 
teen-ager: “Could it just be his wee 
smile?” 


he mood of picnicking and celebra- 

tion carried over into Wednesday as 
John Paul arrived in Cardiff, Wales. His 
final Mass of the tour drew a turnout of 
100,000 at Pontcanna Fields, the largest 
Christian gathering the city had ever wit- 
nessed. The peacemaking theme re- 
mained vivid: “In every place where hu- 
man blood is shed, and in the power of the 
blood of Christ, may we find peace, recon- 
ciliation and eternal life.” 

Although the peace theme captured 
the headlines of a war-conscious Britain, 
the long-run significance of the trip will 
probably be its effect on the fortunes of 


Religion 








lan Paisley and protesters in Liverpool 


Christianity in Britain—and on the Vati- 
can’s future course on Christian ecume- 
nism. The Pope’s agenda reflected not the 
imperial hand of the Vatican conservative 
old guard, but the more cosmopolitan 
touch of Britain’s Catholic hierarchy. All 
observers agreed that the Pope's visit was 
without doubt his most ecumenical tour 
Two significant interchurch services took 
place in Canterbury and Liverpool, and 
there were several conferences with non- 
Catholic clergy, who received personal in- 
vitations from John Paul to continue the 
discussions later at the Vatican. “Next 
time in Rome,” the Pope told them. 

In Edinburgh, John Paul held two dis- 
cussions with the Rt. Rev. John McIntyre, 


the 
| Church of Scotland—the first time that a 


titular head (Moderator) of the 
Pope had met Scotland's leading Protes- 
tant on Scottish soil. The meeting oc- 
curred in the shadow of the stern gaze of a 
statue of 16th century Calvinist Reformer 
John Knox, who once said, “The venom 
and malice of Satan reigneth in all Pa- 
pists.” McIntyre seemed unintimidated 
by the setting: “If you are concerned at all 
for the unity of the church in Scotland, 
where we have a very bad record,” he 
said, “it is a very significant event.” The 
Pope’s visit, McIntyre added, would give 
Scots an entirely new opinion of “the 
character and nature of the papal office.” 
John Paul nodded. 

Long after the Pope had returned to 
Rome, to rest and prepare for President 
Reagan’s visit to him this week, observers 
were still reflecting on the stunning 
May 29 service in Canterbury Cathedral. 
It was then that John Paul and Robert 
Runcie, the Archbishop of Canterbury 


| and leader of world Anglicanism, named 


— moves through English throng at York race track: pretrip pitters about novelas —_ the wartime mood quickly subsided 


a new commission to try to smooth over 
the tough remaining doctrinal and practi- 
cal problems that stand in the way of re- 
union of the two branches of Christianity, 
in particular the Vatican’s attitude toward 
the validity of Anglican orders and the 
question of the sharing of the Eucharist. 
Unforgettably, the Pope declared that 
he and Archbishop Runcie were pledged 
to the task of “praying and working for 
reconciliation and ecclesial unity accord- 
ing to the mind and heart of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” In the cloisters after the 
joint service the two men sealed their 
pledge by grasping each other's shoulders 
in a bear hug—all this from a Pope who 
said he had never met an Anglican in his 











CHICAGO, YOUR KIND OF TOWN 
HAS YOUR KIND OF HOTEL... 








The Westin Hotel, 
Chicago, formerly known 
as the Continental Plaza, 
located on Chicago's 
Magnificent Mile. 
Convenient. Comfortable. 


A hotel valuing its guests. A 
deluxe Tower section with 
separate reception, special 
services and amenities. Tower 
Club, a guaranteed reserva- 
tions program. The Lion Bar, 
to relax and enjoy. The 
Chelsea, an attractive lobby 
restaurant. The rooftop 
Consort, for entertaining 
clients or Chicago friends. 24 
hour room service. Concierge. 

Meeting facilities for 10 to 
1000. All to make your 
Chicago visit productive, 
profitable, pleasurable. 

For reservations, call your 
Travel Agent or 800-228-3000 
or 312-943-7200. 
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Introducing the 3M Electronic Typewriters. 


Actually, 3M Electronic Typewriters 
have a lot on the ball. 











More technology and communica- 


tions know-how than today’s leading elec- And instead of using aaa ball 
tric typewriter could ever hope to have. Ng ting 
And then some. technology, 3M Electronic Typewriters use 
Starting with a display window. So you — =e 


can see your mistakes and correct them — 
automatically — before they're ever typed. 
Add to that automatic, one-step 
centering and indenting. Automatic tab, 
margin and column setting. Automatic un- 
derscoring. Automatic decimal alignment. 
Automatic page numbering. Even automat- 
ic boldface type. And reverse highlighting. 
Plus a microprocessor based memory 











system that automatically lets our 3M ae 
Electronic Typewriters remember exactly | a daisy wheel printing method. 
what you've typed. So you can make any A method that's faster. Neater. And 


necessary additions and corrections, then | far quieter than any electric typewriter 
push a button and let the 3M Electronic | technology. 

do the typing. Automatically. Freeing up The resultis always top quality, profes- 
time to move on to other urgent projects. sional looking typed documents. In less 
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a floppy disk data storage system. 
But you don't have to take our word 
or it. 

Why not call 800-328-1684 (in Minne- 
sota: 800-792-1072), or send us the coupon 
below and see for yourself just how much 
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Go North this summer to Wrigley Field andsee a hard nosed 
brand of hardball. 

June 25-27 vs. St. Louis, June 28-July 1 vs. Pittsburgh, July 9-11 vs. 
Cincinnati, July 15-18 vs. Atlanta. 

For ticket reservations call 248-7900 right now and use your 
Visa or MasterCard. Or visit any Ticketron location. 
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At last a men’ store for all men. 





Gentlemen, welcome a store that is equipped to clothe each and everyone of you as if it were designed 
for you and you alone. Menswear Magazine called it, “Chicago’s best clothier.” We call it, Bigsby & 
Kruthers On the Park. Spanning three levels, and twelve departments, we can now suit you 
confidently, comfortably, whether you’re a 34 extra short, 44 extra long or anything in between. 
From the British custom look of Kilgour, French & Stanbury, in the LaSalle Room, to our 
international collection featuring Giorgio Armani, to the short size specialists in the 68 Club we can 
dress you completely. Suits, shoes, sportswear, accessories. Come to Bigsby & Kruthers On the Park 
and experience menswear on a truly international scale. 


Bigsby & Kruthers 


pee | 1750 North Clark, Chicago « (312) 440 1750 
( 1 the I al k Open 7 days, 5 nights * Ample parking 


Suits from left; Kilgour, French & Stanbury all wool worsted, $360. Seated, Giorgio Armani striped cheviot wool, $495, Star 
double breasted tickweave, $295. Far nght, Chaps by Ralph Lauren all wool worsted, $395. All available in short, regular 
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“BarclaysAmerican/ 
Business Credit.” 





No business has the capacity to fund every project. 
That is as true for lending institutions as it is for 
other businesses. 

So, when a business requires money for expansion, 
turnaround, or refinancing, BarclaysAmerican/ 
Business Credit can help— perhaps as no one else can. 

By analyzing situations thoughtfully, we often dis- 
cover assets that may not have been considered assets. 
Then we write revolving loans secured by receivables 
and inventory, and term loans secured by plant and 
equipment. 

For flexible, creative financing, give us a call. 


Business Credit 
An affiliate of 


Service is the difference between our money and other money: 


180 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, IL 60601, (312) 346-8370 
Offices located nationwide 














life until he and Runcie crossed 
paths during their tours of Africa in 
1980. A top aide to Cardinal Hume, 
Monsignor George Leonard, later 
told TIME that the “depth and sen- 
sitivity” of the Pope’s ecumenical 
diplomacy in Britain “exceeded ev- 
erything imagined.” 

Any significant level of Angli- 
can reunification with Rome at 
present seems very remote, if not 
impossible. But the Pope and Arch- 
bishop may have begun a process 
that could undo the inertia. Aside 
from future reunification, the “dia- 
logue of charity” among separated 
Christians, the Pope claims, may 
already be contributing to an atmo- 
sphere of world peace. As he said in 
Liverpool, “We have to resolve im- 
portant doctrinal issues. Yet al- 
ready mutual love, our will for uni- 
ty, can be a sign of hope in a divided 
world.” 

Archbishop Runcie, paying 
broad tribute to his departed papal 
guest as “a great Christian teach- 
er,” believes that as a result of John 
Paul’s visit Britain’s denomination- 
al divisions must be seen in a new 
light: “in the context of a common 
determination to make Christ’s voice 
heard above the noise generated by a self- 
ish and self-indulgent [British and West- 
ern] culture.” He believes that the friend- 
ship and Christian joy exemplified by 
John Paul’s visit could strengthen the 
prospects of religious conversion in a na- 
tion like Britain, where an anemic 11% of 
the populace worships on Sunday. 


Ao legacy of this trip is a height- 
ened prestige for the papacy, even 
among secular observers. Significantly, 
the London Times said in an editorial: 
“John Paul leaves Britain carrying with 
him the affection and admiration of far 
more Britons than he arrived with.” Col- 
umnist James Cameron, who calls himself 
an agnostic, wrote in the influential 
Guardian: “I could rather wish we had a 
few more Popes around, if they were as 
benevolent and rational as this one seems 
to be.” In the crowd at Glasgow, one skep- 
tical businessman remarked, “I have tre- 
| mendous admiration for this man and 
what he is doing. The success of the 
Pope’s trip is simply a case of the people 
responding to a real ‘leader—one of the 
few in the world.” 

Buoyed by such acclaim, back in 
Rome a tired John Paul and his harried 
entourage barely had enough time to un- 
pack, greet the visiting President Reagan, 
sketch plans, repack and take off Friday 
for Argentina. That journey of 7,000 miles 
carries no ecumenical agenda whatso- 
ever; the population is 92% Catholic, 
compared with Britain’s 13%. But while 
the basic purpose is pastoral, even more 
than in Britain the political landscape is 
dotted with opportunities for trouble. 
“The Pope’s visit could weigh heavily in 
peace negotiations,” La Prensa, the lead- 


ing daily in Buenos Aires, warned last | 





Communion wafers awaiting consecration at Glasgow 


week. Though John Paul carried no blue- 
print—only a desire for the two sides to 
stop shooting and start talking—he could 
confront a nation in a foul mood, reeling 
from a bloody and climactic Falklands 
defeat at the hands of Britain, the country 
the Pope had just passed through. More- 
over, Argentina is a Catholic nation that 
has, by all accounts, flagrantly violated 
John Paul’s teachings on human rights, a 
frequent topic that he saw no need to em- 
phasize in democratic Britain. In his ex- 
pected private meeting with junta leaders, 
and in all public actions, he must be care- 


Moment of meditation at Glasgow Mass 
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ful not to offend Argentina, or 
2weaken his new bonds with Britain, 
for ignore the diplomatic sensitiv- 
Sities of neighboring Chile. That 
& =country, which is also heavily Cath- 
golic, has its own border dispute with 
SArgentina over ownership of the 
=Beagle Channel islands, an area 
that is, if possible, even more re- 
mote than the Falklands. Accord- 
ing to church sources, a settlement 
proposed by a Vatican mediator has 
been accepted by the government 
of Chile, but not by that of Argenti- 
na. The Galtieri government's re- 
fusal had prompted John Paul to 
spurn the pleas of Argentine bish- 
ops for a papal visit, until the fast- 
moving developments of the past 
few weeks changed his mind. 

On the plane from Britain to 
Rome, the Pope mingled informal- 
ly with the press corps on board. He 
was in high spirits, fairly brimming 
over with satisfaction over the way 
the six-day pilgrimage had gone. 
But behind the Pope’s back, some 
Vatican officials complain that 
John Paul spends too much time 
making and planning trips and not 
enough on the administration of the 
Holy See. They could perhaps point to the 
current labor situation in Rome, where a 
labor association representing most of the 
1,800 lay employees in the world’s small- 
est state plans an unprecedented two- 
hour strike against Vatican City on June 
14, just before the Pope leaves to address 
the International Labor Organization in 
Geneva. Their demands include a 20% 
pay increase, more generous child allow- 
ances and pensions and a 36-hour week. 
The workers hope the protest will prod 
the Pope, the microstate’s absolute mon- 
arch, into resolving the dispute himself. If 
the Pope can settle an Italian labor quar- 
rel, he will surely add to his reputation as 
a diplomatic miracle worker. 

Nothing seems likely to keep this 
Pontiff within Vatican gates. A possible 
third papal trip this year is under discus- 
sion: to Poland. John Paul ardently wants 
to attend the 600th anniversary of the 
Black Madonna of Czestochowa, even if 
martial law is still in force when he ar- 
rives, just as he wanted to go to Britain 
despite the supposedly insurmountable 
diplomatic problems. Last week Arch- 
bishop Herbert Bednorz of Katowice 
stirred speculation by telling 200,000 pil- 
grims at a shrine in Poland that the Pope 
wants the internment centers closed, but 
if they are not closed when he visits, he 
will simply include them in his itinerary. 
The Polish government is known to be 
cool to the trip, and could prevent it from 
happening. 

But governments, fatigue, war, 
strikes, political turmoil, assassination at- 
tempts—nothing seems to faze John Paul. 
In short, this peripatetic Pope seems un- 
willing to rest on his laurels, considerable 
though they may be after his triumph in 
Britain. —y Richard N. Ostling. Reported by 
Mary Cronin and Wilton Wynn with the Pope 
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A Puncher Goes for It 


Gerry ( 'y Cooney has the big bat, but Champ Larry rry Holmes has the he odds” 


The Heavyweight Cham- 
pionship of the World. It 
is as big as Primo Carnera 
was big, as simple and, 
sometimes, as sad. But in- 
variably special and occa- 
sionally alluring. Jack Johnson. Jack 
Dempsey. Joe Louis. Rocky Marciano. 
Muhammad Ali. Since caves, men have 
been awed by the enormous stature ac- 
companying this title and attracted to its 
myth. Which is why in Las Vegas this 


| week a $50,000 casino credit line is help- 


ful in securing a reservation at Caesars 






























Palace. The beautiful people are descend- 
ing with their beautiful money, and so are 
the fight mob, the press corps and the 
crapshooters, all drawn to the enchant- 
ment. That too is why, across the US., 
lines are long wherever theaters are 
showing Rocky III, Sylvester Stallone’s 
latest episode in the movie melodrama 
that exploits the mystique of the heavy- 
weight championship (see CINEMA). Call 
it the days of wine and bloody noses, or a 


week of heavyweights real and imagined, | 


but boxers are on people’s minds. An old 
excitement is back 

It so happens that Larry Holmes is 
the undefeated heavyweight champion of 
the known (nonmovie) world, Gerry 
Cooney is the unbeaten No. | contender 


| with an unknown wallop, and they are 


fighting each other this Friday night in a 
small ring out behind a large gambling 


| parlor for $20 million. Including ancillary 


payoffs, there may be as much as 
$50 million involved all around 
The eyes of 32,000 people will glis- 
ten in the ring lights, and the blood 
of 2.5 million others will heat up in 
closed-circuit theaters, and much of 
the country, and some of the world, 
=~ will be waiting to find out several 
things: whether Holmes, 32, was 
too old or Cooney, 25, too young. Whether 
the champion turned out to be too much 
boxer or the challenger did in fact catch 
him with his celebrated left hook. Mainly, 





whether Cooney has any ability, whether 
he is just heavy on personal bravery and 


promoters’ ingenuity, whether he is just | 


heavy, whether he is just white. Holmes is 
better known, or at least many think they 
know him; they may underestimate him. 
In the end both men might be known for 
this fight. 


hat makes the match so ap- 
pealing, and makes Cooney 
the heart of it, is a memory of 
when heavyweights could hit 
and boxing matches could end abruptly 
Holmes has the more refined ability, the 
broader experience, the odds going in and 
the championship; Cooney has the “big 
bat.” Holmes has had 39 professional 
fights and has won 39, to pitifully small 
acclaim. The most damning thing that 
can be said of him is that he took on and 
defeated all of the “best” of his time: 29 
knockouts, ten of eleven in defense of the 
World Boxing Council title he has held 
for four years. This is a record that might 
be associated with a puncher, but Holmes 
is a boxer. In the opinion of Ray Arcel, 82, 
the dappled sage in Holmes’ 
“there hasn't been a real puncher since 
Jersey Joe Walcott, who could hit you on 
top of the head and knock you out.” The 
heavyweight champions Arcel is ignoring 
include Rocky Marciano, Ingemar Jo- 
hansson, Sonny Liston, Joe Frazier and 
George Foreman. Of recent challengers, 
Earnie Shavers possessed the closest thing 
to the big bat. Holmes whipped Shavers 
twice 
Standing 6 ft. 6 in., Cooney is a great 
big amiable man with a tiny little engag- 
ing voice. He is a huge hitter with 
small hands, hatchet-faced but hand- 
some. Bent noses can be very becom- 
ing on fighters. Although Cooney 
could reasonably shave every four 
hours, either he is too busy for that now 
or he does not trust himself at the mo- 
ment around razors. His chin is heavily 
wooded with black stubble, 
eyes stand out browner and seem softer, 
less baleful. “This young man has the 


greatest left hook I have ever felt—and | 


that includes Frazier’s,” says Joe Bugner, 
Cooney’s most distinguished sparring 
partner. “He takes a good shot, Gerry 
does. He also delivers a bloody harder 
one. He wants to put it right through you.” 

Since turning professional five years 
ago, after an apprenticeship in club 
“smokers” 
Cooney has had difficulty keeping spar- 
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on his native Long Island, | 


making his | 
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ring partners in supply. One of the depar- 
tees, Roger Troupe, took to strapping 
bath towels about his midsection in a pro- 
tective cummerbund. Cooney likes to go 
to the body. He has done so ever since 
witnessing an alley fight in which his old- 
er brother Tom tendered only one punch 
to his opponent's gizzard. The grimace on 
the poor fellow’s face, says Cooney, 
“stayed with me.” 

In all the time since May 25, 1980, 
when he dispatched elderly Jimmy 
Young in four rounds, Cooney has spent a 
total of 3 min. 43 sec. in rings, pensioning 
off other oldtimers Ron Lyle, 40, and Ken 
Norton, 36. His most recent fight, against 
Norton more than a year ago, lasted 54 
sec. “I came over with a straight right to 
Norton’s jaw, then dropped inside and hit 
him two hooks to the body, and I thought 
I hurt him a little,” Cooney recalls. “I 
came in with another punch to the body, 
and I heard him gasp. Then I went up- 
stairs. I don’t know how many punches I 
threw, but it came over me that he was 
unconscious sitting there on the rope and 
I was still hitting him.” The referee 
stopped it. 

The dispassionate and detached way 
Cooney can look at this is an advantage of 
youth and a definition of innocence. It 
isn’t that Cooney likes hurting people, just 
that he doesn’t mind it. Twenty years ago, 
avenging a loss and a slur, former Welter- 
weight and Middleweight Champion 
Emile Griffith fatally injured Benny 
(“Kid”) Paret. Griffith continued to be a 
fine boxer for quite a while, but he was 
never much ofa fighter after that, certain- 
ly not much of a finisher. In this area, in- 
experience is an asset. Cooney has come 
out of his 25 fights (22 knockouts) with no 
losses yet and no misgivings yet, just a bad 
left shoulder 

Because of a partial tearing of his 
bulky muscle fibers, this week’s fight was 
postponed from March 15. Says Holmes’ 
man Arcel: “In 1937, Barney Ross frac- 
tured a thumb right before getting in with 
Ceferino Garcia for the welterweight title. 
Barney just said, ‘Hell, I can beat this guy 
one-handed,’ and did.” Cooney might 
have been willing to try Holmes one- 
handed, except the left happens 
to be his one hand hi 

“I'm not so sure,” objects 
Muhammad Ali's old trainer, 
Angelo Dundee. “I think he 
may be bum-rapped as a one- 
arm bandit. He sets you up 
with the right. I give Cooney a 
good chance. They say he’s 
clumsy. Well, a banger like that 
stressing power from the port 
side ain’t going to look like no bal- 
lerina. Doesn't everyone know 
what’s going to happen in this 
fight? Cooney’s going to knock 
Holmes out early, or he’s not going to 
survive the stretch. One way or an- 
other, it’s going to be a knockout. Peri- 
od.” So that’s the whole fight, though 
not the whole fury. 

Deplorably but inevitably, the 
Great White Hope, sometimes pro- 
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nounced Hype, has been made the theme 
of prizefights between blacks and whites 
as far back as barges. Cooney’s handlers 
regularly bring up the issue to denounce 
it. Their slogan: “He’s not the white man, 
he’s the right man.” Cooney seems to 
have an authentic aversion to the subject 
and generally says nothing. The way 
black Promoter Don King and Holmes 
talk, Cooney is just the same traditional 
white emissary who has been sent against 
the black savage since James J. Jeffries 
hurried out of retirement in 1910 to try to 
wipe the grin off the face of Jack Johnson. 
Rocky Marciano, who retired undefeated 
the year Cooney was born, was the last 
white American to wear the heavyweight 
crown. When Swede Ingemar Johansson 
shook Floyd Patterson loose from the title 
momentarily in 1959, Ingemar had one 
wonderful year to enjoy it. He was the last 
white champion. Since then, promoters 
have searched high and low, usually low, 
from Omaha to Bayonne, N.J., and found 
mostly inept white brawlers like Ron 
Stander and Chuck Wepner. 


ver resourceful, Ali, until 1964 
Cassius Clay of Louisville, Ky., re- 
sponded to the shortage of good 
white opponents by inventing 
black white hopes. (Before their fight in 


] 
| 








He’s a very decent guy.” Mike Trainer, 
Welterweight Champion Sugar Ray 
Leonard’s attorney, considers the White 
Hope demagoguery “bad basically, but 
also bad business. If you are going to pro- 
mote a race war, you're going to discour- 


| age a lot of people from going to the 


closed-circuit theaters. I wouldn't take my 
wife to this fight.” 

Demagoguery is a staple of boxing 
and a specialty of King’s, a wild-maned 
former Cleveland numbers runner who 
served four years in the Ohio Penitentiary 
for killing an associate. King got into box- 
ing with a lovable littke Damon Runyon- 


| type character named Don Elbaum, who 


once made a flourish of presenting Sugar 
Ray Robinson the first gloves he ever 
wore at Madison Square Garden; Robin- 


| son was moved to tears, until both gloves 
| turned out to be righthanded. “Confusion 


Zaire in 1974, he even tried to pass off | 


George Foreman as a Belgian.) Yet he | 


never sounded as mean spirited, as hateful 
and hurt, as Holmes does now. “If Cooney 
wasn't white, he’d be nothing,” says 
Holmes. “I’m going to cut him, hurt him, 
open his lip, blacken his eye—for justice’s 
sake. They talk about his great left hook. 
But what am I, a little child? He's two 
inches taller [maybe three or four]. Big 
deal. I’m going to carry him to punish 
him. And when the referee breaks us, I’m 
going to pop him and say, ‘Here, take this 
with you.’ You have to crawl before you 
walk. I crawled. Cooney didn’t. He 
jumped ahead because he’s white.” 

With a melancholy sigh, Arcel insists: 
“Holmes doesn’t really think that way. 












is a promoter’s plight and his ally,” says 
King, who is co-promoting the show with 
Sam Glass and Tiffany Promotions from 
Cooney’s side. “There’s something you 
should know about boxing: lying is 
commonplace.” 

For being in such a harsh business 
and around such hard men, most boxers | 

















are incongruously gentle, in- 
cluding Larry Holmes. He is 

a child of both Cuthbert, Ga., @ 
and Easton, Pa. The seventh 
of Flossie Holmes’ dozen 
children, he grew up lisping 
when he talked and lashing 
out when he was frustrated. 
One of his strongest motiva- 
tions for not losing is the 
thought of the schoolyard 
taunting that he fears would 
await his children. He left 
school in the seventh grade, 
the year his father, a manual 
laborer, left home. Holmes 
laments his lack of education. 
In a dream he had before his 
1980 fight with Ali, he is in 
| the ring fighting when he 
| hears the voice of Howard 
Cosell droning: “Holmes is 
throwing a profusion of 
punches.” And panic seizes him. He does 
not know what profusion means. 

Since the days when he was a spar- 
ring partner for Ali, Holmes has mim- 
icked Muhammad, intentionally or not 
“He even tries to talk like him,” says An- 
gelo Dundee, “but he can’t.” As Arcel 
puts it, “He has lived in the shadow of 
Muhammad Ali’s mouth.” When not try- 
ing to sound like Ali, Holmes sounds 
kinder. In his guttural, good-humored 
speech, he declares, “I’m the baddest 
thing since peanut butter and jelly,” and 





“Earnie Shavers and Renaldo Snipes may 
have knocked me down, but I got up and 
took care of business. I’m proud. A lot of 
people want to know if I’m in the tank for 
this fight”—boxing’s enduring charm, the 
suggestion of a fix. “That hurts me.” 


ccepting pay equal to the chal- 
lenger’s does not please him. 
Holmes and Cooney are said to be 
collecting $10 million each 
(Since “lying is commonplace” in boxing, 
their guarantees are probably considera- 
bly less, but their percentages may actually 
bring the amount to more if the sale ap- 
proaches the buildup.) Technically, 
| Holmes is only the master of all that the 
| World Boxing Council surveys. Boxing ti- 
tles flow from two Central American of- 
| fices: the W.B.C. in Mexico and the World 
Boxing Association in Panama. However, 
by farsightedly knocking out 
W.B.A. Champion Mike 
Weaver before Weaver hap- 
pened to win his title, Holmes 
eased the confusion 
Cooney began to work 
for his $10 million in toasty 
Palm Springs, Calif. (to simu- 
late the dry, hot climate of 
Las Vegas), under a gleam- 
ing white tent pitched behind 
the Canyon Hotel. At sup- 
pertime the parking lot was 
still steaming. The challeng- 
er appeared for his ring work 
every evening at 5 o'clock, to 
| a tape of George Benson’s 
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laughs lightly. Then he stops laughing. 


mellow ballad The Greatest Love of All 
Said Cooney dreamily: “Listen to the 
words.” As his dainty hands were being 
double-bandaged by Trainer Victor Val- 
le, the fighter sang along: “... Let the 
children’s laughter remind us how we 
used to be ...” Sonny Liston skipping, 
sparring and sneering to Night Train it 
was not 

Showtime for Valle, a showy man, 
was a pitty-pat exercise in which Cooney 
fended off the trainer's slapping hands to 
the tempo of the spectators’ building ap- 
plause. Cooney is devoted to Valle. When 
he appears, Cooney exclaims: “There’s 
my man!” Says Valle when he hears this: 
“Boy, that puts strength in me to teach 
this kid.” Valle’s task may be more awe- 
some than Cooney’s: going up against 


| Holmes’ wise old trainers Arcel and Ed- 


die Futch 

“Gerry has learned how to be mean 
inside,” says Valle, who taught him and 
had to teach him, since Cooney did not 
always care for the sight or smell of blood. 
“Savageness means a lot in the ring 
Then, outside it, gentleness means almost 
as much. If the crowd senses gentleness, it 
will be for you, and that will give you a 
feeling of strength. The minute Gerry 
stretched his hand across the table to me 
five years ago, just the way that boy 
smiled at me, it was like God put us to- 
gether. Destiny.” 

Smiles and laughter come easily to 


Cooney working out on the speedbag at his Palm Springs training camp... . 


| 


- -- and afterward bouncing seven-month-old twins Michael and Richard Noia 
o " 
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Cooney, who is absurdly 
cheerful and regards life with 
mischief and amusement. In | 
place of the customary toad- 
ies, moochers and other pilot 
fish that hang on to fighters 
for dear life, Cooney has sur- 
rounded himself with old 
grade school playmates. If he 
grows officious, they bluntly 
tell him off and he laughs ap- 
preciatively. In the evening 
they would assemble in his 
room as in a clubhouse, play 
poker or watch a movie like 
® Arthur and compare each 
other’s impersonations of Sir 
John Gielgud. “Georgie here 
is a Cooney-come-lately,”” 
Cooney said, introducing 
George Munch. ‘Fourth 
grade. Now Hilly and I, we 
go back to second grade.” 

Hilly is Hilton Cohen, who fought 
under the name Hiltof David Cohen 
until his nose started to resemble a mine 
cave-in. Together they ran in the morn- 
ings. “Hilly had all K.O.s in the Golden 
Gloves one year. I said, ‘Listen, Hilly. 
Don’t expect to knock everyone out.’ I 
was trying to give him my experience, 
but he took it wrong. Thought I was 
jealous. We had a big argument, and he 
went out and lost. Hilly doesn’t know 
how to talk to people, but he’s my 
friend.” 






ollowing the workouts under the 
white tent, pretty girls and children 
queued up to sit on Cooney's broad 
lap and have their pictures taken 
with the bent-nosed Santa Claus. This silly 
sweet scene every day galled Hilly but de- 
lighted Cooney. “Little kids are the best 
part of being a celebrity,” he said, bounc- 
ing a squirmy set of twin babies. “What 
good is this doing us?” Hilly fumed. As for | 
the pretty girls, Cooney, a bachelor, re- 
gretfully subscribes to the boxing axiom 
that women have ruined more men than 
war and pestilence. He talks daily by tele- 
phone to one young lady friend recuperat- 
ing from an automobile accident. But for 
months he has been celibate, admiring the | 
poolside bikinis only from a distance 
When he went swimming with a girl, she 
was 84-year-old Pearl Miller, who was a 
regular spectator at the workouts and who 
affected him like the twins. 
“Old people have so much to | 
say,” he says, “and no one to 
say it to.” 

Cooney is unafraid of sen- 
timent. One of his old school 
friends, Gary Gladstone, sits 
in a wheelchair. They insult 
each other merrily all day. 
When Gladstone goes off to 
bed, Cooney murmurs: “God, 
what a fighter he is. Cancer, 
bone transplants, amputated 
leg, everything. Do you hear 
the way he jokes? It’s like 
nothing to him. How much 
courage can you have?” 

& i } 
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In the sense of bravado, Cooney was 
not a particularly courageous child. The 
first step to the heavyweight champion- 
ship is always a dreary staircase to some 
cold, terrifying gym. He did not rush to 
the climb. “Boxing wasn’t my dream,” he 
says. “It was just a sport to me.” To his fa- 
ther it was something more. Gerry enjoys 
likening the Cooneys to the Corbetts in 
the old Errol Flynn movie Gentleman 
Jim, and he approves of the nickname 
“Gentleman Gerry.” Had Ward Bond 
portrayed the father, that would have 
been Tony Cooney. But Bond played 
John L. Sullivan. 

To the common observation that a 
New York street background would bode 
better than a suburban Long Island one 
for a fighter, Gerry Cooney counters that 
there were bedrooms in his home 
as treacherous as some boroughs 
in the city. Four Cooney boys 
were at large in Huntington Sta- 
tion, and, until he died of cancer 
six years ago, one tough Irishman 
was in charge, Arthur J. Cooney 
(“Tony” was his fellow construc- 
tion workers’ misunderstanding 
of “Cooney") applied the two dis- 
ciplines of his life, the Merchant 
Marine and ironworking, to rear- 
ing children. The amalgam 
amounted to walking a narrow 
beam at attention. Sometimes Ei- 
leen Cooney wonders if her sons 
did not see gyms as sanctuaries. 
The challenger’s mother is a tall, 
robust woman, old-fashioned, sort 
of flusterable, and nice. Her 
grandmother was acquainted 
| with Gene Tunney’s family in 

Ireland and compelled her as a 








recollections and direst regrets are open 
to everyone. In a conflict of stubborn 
wills, Gerry moved away from home at 
18. “When I heard how he had gone 
around calling me ‘my son, the fighter,” 
and how proud it turns out he really was 
of me, that really hurt, you know?” When 
he fell ill with cancer, Tony bought him- 
self a motorcycle and made lonely jour- 
neys to Montauk, at the far end of Long 
Island, to look out at the sea. “What did 
he think of?” the son wonders. “The abso- 
lute worst thing in life is to be alone.” On 
one car trip to the hospital for a cobalt 
treatment, Tony had turned to him and 
said: “I'd rather crawl to the hospital 
than ride with you if you won't live in our 
| house.” Now the scalley cap is pulled 
| down because Gerry is crying. Tony died 








Gerry, at 16, floors Chuck De Tong in 1973 Golden Gloves 


| 


sylvania. This is a funny business. 

And a sad one, as Joe Bugner, the 
sparring partner, knows. Bugner is a con- 
genial Hungarian giant, less innocent 
than Cooney. Twice Bugner went the dis- 
tance with just about the best of Ali (“I'm 
so proud of that”), including 15 rounds for 
the championship in 1975. When Ali was 
brought to Cooney’s Palm Springs camp 
several weeks ago to stir publicity, 
Cooney was taken aback by the husky 
raspiness of Ali’s voice, the depressingly 
common effect of too many punches. “It 
scared me a little,’ Cooney confesses. 
Bugner sees it differently. “It's that Mu- 
hammad’s down in the pits now,” Bugner 
says quietly. “He can still raise his voice, 
but he’s afraid to. The old Muhammad 
would have been shouting, ‘This guy’s an 


sy oaivvews amateur and the other guy’s my 


old sparring partner!’ But he 
couldn't say three words.” As 
Bugner knows, and Cooney will 
find out, and Holmes must sus- 
pect, the ending is usually sad. 
The final night in Palm 
Springs. Cooney acknowledged 
that he had not looked very sharp 
sparring the past few days. “I 
don’t know what’s wrong with 
me. No boost. I'll snap out of it.” 
Angry scrapes under his right eye 
and across the hump of his nose— 
s from roughhousing in his hotel 
room, not in the ring—had obvi- 
ously been hindering him. To pro- 
lect against aggravating the cut 
and necessitating another post- 
ponement, he had to wear a cum- 
bersome headgear with a blinding 
nose strip. He sometimes looked 
worse than slow, full of doubts. 





child to keep still whenever box- 
| ing was on the radio. (Today she 
keeps still when attending her son's 
fights, peeking up only when the crowd 
noises are favorable.) 

In a more or less square boxing ring 


ed Everlast bag still swings from a tree, 
Gerry lost his first bout—to a girl. In a 
childhood cluttered with embarrass- 
ments, this was not an unusual event. “As 


Cooney, tugging an ever present brown 
scalley cap over his eyes, giggling. “Skin- 
ny, knock-kneed—6 ft. 1 in., 130 Ibs. — 
pimples, big nose, big ears ... What are 
you getting such a laugh out of?” He is 
sull a kid. 

The thrilling sight of his brothers in 
the amateurs began to attract him to the 
sport. “It was so great: I just thought it 
was so impressive . . . being a fighter.” So 
he gathered his courage and went out for 
Golden Gloves. “When I won the first 
time [age 16, a lanky middleweight], it 
came over the announcements at school 
{Walt Whitman High]. Sitting in home- 
room, I got goose bumps all over my arms 
and legs.” 

Sad songs of his father fill Cooney’s 
conversations with strangers. His dearest 
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strung by Tony out back, where a lopsid- | 


a kid, I had so many complexes,” says | 


“It came over the announcements at school. I got goose bumps.” 


shortly after his son won a second Golden | 


Gloves, as a heavyweight. Cooney might 


have tried for the 1976 Olympics, but says | 


sullenly, “I lost my taste for fighting.” 
When he inexplicably found it again 
| after about a year, two Long Island real 
estate men found him and began to man- 
age and market the Irish puncher as, in 
| the way real estate men would naturally 
put it, “a hot property.” The phrase is 
more like Dennis Rappaport, 36, the 
gaudier member of the firm, than Mike 
Jones, 46. Both men seem curiously proud 
of the nickname, “The Whacko Twins,” 
earned in a number of ways. When their 
first fighter, black Middleweight Ronnie 
Harris, converted to Judaism, they sued 
to allow him to wear his yarmulka in the 
ring. They lost. When not enough atten- 
| tion was being paid to Harris by the 
matchmakers at Madison Square Gar- 
den, they sent a man around in a gorilla 
suit. Their boxing backgrounds before 
1976: as a child Rappaport was aced out 
for the boxing category on The $64,000 
Question TV quiz show by Psychologist 
Joyce Brothers, who had memorized the 
Ring record book; and Jones is a former 





champion of Camp Chicapee in Penn- 


But after a few workouts in Las 
Vegas he brightened. “I feel much 
better,” he said. “I think I was over-rest- 
ed.” As the fight neared, he professed to 
have a good feeling. “You know what it is? 
We're all coming closer together, Hilly 
and everybody, pulling together, nice and 
warm. When the fight gets this close, you 
think about it less and less. You've already 
thought about it enough. You just go for 
walks and start to feel stronger.” 





he Heavyweight Championship 

of the World. “It’s unbelievable, 

isn't it?” Cooney whispered 

“The most prestigious thing 
there is in the world.” In sports? “No, 
in the world.” Just before he gets into 
the ring, his friends say, his eyes turn to 
ice. “In the Jimmy Young fight, it hit 
me right before they announced me. I 
guess it’s a split personality. I'm myself 
again usually just after | knock the guy 
out. That’s such a tremendous high, the 
next half-hour. The most terrific half- 
hour in the world.” Then, because his 
fights are short, “I have to answer those 
same questions.” Can he take a punch? 
Can he go the distance? Cooney is of 
the opinion that some questions are bet- 
ter left unanswered —By Tom Callahan 
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A walloping blow to the audience's solar plexus: Rocky (Sylvester Stallone) slugs it out for the championship with Clubber Lang (Mr. T.) 
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Winner and Still Champion 


Rocky III isa box-office knockout and a homecoming for “Sly” Stallone 


An actor is an athlete | and fewer fighters—have ever done 


of the heart 
\ Antonin Artaud 


Rocky is a meat-and 
plar of the American dr 


-potatoes exem- 
eam, a working 


stiffs contender who battles for his digni- 


Heavyweight Chal- | ty against odds that seen 


lenger Gerry Cooney | Rocky III, premiering just two weeks 


quotes its lines with fervor. Olympic 
Figure Skater David Santee trained Young, Shire, Meredith, top; Mr. T. 
to its triumphant sound-track music 
Its plot is adapted by feature writers 
and by coaches for locker-room pep 
talks. At V.EW. halls, in cocktail 
lounges and surgical scrub rooms 
Americans on any occasion of vic- 
tory or defeat, no matter how eva- 
nescent, are liable to exclaim, “It’s 
just like Rocky!” The story of the vir- 
tuous and vulnerable heavyweight, 
Rocky Balboa, the Philadelphia club 
fighter who “went the distance” 
(Rocky, 1976) and battled to the 
championship (Rocky //, 1979), has 
become a red, white and blue touch- 
stone of fable, energizing a spark of 
recognition that few film heroes— tt 


oe 





















n overwhelming 


, Sly, Weathers, below 


ahead of the Cooney-Holmes champion- 
ship match, extends a fresh set of sweat- 
stained victories to Rocky’s loyal fans 
Their loyalty is bankable. The first 
two installments of the Rocky saga gar- 
nered an astonishing $400 million in 


worldwide distribution, against their 
modest combined production cost of 
$9.1 million. Rocky /// grossed a near 
record $16 million in its first four 
days. Only one film, Superman II, 
has ever opened better, and that was 
because it was shown in 458 more 
theaters. Playing in 939 houses across 
the US., /// has set a new Hollywood | 
record by averaging $17,056 a the- 
ater in that period. Movie moguls still 
scratch their beards, wondering how 
the Italian Stallion managed to con- 
nect with such a haymaker. To 
Rocky's creator, that secret punch is 
easy to explain: he put satin trunks | 
on his autobiography 

Sylvester Enzio Stallone, 35, 
“Sly” to his friends, stood at the top of 
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| rosy but hollow cheeks guard the 





—— 
the steps of the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art two weeks ago, surrounded by co- 
stars and dignitaries, facing the Instama- 
tic strobe pops of several hundred noisy 
admirers. “This is just like a scene from 
the movie,” he pronounced, in a voice that 
echoed Marlon Brando’s punchy Terry 
Malloy from On the Waterfront. Rocky 
did roadwork on the museum steps in the 
first picture. In /// he unveils a statue of 
himself on the same spot, his gift to the 
city. Now Stallone was preparing to do 
the same in reality. 

In his vanilla suit and matching boots, 
he moved with the assurance of an athlete 
whose daily regimen includes whole-grain 
bread, no sugar, a two-hour workout 
and 45 daily vitamins. At 5 ft. 10 in. 
and 165 lbs., Stallone appears slight- 
er in person than he does on the 
screen. But on the slender legs of a 
runner resides the torso of Charles 
Auas. His face is healthily gaunt: 


languid brown eyes. When the yel- 
low cloth fell from the 8'4-ft., 
$70,000 movie-prop bronze statue, 
Stallone gazed upon his features on 
the face ofa fiction. That confronta- 
tion has taken place before. Rocky 
has made the star wealthy ($25 mil- 
lion from the first two installments), 
a leading man the equal of an 

Eastwood or a Reynolds, and a bud- 
| ding Hollywood business force. But 
his image as the boxer has kept Stal- 
lone’s career in a clinch. His other 
roles, the labor leader in F./.S.T: or 
the neighborhood loafer in Paradise 
Alley, attracted disappointing reve- 
nues and mixed reviews. After a 
moment, he turned to his fans, rais- 
ing his fists and becoming Rocky for 





an instant, as if he were slipping into 
another skin. “You can break that 
Statue into a million pieces, and 
you'd find a piece of it in every Phil- 
adelphian,” he cried. “It belongs to 
you.” 

Rocky II] is a kind of report to 
the fans on Stallone’s recent life. 
The film's dramatic motor is the 
struggle from the softness of success 





to take the title in //, announces his re- | seat in Caesars Palace this Friday night 


tirement, feeling he can no longer give 
the sport his best shot. From the crowd on 
the museum steps jumps the Mohawk- 
coiffed, feather-bedecked Clubber Lang 
(played by Newcomer Mr. T., a.k.a. Law- 
rence Tero). The top contender ha- 
rangues the champ with an intensity from 
somewhere beyond Muhammad Ali, de- 
manding a title shot. Mickey, who has 
coached Rocky’s career from the begin- 
ning, tells the fighter the awful truth: his 
tile defenses have been against oppo- 
nents he could easily whip. Lang, he sug- 
gests, would be too much to handle. “The 
worst thing that can happen to any fight- 





Rocky embraces his wife Adrian (Talia Shire) after the bout 





that a moviegoer is likely to find. Indeed, 
the physical damage in the screen version 
surpasses that of many real bouts. 

The screen mayhem, however, gains 
its authenticity from the heart. Stallone 
has built his stories on psychic lines that 
owe as much to myth as to realism. Says 
Shire, who is Francis Ford Coppola's sis- 
ter: “Sylvester tapped the American spir- 
it. | think a person who spent so long with 
his nose pressed against the window sees 
things in a most interesting way. Despite 
his success, he’s extremely accessible. 
That’s what's so ironic. Stallone is so fam- 
ous now he has to stay isolated behind 
those gates to protect himself.” 

In Stallone’s lavish, sprawling 
house behind a high brick wall and 
green canvas gates in Pacific Pali- 
sades, slightly to the left of Beverly 
Hills, film memorabilia vie for 
space with fine art in rooms accent- 
ed with rich woods and polished 
brass. A mammoth Leroy Neiman 
portrait of Rocky hangs near a Ro- 
din sculpture, a boxer’s headguard 
inscribed “To Sly from Muhammad 
Ali” rests near Andy Warhol oils. 
Another treasured possession is a 
worn photo album that the star uses 
to document his “roaches to riches” 
story. Stallone, dressed in running 
shoes and warmup suit, puffing ona 
Dunhill briar pipe, leafs through 
the pictures of his pre-Rocky days, 
a ritual of memory: “There’s me in 
a doorman’s jacket I stole to keep 
warm. There’s me with an ear- 
ring—I actually delivered Perrier 
in that. Another with my torn- 
T shirt Stanley Kowalski look. Ev- 
ery six months I'd go to one of those 
picture machines to see how fast I 
was deteriorating.” 

His transformations began ear- 
ly. Stallone was born in a New 
York City charity ward. A forceps 
delivery severed a facial nerve, par- 
alyzing one side of his lip, chin and 
tongue. Though he is a colorfully 
articulate speaker, Stallone must 
carefully pick his way through sen- 








back to the mental toughness of a 
champ. If Stallone is a man of steel, 
| he is scarcely a man of irony, and he han- 
dles Rocky IIT as he has handled all of his 
writing and directing efforts, with heart- 
in-the-right-place primitivism. That is 
not necessarily a defect in movies that de- 
pend for effectiveness on walloping blows 
to the audience’s emotional solar plexus. 
Stallone is unabashedly faithful to his 
character and his friends. The old gang is 
reassembled. Talia Shire is freshly stead- 
fast and inspirational as Rocky’s wife 
Adrian, Burgess Meredith is back as the 
wizened trainer Mickey and Burt Young 
as the earthy brother-in-law Paulie. Carl 
Weathers reprises his wily Apollo Creed. 
It is all durable and somehow innocent. 
There are no crooked managers, no ma- 
nipulating promoters, no mobsters in this 
boxing crowd 





This time Rocky, who whipped Creed 





“He had an idea for a boxing film. He wanted to star in it.” 


er happened to you. You got civilized.” 
The champion picks up the challenge, but 
when Mickey dies of a heart attack, 
Rocky loses the “eye of the tiger”—his 
term for hungry resolve—and the bout. 

The retired Creed, of all people, re- 
places Mickey and tries to teach Rocky 
the new boxing method he must acquire 
to beat Lang—quick, stylish and black. 
Rocky is slow to pick it up and agonizes 
in self-pity. It remains for Adrian to de- 
liver the ultimatum: go for it—the Rocky 
motto—or give up the rematch. 

The final fight, the traditional climax 
of the Rocky epics, exceeds all earlier 
matches. Rocky gives and takes blows 
surrealistically enhanced by Dolby sound. 
Lang lashes back, growling and gnashing 
through his rubber mouthpiece. The ex- 
perience is the nearest thing to being in a 
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tences. Says he: “I’ve got what 
you'd call a Mafioso voice, and I’m 
very self-conscious about it.” Father 
Frank, a Sicilian immigrant, moved the 
family to Silver Springs, Md., and opened 
a beauty shop. His mother Jacqueline, a 
former “Long Stem Rose” chorine in a 
Billy Rose revue, started her own busi- 
ness, a workout salon. The family exer- 
cise, however, was social climbing. It left 
a bitter taste. “My father wanted to be ac- 
cepted into a certain class, so we played 
‘poor man’s polo,.’” says Stallone. “A 
good pony cost $15,000; ours cost $200. 
Sometimes they asked us not to play.” Af- 
ter his parents’ divorce, Stallone “did 
time” in a number of schools. Taunted by 
classmates for his looks (“I was a Mister 
Potato Head with all the pieces in the 
wrong place”) and even more unusual 
name, he began lifting weights at 13. 

He used his early memories when he 
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began scriptwriting: “Remember the 
scene in Rocky where Adrian said, ‘My 
father told me that I wasn’t born with 
much of a body, so I should develop my 
brain, and Rocky said that it was just the 
opposite with him? That was me. Muscle 
and physique were my calling cards.” 

After attending college in Switzerland 
and at the University of Miami, the actor 
was ready to take New York by storm. 
Casting Director Rhonda Young, then a 
talent agent, tried to get work for the 
hulking Stallone. “I sent him to Ivory 
Soap,” she says. “They were looking for a 
greaser, but they sent him back. They 
said there was a limit to seediness.”” When 
he worked as an usher in a moviehouse, 
he fell in love with another usher, Sasha 
Czack. They got married, and the bride 
typed scripts that Stallone wrote in 
off-hours. 

Together they went West, but Holly- 
wood was not welcoming either. Irwin 
Winkler, who along with Robert Chartoff 
has produced all the Rocky films, remem- 
bers his first impression: “In comes this 
big lug who weighed 220 Ibs., didn’t talk 
well and acted slightly punch-drunk. He 
said he had an idea for a boxing film. He 
wanted to star in it.” 

Against odds as great as Rocky ever 
| faced, Stallone held out. United Artists in- 
sisted that the movie come in at $1 mil- 








lion, and the production became a Rocky 
story in itself. The result was a low-rent 
victory. The board of health even shut 
down the commissary. “We were so 
poor,” Shire remembers, “we had stalls 
instead of trailers.” Stallone’s acting sala- 
ry was $620 a week. “I would have done it 
for nothing,” he says. 

The enormous success of Rocky—ten 
Oscar nominations and Best Picture of 
1976 Award—was more than Stallone 
could handle. “I resented people confus- | 
ing me with Rocky,” he says now. “I wore 
white suits with flowers on the side. 
Rocky isn’t very bright, so I went on talk | 
shows to expound on things I knew noth- 
ing about. Rocky's decent, so I indulged in 
dime-store humor. I was a_ walking 
whoopee cushion.” 

He was also a wandering husband. Sly 
made the Manhattan disco scene and had 
a couple of well-publicized romances, 
| with Joyce Ingalls, his Paradise 
Alley co-star, and Actress-Singer 
Susan Anton. “Stallone is one of 
| those eccentric, powerful and vul- 
nerable males Ive _ always 
adored.” says Shire. “I think he 
| was born sweet and spent most of 
| his life repressing that. It’s only 
recently, with Sasha's help, that 
he’s decided to show it.” 

Sasha Stallone, 31, an accom- 
plished photographer, waited 
calmly at home. “I figured it was 
the same old story—helping a 
man get to the top, and then he 
wants other things,” she says. 
“But my negative feelings lasted 
only a little while.” The actor's 
absence was short as well. Sons 
Sage Moonblood, 6, whose birth 
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Stallone gets set for his own choreography 





date his parents claim was astrologically 
planned (Stallone once wrote under the 
name Q. Moonblood), and Sergio, 3, 
helped bring him home. 

Rocky I1] is the result of Stallone’s 
crazy days. Originally, this last install- 
ment of what he has always thought of as 
a trilogy was to be set in the Roman Col- 
osseum, with the big fight against a Rus- 
sian. But autobiography took over. Says 


| Stallone: “I wanted to reveal the flip side 


of the fame game. We're conditioned to 
cope with failure, but there are no plati- 
tudes for dealing with success. Seven 
years had passed since Rocky. Panic and 
fear set in. I used those emotions to get 
back to the person I was before all the 
glamour and notoriety. Rocky is a once- 
in-a-lifetime coming together of self and 
character.” But now that they are togeth- 
er, Stallone realizes he may never leave 
his alter ego entirely behind. “I'm in a 
shell that will never incubate to the point 
of hatching, and I have finally accepted 
that fact,” he says. 

Like his hero, Stallone remains an 
athlete. He glories in his stringent condi- 
tioning. Since Rocky // he has lost 38 Ibs. 


under the direction of a nutritionist. “The | 


idea was the reverse of body building. In- 


stead of adding bulk and then sculpting | 


Sylvester and Sasha sail away on their ketch 














down, I went to 157 and added on in in- 
crements of an ounce here, an ounce 
there.” Stallone slimmed mainly on a dai- 
ly diet of ten raw egg whites and a quarter 
slice of burnt toast—‘‘so it would contain 
no water.” The daily routine: two miles of 
running, 18 rounds of sparring, two hours 
of weight lifting, a nap, another run and 
no dinner. The result: a 47-in. chest, 
a 29¥%-in. waist. Stallone managed to 
achieve an incredibly low body-fat level 
of 44%. The average American male has 
15% to 20%. Says Stallone: “I was weak | 
and dizzy all the time.” 

Convinced that it would be easier to 
teach a boxer to act than an actor to box, 
Stallone auditioned the menacing Earnie 
Shavers, who had fought Ali and KOed 
Ken Norton. “The man practically beat 
me to death,” Stallone winces. “The in- 
Stincts of the ring took over, and he had 
trouble pulling his punches. He hit me on 
the arm so hard that my elbow knocked 
the wind out of me. I machoed it out all 
the way into the men’s room before I 
threw up.” | 

In filming ///, what was needed was 
not literal fighting but its illusion—i.e., 
choreography. Says Al Silvani, who 
trained Rocky Graziano and actors in 
boxing roles from Paul Newman to Rob- 
ert De Niro: “I taught Stallone how to box 
Starting with //, but he did the choreogra- 
phy on his own. He'd say, O.K., ‘Three 
left hooks and I'll jab you, then you jab 
me.’ * The blow-by-blow dance script for 
the 94 minutes of the final bout of /// cov- 
ered 14 pages, Says Stallone: “The fight 
choreography is very precise. Miss a step 
and you're in for a detached retina.” In 
the three Rocky films the pace of the last 
round has escalated dramatically. The fi- 
nal round in Rocky contained 35 blows, // 
had 75 and /// an amazing 130—in the 
same amount of time 

Boxing was not the only aspect of 
Rocky 11] that accelerated. With each se- 
quel, Stallone has faced the heightened 
doubts of the industry. Says he: “This time 
the haze of skepticism was so thick you 
could cut it with a knife.” Skeptics will 
have another shot in October when his 
next film, tentatively titled First Blood, 
takes him outside the ring. This time Stal- | 
lone is a veteran who won the Medal of 

Honor in Viet Nam and who finds 

himself considered almost an ene- 
| my of the state back home. “I play 
| a man on the run from the cops 
and the National Guard,” he ex- 
plains. “I have dialogue just at the 
beginning and end. The rest of the 
time I speak with my body.” 
Tongue-tied Rocky is never 
far from Stallone. Rocky IV? 
“I've learned never to say never. 
I've got in too many difficulties 
when I let my mind rule my 
heart. I've learned to do what 
my emotions tell me. Rocky 
came out of nowhere like that. I 
just went with my feelings.” Go- 
ing for it is a habit Stallone may 
never break. —By J.D. Reed. Re- 
ported by Elaine Dutka/Los Angeles 
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Pioneer LaserDi 


A LASER BEAM IS CHANGING THE WAY 
YOU'LL SEE AND HEAR THINGS FOREVER. 


Did you ever try to fantasize what your television 
and stereo would, someday in the hazy future, turn 
into? 

Well, the fantasy has suddenly become a reality 
Today, a laser beam has brought these two tech- 
nologies together. Suddenly your TV and stereo can 
do things they've never done before 

This new technology is brought to you by Pioneer 
LaserDisc!" 

\ LaserDisc is a sight-and-sound recording. A 
disc read, not by a needle or a tape head, but by a 
beam of light. And therein lies the difference 


Ee 





A BETTER PICTURE. 

The LaserDisc system puts a picture on your T'\ 
set that’s better than normal home-T’V reception has 
ever been. In fact, the LaserPicture is the closest 
thing in home video to what you'd see if your TV 
were in the TV studio itself. As astounding as it may 
seem, the video resolution of LaserDisc is actually 
10% better than home VCR 

BETTER SOUND. 

LaserSound is equally remarkable. Since both 
channels of sound are completely separate from 
each other, it may just be the purest stereo you've 
ever heard. And because of its new CX* noise-reduc- 
tion system, the signal-to-noise ratio of LaserDisc is 
substantially better than any conventional audio 
record made today 

As you might expect, therefore, the sound-quality 








superiority of LaserDisc to home videotape is 
nothing short of astonishing 
IT STARTS OUT BETTER, 
IT ENDS UP BETTER. 

Because nothing touches the LaserDisc but a 
beam of light, the picture and sound qualities never 
deteriorate 

And because the laser beam reads a signal that 
lies beneath the surface of the disc, the recorded 
material is protected from dust, dirt and surface 
scratches 

WHAT YOU WANT TO SEE, HOW YOU 
WANT TO SEE IT. 

Movies from virtually every major motion picture 
studio are now on LaserDisc. There are rock and folk 
concerts, opera, ballet, NFL football, aerobic dancing 
cooking, even discs created espec ially for children 

here are even participative discs that let you 
learn at your own pace. See things backwards 
forwards, fast motion, slow motion, even one frame 
at a time. LaserDisc may just be the future of 
education 

LET US CHANGE THE WAY 
YOU SEE THINGS. 

The wonder of this new technology can only be 
appreciated in person. Simply call us at 800-621 
5199+ for the name of the Pioneer Video Showcase 
Dealer nearest you to arrange a free demonstration 
of our entire line, the LD-1100, the LD-660 and the 
VP-1000. And while you're there, see the Pioneer 50” 
Diagonal Projection Television. An idea as big as 


LaserDisc itself 
‘(In Illinois 800-972-5855 





CX is a trademark of CBS, Inc 
red Artists, Parame 
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In 17 outings at the In- 
dianapolis 500, Gordon John- 
cock, 45, had been stymied 
by broken crankshafts, flat 
tires, dry gas tanks and 
fuel-pump failures. His one 
earlier Indy win, in 1973, 
had come in a race that was 
stopped by rain after 332.5 
miles. “It seems throughout 
my career,” he says, “that it 
hasn't been meant for me to 
run 500 miles.” This year 
Johncock managed to hold on 
for a full-length victory, 
though the jaws of defeat were 


x 
x 


z 


snapping close behind. With |: 
13 laps left, Johncock’s STP | Morris reveals why CBS did not like the way her Nine number added up 


Wildcat-Cosworth was 12 sec 
ahead of the second-place car, 
a Penske-Ford driven by Rick 
Mears, 30. Then Mears began 
closing in, gaining almost a 
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Amy Carter and Letterman on Late Night, with Mom on the telephone 
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second a lap. Johncock kept 
thinking desperately, “Is it go- 
ing to stay together? Is it going 
to stay together?” It did, and 


he did, but only narrowly. He | 


won by a mere .16 sec. in the 
closest finish in the Brick- 
yard’s history. But for John- 
cock, there was little cause to 
savor the $290,609 victory. Af- 
ter the race, he flew to Has- 
tings, Mich., and the hospital 
bedside of his comatose moth- 
er Frances, 77. Hours later, she 
died, never having learned of 
her son’s triumph 


Somewhere along the way, 
Anita Morris has surely com- 
pleted Broadway's decathlon 
She scaled a 50-ft. wall in the 
original production of Jesus 
Christ Superstar, performed an 
acrobatic dance routine in See- 
saw, and was sawed in half by 
The Magic Show's Doug Hen- 
ning, then stuffed int@ a cage 
with a 200-lb. cougar. In the 
current Broadway hit Nine, 
Morris gives new meaning to 
the phrase physical-fitness 
buff. In one number, A Call 
from the Vatican, she does a fe- 








Ti YR AYD—AISHEH 


line, erotic exercise for which 
she is so barely dressed in such 
sheer black that she has worn 
through three costumes in six 
weeks. Her performance was 
to have been part of Sunday 
night’s Tony Awards on CBS, 
but when network censors 


can, they said sorry, wrong 
number. The replacement 
song, Be Italian, puts Anita 
| into attire more in keeping 
with Sunday-night fare: a 
nun’s habit 





| Boy, dear diary, you land a 
| good job in Washington and all 
| of a sudden everyone wants to 
talk to you. It’s sort of embar- 
| rassing, but when David Letter- 
| man called—you know, the host 
of Late Night on NBC—what 
could I say? I mean, David, he’s 
so ahhhh. I'm 14 now, so it was 
O.K. for me to go to New York 
with my brother Jeff's wife An- 
nette and my two Secret Service 





where. / wore this new black 


dress that I had just bought, | 


and everyone thought I looked 

pretty grownup. I was a little shy 

at first, but David was nice, and 
| he asked me if I ever did any- 
thing bad in the White House, 
and I told him about the time I 
carved my initials in my win- 
dowsill. So then he calls Mom 
right on the show!!! Gross, right? 
1 was so embarrassed!!! He tells 
her about my dress (which she 
hasn't seen yet), and she tells 
him that she likes my white one 
back home. In front of ev- 
| erybody//! Then he tells her 
about my initials on the 
windowsill. I could have 
croaked. I'll tell you more 
about my summer job as a 
Senate page later, since nothing 








took in A Call from the Vati- | 


escorts, who follow me every- 


has really happened here yet, 

} except that one Senator asked 
me to pick him up some pea- 
nuts. Ha. Ha. I think they 
are a little funnier in New 
York. —Amy 


The answer is a) dress- 
up night on the Blue La- 
goon, b) an air-conditioning 
breakdown at Studio 54, or 
c) a modeling session for 
Harper's Bazaar. The ques- 
tion, of course, is what 
| prompted Brooke Shields to slip 
| into a Geoffrey Beene tuxedo 

bathing suit? Come to think of 
| it, who cares why she did it? 
Having turned 17 last week, 
Brooke, the lovely duckling, 
has clearly grown into a long, 
lean swan. Later this year she 
embarks on Sahara, another 
splendor-in-the-sand epic in 
which she will play, for the first 
| time, a woman. In the film, 
Brooke winds up racing a 1928 
Packard ina trans-Sahara race 
Will she bring her black-tie 
bathing suit? That was just for 
show. Personally, she prefers 
the informality of a well-worn 
Speedo. —BSyE. Graydon Carter 






























Shields in her after-six beachwear 
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A Glimmer of Hope in Detroit 








—.... Economy & Business 








Sales accelerate, but the automakers still have a long way back 


f all the tonics that would help re- 

vive the sagging U.S. economy, 

few would be more potent than a 
turnaround for the long-depressed Ameri- 
can auto industry. For that reason, the 
news out of Detroit last week was espe- 
cially encouraging. The automakers an- 
nounced that May sales of American- 
built cars surged 11% from the same 
period a year ago. 

The figures stirred hopes that the auto 
industry, which has lost nearly $6 billion 
since 1979 and laid off roughly 250,000 
workers, may be poised, at last, for a re- 
bound. Says General Motors Vice Chair- 
man Howard Kehrl: “The market seems 

| to have strength again.” Chrysler Chair- 
| man Lee Iacocca believes his slimmed- 
down company may be able to turn a 
profit of close to $100 million in the April- 
June quarter, compared with an operating 
loss of $89 million in the first three 
months of the year. 

Wall Street analysts, however, are 
more cautious. “I don’t think we can 
scream that the recovery is at hand,” says 
Maryann Keller of the Paine Webber in- 
vestment firm. Even after an upbeat May, 
auto sales for the year so far are 36% less 
than during the same months in 1978. 
The automakers continue to confront the 
problems that first triggered their pro- 
longed slump: high interest rates, a weak 
economy and fierce competition from 
Japanese imports. Says Fran McCor- 
mack, general manager of Clayton Mo- 
tors Dodge in East Hartford, Conn.: 
“There are obviously a lot of people who 
need to replace their cars who are still 
wailing for interest rates to come down. 
| People live and breathe those rates.” 

May’s showroom traffic was spurred 
by a razzle-dazzle assortment of rebates, 
financing deals and warranties that the 
car companies say they cannot afford to 
keep offering forever. GM garnered a 
22% sales increase by giving customers 
12.8% financing, which was far more at- 
tractive than the 17% auto loans available 
at banks. That offer has now expired, 





Chevrolet Camaro Z28 











however, and GM sales may slow again as 
a result. Says Analyst David Healy of the 
Drexel Burnham Lambert brokerage 
house: “Early June could be pretty wobbly 
without an incentive program at GM.” 

The other companies, which were too 
financially weak to match GM's 12.8% 
deal, scored much smaller gains. Ford, 
with a sales rise of 1.3%, offered rebates of 
5% on the price of most models and a 
broad two-year warranty for mainte- 
nance and repair costs on all of its cars. 
Chrysler’s warranty, which is good for 
five years or 50,000 miles, helped boost 
sales 4.8%. To promote these gimmicks, 
the companies launched costly advertis- 
ing campaigns. It became almost impossi- 
ble to watch television without hearing 
Telly (Kojak) Savalas hawk Fords or 
Chrysler's Iacocca growl: “If you can find 
a better car, buy it.” 

Not all the sales growth, however, has 
come from catering to the frugal car buy- 
er. Detroit has also rolled out a new gener- 
ation of so-called muscle cars for those 
who want high performance and are will- 
ing to pay for it. Earlier cars that had lots 
of vroom were immortalized by Beach 
Boys songs of the 1960s, but they went out 
of production largely because of tough 
Government fuel-economy and pollution 
regulations. Now some automakers have 
produced models that get respectable gas 
mileage but can still accelerate from 0 to 
60 m.p.h. in 7 sec. Some of the hottest sell- 
ers: the Ford Mustang GT (up to $11,500) 
and the Chevrolet Camaro Z28 (up to 
$13,500). 


hrysler has no strong line of muscle 
cars, but Iacocca has come up with 
a similar stroke of marketing sav- 
vy—the return of the convertible. When 
he decided to revive the ragtop last Octo- 
ber, he expected annual sales of 4,500. 
Convertible versions of the Chrysler Le- 
Baron and Dodge 400 are now selling ata 


| yearly rate of 50,000, despite price tags as 


high as $15,255. “We haven't been able to 
keep them in stock,” says Thomas Pap- 


Chrysler LeBaron convertible 





| not be in full gear until the American | 








pert, Chrysler’s vice president for sales. 
GM and Ford are rushing to catch up, 
with their own convertible models. 

While the pricey performance cars 
and convertibles have added a spark to 
auto sales, most of Detroit's factories will | 


middle class can once again afford a new 
car. A break in interest rates would help, | 





| but many buyers would still be deterred 
| by steep sticker prices. Even the cheapest 


Chevrolet costs $5,270. William Goff, 52, 
a Dearborn, Mich., telephone worker, was 
discouraged by what he saw last week ata 
GM showroom. Said he: “I can't believe 
that some of these cars cost more than I 
paid for my house.” Many people are 
choosing to repair their clunkers rather 
than pay new-car prices. The average age 
of cars on the road has risen from 5.7 
years in 1972 to 6.9 years by the end of last 
year. Goffs wife, for example, drives a 
1973 Oldsmobile that has already gone 
163,000 miles. 

Several factors have led to high car 
prices. For one thing, U.S. autoworkers 
average about $20 an hour in wages and 
benefits, which is some $8 an hour more 
than their Japanese counterparts. In addi- 
tion, faulty management techniques, in- | 
cluding poor systems for inventory con- 
trol, have increased expenses. These 
problems have helped give Japanese 
manufacturers a cost advantage of around 
$1,500 per car. Partly for that reason,GM 
decided last month to begin importing 
subcompacts from Isuzu Motors of Tokyo 
instead of trying to make these minicars 
in the U.S. 

The United Auto Workers earlier this 
year agreed to new contracts containing 
important wage concessions. Nonetheless, 
some industry analysts figure that these 
agreements will only cut Japan’s $1,500 
edge by $200 or so. That cost of production 
difference will have to fall further before 
Detroit's sticker prices can come down 
and a strong, and lasting, sales pickup can 
Start. —By Charles Alexander. Reported by Paul 
A. Witteman/Detroit 


Ford Mustang GT 
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Once you decide to buy the 
incredible Sony Walkman™ you're faced 
with another decision. Which one? 

__—<<<-“>_ Today, there are five to choose 
from. 

If you listen to nothing but FM 
stereo and like to travel extremely 
light, your decision is made. 

The FM Walkman. It has 

superb selectivity and 
sensitivity and slips into a shirt 
pocket, or clips onto a belt. 

Or if you want to be able 
to decide between AM and FM, § 
choose our Sony Walkman 70W. 

Or perhaps you like being your 
own disk jockey so you can play any 

cassette that you want to 
hear. Then the Walkman II 
is for you. 

Or maybe you want 
to be able to record your 
own cassettes. Then select 


the Sony Walkman R2. 
There's even a built-in 
stereo microphone for 
live recording. 
Or if you're even 
more discriminating, 
select the Sony Walkman 
that has Dolby* NR, a quartz-locked 
capstan servo system, wow and flutter 
less than 0.04%, and even records on 
metal tape. The Walkman Pro. 
All five come with 
Sony's featherweight —— 
headphones that 
let you enjoy our 
incredible stereo 
sound in the privacy of 
your own head. 
One listen, and 
you'll know you made the nght decision. 
No matter what your decision 


Ss ONY THE ONE AND ONLY WALKMAN 


© 1982 Sony Corporation of America. Sony and Walkman are trademarks of Sony Corporation. 
Models shown: SRF-30W, SRF-70W. WM-Il, WM-R2 and WM-Pro. Dolby is a registered trademark of Dolby Laboratones 

















No people are as bold, original and unabashedly theatrical 
as Americans. And no magazine portrays them as convincingly as LIFE. 

Consider Elizabeth Taylor as she celebrates her 50th birthday in LIFE. 
After 55 films, six husbands, two Oscars and one Broadway play, Liz still remains 
unique, unquenchable and, through it all, a credit to the craft of acting. 


ls there any other magazine that could present her with the candor, or the color, 
or the sheer, explosive size of LIFE? 


LIFE. It's a great American experience AMERICA’S 
Don’t miss another issue T i E 





















Impress someone special. 
Give Gold Reserve rum. 





Blended from especially 
smooth, mellow rums 
held in reserve, Bacardi 
Gold Reserve rum is 
an exceptionally rich, 
premium spirit. So lux- 
urious neat or on the 
‘ rocks, it’s simply the 
é. perfect gift 
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BACARDI 
Gold Reserve 
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BACARDI, Gold Reserve. Simply the world’s most precious rum. 
Made in Puerto Rico. 


BACARDI AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS, ANC ARE S A TRADEMARK. ALL OF BACARD! & COMPANY LIMITED (©1982 BACARDI IMPORTS. INC VIAN 
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Adviser Mildred Todd in her office 


Califoreclosure 


Creative financing’s dark side 


usanna Desborough is facing an em- 
barrassing problem for a real estate 
agent. She is losing her own home ina fore- 
closure proceeding. Desborough has been 
| unable to make the $825 monthly pay- 
ments on the house in the Chatsworth sec- 
tion of Los Angeles, and now is more than 
$10,000 in arrears. Valley Federal Savings 
& Loan Association, which holds the 
mortgage, plans to sell the house next 
month. Says Desborough: “The situation 
became like a monster that kept growing.” 
A record number of people are facing 
that same beast. The Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America reported last 
week that some 140,000 U.S. homes were 
foreclosed during the first quarter of 1982. 
Payments were delinquent on more than 
one out of every 20 home loans. 
California, the pioneering land of cre- 
ative mortgage financing, has had a par- 
ticularly sharp rise in foreclosures. Lend- 
ers took possession of 7,163 homes 
throughout the state in the second half of 
1981, more than tripling the total for the 
same period in the previous year. David 
Shulman of the U.C.L.A. Business Fore- 
casting Project predicts that up to 8,000 
residences may be foreclosed in Los An- 
geles County this year. That would be a 





only the beginning. It will get much 


_ 








175% increase over 1981. Says he: “This is | 


these balloon mortgages are coming due 
in California this year, and Shulman and 
other economists fear that cash-strapped 


homeowners will be unable to make | 
| 


them. 

Many California residents also bor- 
rowed heavily against the value of their 
houses as real estate prices rose, and are 
now saddled with crushing debt. Says 
Don Martin of Security Pacific National 
Bank: “When we get into the foreclosure 
process, we find that many of these buyers 
have taken out second, third and even 
fourth mortgages.” Martin says the cur- 
rent default rate on residential loans for 
his bank is twice that of a year ago. 

As foreclosures have risen, so have the 
number of services that offer advice to 
debt-ridden householders. Mildred Todd, 
who lost her own home to foreclosure 15 
years ago, now holds seminars for Los 
Angeles—area residents faced with similar 
problems. During a two-hour course (cost: 
$20), she introduces homeowners to the 
various legal, financial and insurance op- 
tions available to them if they get in trou- 
ble with their mortgage payments. Todd, 
though, offers no easy solutions. Says she: 
“Nothing can really stop a foreclosure ex- 
cept cold, hard cash.” 

Major banks and savings and loans 
may let payments slide for a three-month 
grace period before starting foreclosure 
on a property. In California, homeowners 
legally have 90 days to make up delin- 
quencies once a foreclosure starts. After 
that, lenders can move to sell the proper- 
ty. However, some moneymen offer al- 
most no grace period. A group of private 
investors started proceedings against Co- 
lombian Immigrant Francisco Cubillos in 
March when he missed a $1,131 payment 
by just 17 days. Cubillos was able to keep 
his Chatsworth house only after he paid 
a $600 penalty along with the missed 
installment 


few California consumers have 

turned their monthly housing pay- 
ments into a risky financial game. Busi- 
nessman Craig Bowers stops paying the 
mortgage on his Tarzana home whenever 
he is short of cash, and resumes when 
times are better. Bowers has survived 
three foreclosure actions in the past two 
years, and still has his house. Says he: 
“Foreclosure is a game which I play. I 
know down to the hour when I have to 
pay the piper.” 

Many experts expect foreclosures to 
continue climbing in the U.S. because of 
the recession and towering interest costs. 


¥ worse.” A rising default rate can also make hard 
One of the main ways that Califor- | times worse. Consumers feel poorer and | 

nians have been financing the state’s | tend to spend less when they fear for their | 

housing boom is with short-term loans in | homes, or when values are dropping, since | 

which virtually all of the principal comes | housing is the largest investment that 
le due in a single so-called balloon payment, | most people make. In California, where 

usually within two to five years. Home- | home prices have more than quadrupled 

owners had assumed that their houses | since 1970, the impact of foreclosures may 

would continue appreciating in value and | be especially damaging. Says Shulman: 

that they Would be able to borrow against | “People here have been counting on their — 
? the equity to pay off the balloon loan. But | homes to build their fortunes.” Those for- | *="=""" 

prices are now stagnating, and new loans | tunes increasingly look as if they may be | Products from the world of toll-free numbers 


built on sand. a 


| Ringing Up Sales 


Marketing with 800 numbers 








hen women using Clairol’s Nice 'n 
Easy hair-coloring kits want to get | 
some expert guidance on exactly how | 
much tint to apply, free advice is as 
close at hand as the nearest telephone. 
They simply call up the toll-free 800 | 
number listed on an instruction sheet 
in the package and ask. Clairol is 
one of a growing list of firms that use | 
AT&T's system of toll-free 800 numbers 
to foster good consumer relations. Says 
Jack Shor, vice president for public rela- 
tions at the New York—based hair care, | 
cosmetics and beauty appliances firm: 
“We think that the use of 800 numbers 
has definitely increased sales and helped 
to keep customers loyal to our products.” 
Such 800 numbers are a cost-effective 
and personal way to deal with everything 
from complaints to questions about how a 
product works or where to take it for re- 
pair. Says Daniel Langston, a corporate 
vice president at Ticor Home Protection | 
Co. of Los Angeles, which insures home- 
owners against heating, plumbing and 
electrical malfunctions: “I just do not 
think that we could operate without our 
800 numbers. People are very hesitant 
about calling a long-distance prefix, but 
they will always call an 800 number.” His 
firm received 128,120 calls during 1981. 
In Benton Harbor, Mich., the Whirl- 
pool Corp. uses a staff of telephone- 
trained technicians to field questions from 
customers around the country about prob- 
lems with its line of home appliances. In 
Fort Washington, Pa., the Beech-Nut Nu- 
trition Corp. employs a battery of re- 
searchers to handle 800-number tele- 
phone queries from parents on a variety of 
child health-care matters. In Hawthorne, 
Calif., the Mattel toy company maintains 
a staff of telephone representatives to ad- 
vise customers on the operation of the 




















| are hard to get. Nearly $500 million of Cap'n Crunch received 24 million calls. 
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company’s toys.and electronic games. In 
Whippany, N.J., Channel Home Centers, 
a 9l-store hardware chain, offers home 
repair and fix-it advice from “Dr. Wally 
Barnett,” whose role is played by a Chan- 
nel employee and two assistants. “Dr. 
Wally” is sometimes mistakenly consid- 
ered to be a physician, and people call in 
with questions about how to deliver a 
baby or treat a sore throat. 

Probably the most widely publicized 





800 numbers belong to the Procter & | 


Gamble Co. of Cincinnati, the largest 
consumer products advertiser in the US., 
which provides one of several toll-free 
numbers with each of its 59 products. 
From 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., a staff of 85 
P&G employees handles an average of 
1,200 calls daily, advising people on ev- 
erything from choosing the right tooth- 
paste to how to bake a cake. 

As products get technologically more 
complex and sophisticated, companies 
are finding that 800 numbers provide re- 
assurance that expert advice and counsel- 
ing will always be available to trouble- 
shoot a problem. Says Palmer Swanson, 
general manager of Polaroid Corp.’s cus- 
tomer service division, which successfully 
pioneered the use of 800 numbers as a de- 
vice for customer support twelve years 
ago: “They are a wonderful consumer 
mechanism, the best! We let the customer 
know in every way we can that a Polaroid 
800-number hot line comes as a service 
when you buy a Polaroid product.” 

So-called WATS numbers (for wide 
area telecommunications service) have 
been available from AT&T since 1967. 
Some 106,000 separate numbers are cur- 
rently in use by 60,000 businesses, and 
revenues last year topped $1.5 billion, a 
34% jump over 1980 levels. To acquire a 
listing, a company pays an installation fee 
of approximately $360 and thereafter a 
monthly service charge of about $75 plus 
a usage fee based on the number of times 
the 800 number is called. 





pce the record response to an 800 
number came during last year’s Trea- 
sure Map sweepstakes, which was spon- 
sored by Quaker Oats’ Cap’n Crunch ce- 
real. Breakfast food boxes featuring the 
sweepstakes promotional were printed 
with an 800 number inside the box so that 
children could call to determine immedi- 
ately whether they had won a prize. By 
the end of the sweepstakes, the company’s 
400 toll-free lines had received 24 million 
calls. An additional | million calls could 
not even get through because the lines 
were always busy. 

AT&T does not publish a complete 
telephone directory of its 800 listings. But 
Toll Free Digest Inc., a publishing house 
based in Claverack, N.Y., has come up 
with one. For $6.50 the company offers a 
248-page directory that provides more 
than 25,000 different 800 numbers. Curi- 
ously, customers wishing to place orders 
are requested to write to the company, not 
phone. be 
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Planes for sale: a long line of 747 jumbo jets stored on a company tarmac in Wichita, Kans. 


Boeing Blues 





Slumping with the airlines 


A’ the world’s leading commercial 
planemaker, Seattle’s Boeing Co. 
stands to benefit handsomely when times 
are good in the airline business. But when 
times are bad, as they are now, Boeing 
gets the blues. Airlines are now beginning 
to cut back sharply on orders for the new 
757 and 767 jets that the aerospace com- 
| pany had hoped would make it fly high 
| through the 1990s. 

Boeing's earnings were off 58%, to 
$61 million, during the first three months 
of this year as compared with the same 
period a year ago. In the state of Washing- 
ton, Boeing employment is down to about 
72,000 from a high of 81,500 in January 
1981. That has raised the state’s unemploy- 
ment rate to 12.4%, and things could get 
worse. Boeing President Malcolm T. 
Stamper said that 8,000 to 10,000 more 
workers may be laid off if business does 
not improve. 

A warning of the company’s plight 
came in February, when American Air- 
lines, bleeding from a deep 1981 fourth 
quarter net loss of $20.3 million, canceled 
its plans to buy 15 Boeing 757 planes, an 
order worth about $600 million. Although 
American earned a profit for the year of 
$47 million, that was still not enough to 
begin buying new planes. 

Then in May, United Airlines dealt 
Boeing another blow by delaying delivery 
of 20 767 aircraft worth $900 million. 
United Chairman Richard J. Ferris cited 
the sluggish economy and fare wars as 
undermining United's ability to buy, plus 
congressional threats to kill or modify so- 
called safe harbor leasing provisions, 
which allow companies that do not need 
tax credits to sell them to companies that 
do. United would have thereby gained 
many millions of dollars, enabling it to 
buy Boeing’s airplanes. 











Even the politics of world trade is 
working against Boeing, in one instance 
pitting its planes against trains. Air Cana- 
da, suffering from financial ills of its own, 
last week was seeking to delay delivery of 
a dozen 767s ordered from Boeing. At the 
same time, the Reagan Administration 
has been considering an effort to block the 
sale of $663 million worth of Canadian- 
built subway cars to New York City. The 
American competitor claimed that the 
Canadians got the deal largely because 
the Ottawa government had overly subsi- 
dized the interest rate that New York 
City paid. 

Boeing has also been hit by the glut in 
the used-airplane market, where prices 
keep getting lower and lower. Asks Mor- 
gan Stanley Analyst Wolfgang Demisch: 
“Why pay $30 million for a new airplane 
when you can get a used one for one-third 
that price?” The bankruptcy of Braniff 
Airways last month at least temporarily 
idled an additional 69 planes. 

The Administration's planned mili- 
tary buildup could help Boeing, but such 
sales account for less than 25% of its 
business. The company will become 
profitable only when sales of civilian air- 
craft pick up. That may not happen soon. 
Says Chairman T.A. Wilson: “We're 
operating with the belief that it’s not 
going to get any better during the next 
year.” 

Despite Boeing's present problems, 
most analysts expect the company will 
come out of its doldrums in 1984, if the 
economy improves as expected. Nothing, 
say oldtimers, could be as bad as the 
slump that hit the company in the early 
1970s. At that time a recession, the wind- 
ing down of the Apollo space program 
and the end of the war in Viet Nam 
struck almost simultaneously. As a result, 
Boeing’s domestic civilian aircraft orders 
fell to zero between April 1970 and Sep- 
tember 1971. Orders are down sharply 
now, but at least they exist: 26 so far this 
year, vs. 224 for 1981 and 481 for 1978. 
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Now there's 
a German sports sedan 


priced under *10,000. 





Jetta has all the advanced features you stabilizer axle, the Jetta is equipped to challenge 
expect in a German sports sedan. Plus one the most challenging roads. 
feature the:competition simply hasn’t been Of course, German sports sedans are also 
able to engineer: ; known for the standard of the luxuries they 
A price of only $7,990. offer. And Jetta is no exception. But, compared 
And don’t think you have to lower your expec- with other sports sedans, there’s one luxury you 
tations because of this lower price. Because from _get only with Jetta: 
its integrated front spoiler to its independent rear The luxury of paying less. 


Compare Features, Compare Quality, 
Compare Performance, Price, Compare Value: 
You'll buy a 


Mfr's sugg. retail price excluding tax, title, license, dealesprep and destination charges, if any 























Live Wire 
A buyer for U.P.I. 


uring the past decade, while United 

Press International reporters, photog- 
raphers and editors have aggressively bat- 
tled their rivals at the Associated Press, 
U.P.L itself has been battling for survival. 
Since 1975 the news service has had re- 
ported pretax losses of $32 million. Last 
year it was put up for sale by its owner, the 
Cincinnati-based E.W. Scripps Co., which 
operates the Cincinnati Post and 50 other 
U.S. newspapers, plus six television and 
seven radio stations and six regional cable 
TV systems. Two serious bidders—the 
British news service Reuters and National 
Public Radio—failed to come to terms. 
Last week a buyer for U.P.I. came forth: 
Media News Corp., a consortium formed 
expressly for the purpose of acquiring the 
financially troubled wire service. Estimat- 
ed price: $20 million. 

U.P.I., founded in 1907 as United 
Press and merged in 1958 with the Inter- 
national News Service, has 2,000 employ- 
ees and 79 overseas bureaus. Of the 1,739 
daily English-language papers in the 
US., 252 subscribe to both A.P. and 
U.P.L, 1,087 take only A.P. and 381 take 
only U.P.I. As No. 2, U.P.I. operated 
on shoestring budgets. Nevertheless, it 
| earned a reputation for scrappy reporting 
and snappy writing. But when financially 
squeezed newspapers had to cut back, 
U.P.I. became expendable. 

Media News was put together a few 
months ago by four young entrepreneurs. 
Douglas Ruhe, 38, the firm’s managing 
director, and William E. Geissler, 36, are 
executives of Focus Communications in 
Nashville, which runs a UHF pay-TV sta- 
tion. Cordell J. Overgaard, 48, has 
represented newspapers as a senior part- 
ner with the Chicago law firm of Hopkins 
& Sutter. Len R. Small, 39, editor 
and publisher of the Daily Dispatch 
in Moline, Ill, is a former U.P.I. foreign 
correspondent. 

The new owners say they are intent 
on accelerating U.P.I.’s transition to sat- 
ellite delivery of the news, improving its 
services, and vigorously competing with 
the A.P. Said Ruhe: “We feel that the 
greatest opportunities for growth lie in 
the new technologies.” The Scripps com- 
pany had already invested $10.5 million 
in a computer and communications cen- 
ter located in Dallas and in 500 video dis- 
play terminals in U.P.I.’s 146 domestic 
and 60 foreign bureaus. Media News, said 
U.P.I. Director of Information William 
Adler, has “the know-how and the money 
to turn us around.” Now it also has title to 
a cornucopia of highly marketable state- 
of-the-art publishing hardware that, some 
insiders point out, would sell swiftly and 
well in case the hoped-for turnaround 
fails to materialize. = 











Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 
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Defaming with Questions 


t may not matter to the New York Times whether its reporter gets in a question 
I at a presidential press'‘conference, but each network wants to display its White 
House correspondent posing a question—and avoid showing questioners from 
the other networks. Roone Arledge, president of ABC News, is amused when the 
competition feels obliged to show the President answering ABC’s Sam Donaldson, 
and does so with “sound bites” of incomplete sentences, so that the viewer doesn’t 
hear Ronald Reagan familiarly addressing “Sam.” Donaldson knows how to ask 
the burr-edged question that can’t be ignored. 

As Reagan once said, “It’s O.K., we all know Sam’s irrepressible.” He may be 
the toughest on-the-air questioner now that the defending champions, Mike Wal- 
lace and Barbara Walters, have eased up a little. Walters can still hurl a sugar- 
tipped dart, but has taken to asking Nancy Reagan what kind of tree she would 
be, if she were a tree. 

Donaldson is also to be seen, well prepared, on This Week with David Brinkley, 
where he and George F. Will work over Prime Ministers, Congressmen and Cabi- 
net members. This is no good-guy, bad-guy team. Will throws out questions from 
— rightfield. Donaldson simply goes straight for the jugular. The effect can be 

unfair, informative and intimidating. The exchange must be fast. Any guest who 

—___.. wants time to reflect risks not being asked back. If 

he filibusters, he will be interrupted (it takes equal 

brass, as with Senator Edward Kennedy, to insist, 
“Excuse me, if I can finish—”). 

Into this lion’s den came the Christian, the 
Rev. Billy Graham, newly back from the Soviet 
Union and impressed by the religious freedom 
there. A fellow evangelical, the Rev. Edmund 
Robb, was also on the program, assuring Gra- 
ham, “I love you, I believe in you” but insisting 
that Graham had been “very naive.” Will and 
Donaldson felt no need to establish whether or 
not they love Billy Graham. 

Graham himself does not always turn the oth- 
er cheek. When, a few days later, he was told Bill 
Moyers’ remark that it “was not easy to sup with 
power and get up without spots,” Graham replied: 
“Bill would certainly know about that ... He’s 
supped with power quite a lot.” On the Brinkley 
show, however, Graham was, like most guests, a consenting victim. 

Since Graham had been out of the country for a while, Brinkley crisply 
summed up the American reaction to Graham’s trip: “That you have been royal- 
ly entertained, taken around Moscow in a limousine, fed caviar three times a day, 
and have been ‘taken in.’ What is your response to that?” Graham: “David, I was 
not taken in.” The evidence seems to be that he was, but what is of interest is the 
way Graham was questioned—the technique of the unbuttressed accusation dis- 
guised as a question. In television interviewing, this dubious tactic is now accept- 
able shorthand. 

Will: “Dr. Graham, you've changed your tone about the Soviet Union amaz- 
ingly in the last 30 years, and just this spring, as the peace movement has become 
hot politically, you have appeared at the head of it. Is there an element of oppor- 
tunism in this?” A tough question, but fair: the implied accusation is Will’s own. 
Donaldson: “There are a lot of people, Dr. Graham, who are saying that you are 
not testifying for God, but you are testifying only for the ego of Billy Graham. 
How do you respond to that?” Note the lack of any named source, just “a lot of 
people.” Later: “Dr. Graham, why not preach here at home? Aren't there people 
in the United States who need your ministry?” Graham: “That's where I spend 
90% of my time—” Donaldson: “Yes, but I asked you the question because your 
critics, or some of them, say that you have this belief that your ego requires a 
worldwide Christian ministry on your part.” 

Donaldson gets a lot of mail saying, “You're rude, you’re crude,” and feared 
an avalanche of letters from the offended churchly. So, he concedes, he got across 
his own unsympathetic feelings by attributing them to unnamed critics. 

As they say, and the “they” in this case are those who produce programs like 
this, “it makes good television.” 








ABC's Donaldson: Good TV? 
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He won the first Grammy 
Award ever received by a blues 
artist. In Russia, where his 
records aren't even sold in stores, 
100,000 people showed up to 
hear him play. 

For over 30 years, nobody has 
made feeling bad sound quite as 
good as B.B. King — the King of 
the Blues. Hissimple, gutsy style 
of playing has become legendary. 
And so imitated by white, rock 
guitarists, it has been said that 
without B.B. King, rock ‘n roll 
might never have been born. 

Of course, B.B.’s unique brand 
of music isn't the only thing his 
fans have copied. While one of 


his songs plays.on the stereo, they 
also adopt his of Scotch, 
Cutty Sark. : = 
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New Unsalted Dry Roasted 


Almonds From Blue Diamond. 


At last, a snack without a pinch of added 
salt. The natural flavor of the almond comes shining 
through because we simply shell the nuts, then 
dry-roast them to crisp, crunchy perfection. These 
new Blue Diamond” almonds are elegant, just right 
for today’s lighter beverages. Try a jar this week. 





Searching Cars 
Court gives police more power 


he trouble started back in Prohibition 

Two bootleggers were stopped in their 
car by federal agents, who ripped out the 
rumble-seat upholstery and found 68 bot- 
tles of gin and whisky. The officers had ob- 
tained no warrant allowing the search, but 
in a 1925 decision, the Supreme Court de- 
clared that because cars were mobile, war- 
rantless searches were legal if police had 
probable cause to believe that contraband 
was in the vehicle. Ever since, court major- 
ities have been swerving from side to side, 
trying to define the extent of that excep- 
tion to the Fourth Amendment's search 
and seizure rules. In the process, the court 
has confounded not only police but judges 
and law professors as well. Last week the 
Justices swerved again, but they may have 
cleared up much of the murkiness; they 
also gave police much greater power. By a 
6-to-3 vote, the court ruled that officers 
without warrants may search anywhere in 
a car and may open almost any container 
from paper bag to locked baggage 


he new case involved Albert Ross, who 

was arrested in Washington, D.C., af- 
ter an informant tipped police that Ross 
was selling narcotics kept in his car's 
trunk. A search of the trunk turned up a 
small brown paper bag. Inside, the police 
found heroin—evidence instrumental in 
Ross’s conviction. An appeals court re- 
versed that conviction, and last July the 
Supreme Court arrived at the same con- 
clusion in a similar case. The Justices had 
said then that police could not constitu- 
tionally undo the opaque plastic wrapped 
around two bricks of marijuana stashed in 
the trunk of a California man’s car 

But the majority in the case was frac- 
tionated, and the author of the prevailing 
opinion, Potter Stewart, has since retired 
Now a new majority, including his re- 
placement, Sandra Day O’Connor, has de- 
cided that the Justices erred last July 
Since a warrantless auto search (with 
probable cause) is as legal as a regular 
search with a warrant, then the same 
guidelines apply, reasoned Justice John 
Paul Stevens in last week’s decision 
“When a legitimate search is under way, 
and when its purpose and its limits have 
been precisely defined, nice distinctions 
between glove compartments, uphol- 
stered seats, trunks and wrapped packages 

must give way to the interest in the 
prompt and efficient completion of the 
task at hand.” 

Stevens noted, however, that limits do 
remain; for example, “probable cause to 
believe that undocumented aliens are be- 
ing transported in a van will not justify a 
warrantless search of a suitcase.”” Unless, 
perhaps, it isa very large suitcase % 
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1. TRIM LINE 
GAS SAVER FLEET 


With U-HAUL, you get a light- 
weight, low-profile, aerodynamic 
moving van designed to safely 
and economically move your 
family and furniture. 


2. MOVING VANS— 
NOT FREIGHT TRUCKS 


With U-HAUL, you get a moving 
van, not just a truck or trailer 

A moving van that is gentle on 
you and your furniture. With a 
soft, furniture-saving suspension, 
padded interior easy-loading 
low deck and lots of tiedowns. 
And it's easy to drive or tow. 
U-HAUL designs and 





manufactures its own trucks 
and trailers specifically for the 
household mover. We don't buy 
our vehicles for later resale 

to industrial users. You can rent 
or borrow a rough-riding freight 
truck almost anywhere. 
U-HAUL won't rent 


gas-guzzling, freight truck for 
moving. We don't rent trucks — 
we rent moving vans. And we've 
been doing this since 1945. 


3. SAFETY AND 
SECURITY 


With U-HAUL, you get a moving 
van that is in first-class mechan- 
ical condition. And we make 
certain it stays that way. We 










cover the U.S., Canada and Alaska 
with 6,000 dealers, 1,000 moving 
centers, 600 mobile repair 
units, 150 maintenance shops, 
six manufacturing plants, a 
research center and a certified 
test track. You can count on 
our road service 24-hours a day 
for no additional money. We 

are always nearby — willing, 
quick and able. 


4. LOW RENTAL RATES 


Topping all this, U-HAUL will 
match any competitor's rate, 
discount or guarantee’ Just tell 
us. We mean it when we say 


“U-HAUL COSTS YOU LESS: Less 


worry, less time, less work, 
less damage, less gas —less 
overall cost. 


THE BEST COSTS YOU LESS 


U-HAUL 


BECAUSE 
MOVING 
IS OUR 
BUSINESS 





MOVING & STORAGE 


“Except where Traffic Control Foes apply 
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Jimmy Breslin in the South Bronx: monsters determined to dominate, destroy and humiliate 


An Underdog-Eat-Underdog World 





immy Breslin’s colleagues at the old 

New York Herald Tribune used to 
wonder how much of his Runyonesque 
column was fiction. The question was set- 
tled with the suggestion that Jimmy did 
not write fiction because he had enough 
trouble making up the truth. That, in 
part, was how the New Journalism was 
born. From barroom, cloakroom and po- 
lice station, Breslin cut slices of life in 
which big guys squeezed little guys; peo- 
ple who read too many books didn’t know 
| what they were talking about; and 
politicians were vain, greedy and cor- 
rupt—except Bobby Kennedy, who got 








shot as Breslin watched, Nobody wrote | 


a better eyewitness piece about the 
assassination. 

The usual Breslin column, which now 
appears in the New York Daily News, is 
marked by aggressive resentment and ro- 
mantic disillusion. His monosyllabic 
prose rolls down the page with the subtle- 
ty of a bowling ball, although the kingpins 
he aims at and often hits are automatical- 
ly respotted with no lasting damage. Bres- 
lin’s ability to entertain is another matter. 
His Archie Bunker accent and appear- 
ance as a working-class wide body put 
him in beer commercials and a movie. It 
was not too hard to parlay his writing tal- 
ents into popular hardbacks. His fiction to 
date: The Gang That Couldn't Shoot 
Straight, a spoof of the Mafia; World 
Without End, Amen, the travels of a New 
York Irish policeman to warring North- 
ern Ireland; and .44 (written with Dick 
Schaap), a novelized exploitation of the 
Son of Sam murders. 

Forsaking All Others is another depic- 








FORSAKING ALL OTHERS by Jimmy Breslin; Simon & Schuster; 431 pp.; $16.95 


tion of an underdog-eat-underdog world, 
bordered on the south by small-town 
Puerto Rico and on the north by the slums 
of the South Bronx. To the west, living in 
suburban New Jersey, are the absentee 
Mafia lords of the drug trade. To the east, 
in the modest neighborhoods of Queens 
and Long Island, are the homes of the 
cops. The Puerto Rican hoods hate their 
poverty and lack of power. The Italian 
gangsters despise the Puerto Ricans be- 
cause they say “New Jessey” and are 
competitors in crime. The cops believe 
that everybody is guilty for just 
being alive. 

To this unholy trinity, Breslin brings 





Excerpt 


é Once, migrations caused 
statues to be erected and 
poems to be written . . . There is no 
monument, however, to the new 
immigrants, the blacks who came 
to the South Bronx from Jackson- 
ville, Florida, and Americus, Geor- 
gia, and the Puerto Ricans from 
San Pedro and Santurce and Sali- 
nas and Ponce. There is not even 
official recognition that these new | 
immigrants accomplished some- | 
thing that nobody else could do: | 
turn the United States into two ac- 
tual nations, one country of about 

| one hundred ninety-five million 

| whites and the other ... of gy 
about sixty-five million. 

















| ally murders his way through the business 
| day. At times, this nonchalance is carried 


| 
adventure, excitement and a commuter | 
version of West Side Story. His three prin- 
cipal characters are Teenager, a Caribbe- 
an-born drug dealer; Maximo, a young 
Harvard-educated lawyer with a desire to 
serve his Latin community; and Nicki, 
daughter of a gang boss, who lives in New 
Jersey with her parents while her hus- 
band serves time in prison. 


Bus Teenager is a monster of so- 
cial determinism: “Rising out of a 
blank life, he found his identity depended 
upon his level of violence .. . His search 
was for domination, his basic urge was to 
destroy; sexual conquest for the sake of 
humiliating a woman was the first duty of 
a man to himself.” Stretched between a 
Hispanic past and American future, Max- 
imo has the makings of a tragic figure, 
“his feet slipping each time he tried to 
turn about.” Nicki, foulmouthed, man 
hungry and bound by family code and 
prejudice, is almost endearing as she figu- 
ratively holds her nose to conduct a secret 
affair with Maximo. 

Breslin attaches a long and sultry fuse 
to the plot’s ethnic charge. There are many 
preliminary explosions as Teenager casu- 


too far: “Teenager shot Gigi in the back of 
the head with the gun in his left hand and 
Victor in the back of the head with the gun 
in his right hand. He fired once more into 
each head. He stuffed the guns into his belt 
and dove out of the Lincoln on the street 
side, so schoolyard kids would not see him. 
Benny drove up in his Mercedes. As the 
car pulled away, Teenager could see Gigi 
and Victor with their heads against the 
seat backs. Teenager began to think of a 
place to get rid of the guns. Then, like a 
bored cat, he began to lick the blood from 
his hands.” | 
The author has been accused of many 
things, though never of wearying his read- 
ers. Some, however, may be dissatisfied 
with the loose connections between Teen- 





| ager’s story and that of Maximo and 





Nicki. Both story lines meander and end 
abruptly as if Breslin had run out of anec- 
dotes. But he is a brilliant descriptive jour- 
nalist and compensates on nearly every 
page with energetic, often humorous 
scenes. 

Much of Forsaking All Others will be 
read with a measure of disbelief. On the 
other hand, the public has been so satu- 
rated with the pornography of violence 
and infernal visions of the underclass that 
there may be little disbelief left. Breslin 
plays to this possibility with a stylistic 
naturalism that renders his characters as 
bundles of nerve endings and flurries of 
reflexes. They eventually numb moral re- 
sponse. When, for example, a man is dis- 
membered with a chain saw, it does not 
seem to be an illustration of bestiality 
but a demonstration of the state of 
the art. — Wy RZ. Sheppard | 
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Books 
Red Alert 


FROM THE CENTER OF THE EARTH: 
THE SEARCH FOR THE TRUTH ABOUT 
CHINA by Richard Bernstein 

Little, Brown; 260 pages; $15.95 


CHINA: Al IVE IN THE BITTER SEA 
by Fox Butterfield 
Times Books; 468 pages; $19.95 


ta 1979 White House banquet honor- 
ing China's Vice Chairman Deng 


| Xiaoping, Shirley MacLaine enthusiasti- 


| cally recalled a trip to the People’s Re- 
| public and a meeting with a nuclear phys- 
icist. Since being sentenced to a commune 
to grow tomatoes, she told Deng, the sci- 
entist said he felt much happier and more 
productive. Replied Deng politely: “He 
lied.” Such rosy reports have been as pre- 
dictable as the years of the Monkey, Pig 
and Goat, but from time to time, a Deng- 
ian antidote has been offered. Fox Butter- 
| field's China: Alive in the Bitter Sea and 


Richard Bernstein's From the Center of 


the Earth supply in- 
valuable truths to 


that afflict so many 
tourists: romanticism 
and naiveté 

Through a series 
of mercilessly de- 
tailed case histories, 
the authors confirm 





a 4 that the Cultural 
?- Revolution was a 
nightmare of fanati- 


Fox Butterfield cism. According to | 


Bernstein, TIME’'s 
first correspondent in the People’s Repub- 
lic, “sheer terror was the common every- 
day experience of millions of people.” 

It was only in the past few years, 


Bernstein writes, that “the cacophony of | 


real life became audible above the dron- 
ing. monotonous Muzak of the regime.” 
Both authors discovered a handful of 
brave Chinese willing to narrate the hor- 
ror stories of their lives: scientists and 
scholars sent to “reform through labor™ 
camps for dozens of years; women tor- 
tured and imprisoned for sleeping with 
their lovers; nameless men punished for 
their grandfathers’ crimes; families mur- 
dered for a mere suspicion of disloyalty 
The two books attempt to erase any 
lingering misconceptions about the once 
Celestial Empire. Uniformity of dress, 
says Butterfield, the first New York Times 
correspondent in China since 1949, does 
not prove that a society is egalitarian. To 


| acquire virtually anything important in 
| China one needs guan-xi, or personal con- 


nections. But no guan-xi are powerful 
enough to keep the Chinese citizens safe 
from surveillance. People are watched not 
only by intelligence agencies but by every 
organization that affects their lives. In 
China, one is guilty until proved innocent, 
and once accused, the only way to be ab- 





counter the diseases | 
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Books 











| planning and incoherent design. China 








solved is to confess. 
As Butterfield notes, 
there is no word for 
privacy in the Chi- 
nese language, and 
there is no room for 
privacy in Chinese 
society. China, agrees 
Bernstein, is a true 
police state, a society 
that has “prohibited 
without providing.” 
Each journalist 
recounts horrific inci- 
dents of government waste, incompetent 





Richard Bernstein 


was once Joseph Stalin’s most precocious 
pupil, and though it broke with Moscow 
more than a decade ago, the legacy of So- 
viet “intensive industrialization” persists. 
Butterfield cites the all-too-typical $13.3 
billion mill designed to manufacture 3 
million tons of steel a year. When the Chi- 
nese turned on the switch, they found that 
the plant demanded more electric power 
than the entire surrounding province 
could produce. 

The Great Helmsman Mao is labeled 
the architect of catastrophe in both 
books. His hatred of a bureaucratic elite 
inspired callow Red Guards to disrupt all 
order in China, while his contempt for in- 
tellectuals lobotomized the finest minds 
of the nation. The irony of the Cultural 
Revolution was that it massacred culture. 
Yet Mao’s greatest error was his encour- 
agement of China’s population explosion. 
In three decades of Communist rule, the 
population has nearly doubled. This in- 
crease of 450 million equals the combined 
population of the U.S. and Western Eu- 
rope. As a result, the actual strides in 
industry, agriculture and public health 
have been undermined by the great leap 
forward in births. 








ot all the observations are dispiriting. 

The underlying theme coursing 
through these informative volumes is that 
there is a Chinese character no Marxist 
decree can alter. The rules of the Confu- 
cian code, the ancient tradition of deco- 
rum known as the /i, remain. After 30 
years, the People’s Republic of China is 
still more Chinese than Communist. 

China: Alive in the Bitter Seaand From 
the Center of the Earth invite comparison 
to Chinese art works. In that case, Butter- 
field’s book is an enormous scroll, a teem- 
ing, informative landscape of scurrying 
figures. Bernstein paints with a more ex- 
pressive, delicate brush. His art is philo- 
sophical and impressionistic, elegant and 
in some ways more moving. Where Butter- 
field deals mostly with urban China, Bern- 
stein attempts to plumb the interior hin- 
terland, the very heart of China. Together, 
these complementary volumes reveal the 
China of dust and sweat—the China of ex- 
perience rather than imagination. They 
create a portrait of a society caught be- 
tween two worlds, one dead and the other 
powerless to be born. — By Richard Stengel | 
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wine in Amefica is a 
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The juice is quickly 
separated from the 
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blush of color that resem- 
bles the coppery hue in the 
eyes of the Australian Swan 


in our family's aviary. 
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may be served chilled 
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Books | 
Helpmate 


POETS IN THEIR YOUTH: A MEMOIR 
by Eileen Simpson 
Random House; 272 pages; $15.50 





44 hat the hell is happiness?” John 
Berryman once asked his first 

wife, the author of this memoir. He added 
another question: “Should a poet seek it?” 
For Berryman and many other poets of | 
his generation, the answer seems to have 
been no. They did not flame out young, 
like Keats and Shelley. But few of them 
enjoyed their later years, and they are all 
gone now: Berryman, Robert Lowell, 
Randall Jarrell, Dylan Thomas, Theo- 
dore Roethke and Delmore Schwartz 
They left behind some splendid poems 
and some terribly sad histories of alcohol- 
ism, mental illness, despair and suicide 

Although she is a practicing psycho- 
therapist, Author Eileen Simpson does 
not try to explain why so many talented 
writers became so self-destructive. In- 
stead, she looks back affectionately to 
happier times, when careers were just be- 
ginning and prospects bright. Her mar- 
riage to Berryman in 1942 brought her 
abruptly into a small intense world where 
the subject of poetry superseded all others 
She took on both a husband and a calling 
“To be the ‘helpmate’ to a poet would 
be the most interesting and useful way for 
a woman to spend her life.” Berryman, 
then 28 and an English instructor at Har- 
vard, needed plenty of assistance. Despite 
coaching from Schwartz, his colleague 
and best friend, he made few efforts to in- 
gratiate himself with his superiors at Har- 
vard. Within months of his marriage, he 
was out of a job 

After a dismal period in New York 
when he could neither find work nor write 
poems, Princeton came to the rescue 
Critic R.P. Blackmur offered a temporary 
post teaching creative writing. He advised 
the couple: “Make yourselves invaluable, 
and they won't be able to let you go.” 
They tried, and were let go anyhow. But a 
combination of grants, fellowships, pub- 








Poet John Berryman in 1946 


Leaving splendid poems and a sad history. 
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I have a son in Baltimore, a daughter 
in Los Angeles, and a sister in Ypsilanti. 
And before I got Sprint, I had long dis- 
tance bills well over $25.00 every month. 


7 want 
to posed soe 
long distance 
specialist.” 
And start saving up to 50% 


If you're like me and you're kind of 
loooong on long distance, here’s some very 
good advice. You ought to have Sprint, 
the long distance specialist. 

You see, now that I have Sprint, I’m 
saving up to 50% on my long distance calls 
using my ordinary pushbutton phone. 
Which means I can keep calling and keep 
talking, and keep saving. 

And it’s really simple to do. Just call 
Sprint and they'll send you your own con- 
fidential code by mail. Believe it or not, 
that’s all there is to it. 

So take some advice from somebody 
who loves to give it. Before you call long 
distance, call Sprint. 


SPRINT 


The Long Distance Specialist. 


800-521-4949 


yous 
aw 6-3) oR 4 
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©1982 SPC Sprint® isa service of Southern Pacific Communications Company. 
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Eileen Simpson 





Tak ‘ing on a husband and a calling. 


lishers’ advances and occasional teaching 
kept the Berrymans in Princeton for near- 
ly ten years. She left him in 1953. 

Her reasons for doing so are painfully 
clear: he had become a drunk and a phi- 
landerer with a “need to live in turbu- 
lence.” 
period is totally without rancor. There 


was plenty of pain for husband and wife, 
but also a parade of fascinating people. 
slim, elegantly | 


Randall Jarrell visited, 
dressed, talking like a_ hillbilly; he 
and “Ba-by Doll!" Blackmur’s wife Helen 
kept Princeton abuzz with gossip because 
she so openly scorned the role of faculty 
wife. When her husband told her that he 
had invited T.S. Eliot to dinner, she said, 
“Tell him to bring his own chop.” During 
an erratic ride to a local restaurant, Ed- 
mund Wilson criticized the driving of Al- 
len Tate: “Thank you uh uh, thank you 
Allen for uh for uh for an interesting and 
hazardous experiment in uh what it’s like 
to drive on the wrong side of the road, an 
experiment hohoho which I uh I want 
never to repeat.” 

Poets in Their Youth is filled with such 
anecdotes, comic pauses in lives that were 
becoming increasingly tragic. Behavior 
that had once seemed madcap began to 





| look dangerous. During a Princeton gar- 
den party, Simpson watched Robert Low- 
ell drunkenly toss his shoes up to her hus- 
band, who was lodged in a sycamore tree: 
“The sight of poets disporting themselves 
in this way may have entertained the oth- 
er guests, but I was feeling that excess of 
alcohol made even these brilliant and at- 
tractive men tiresome.” 





But the author’s account of this | 





twanged out such expressions as “Gol-ly!” | 





They never seem that way in her nar- | 


rative, and neither does she. What little 
| Simpson tells of her own life amounts to 
quite a story. Orphaned and dyslexic as a 
child, she earned a Ph.D. in psychology 
during the last tumultuous years of her 
marriage to Berryman and went into 
practice. She spent the eleven years that 
are recalled in this book with a remark- 
able spouse, and so, it is now evident, 
did he. —By Paul Gray 
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For the past year 
/Fo a half, we’ve 

| drummed home that 
The Dial is your best 


Well, we're delighted to announce that 

The Dial reaches more of this.créme de la 
DALLAS-FT. WORTH, tube than ever before. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
NOW TUNED IN. The Dial will henceforth 

include Vision and Focus, the successful 

PBS magazines of KERA, Dallas-Ft.Worth 

and KQED), San Francisco. 

This puts The Dial’s 1.2 million house- 
holds in 31 states, including 8 of the top 10 
and 10 of the top 15 markets* 

SIMMONS SAYS, 
THEY’RE SMARTER to announce that 
AND RICHER. a recently completed 


DE LA TUBE. 


We're also delighted DIAL THE DIAL BEFORE 
THE COMPETITION DOES. 





American Playhouse have made this the 
highest rated season on PBS. 

(What’s more, your message in The Dial 
hob-nobs with writers like Nora Ephron, 


way to advertise toup- Stanley Kauffmann, Ashley Montagu, 
y scale public-tv viewers. 


Harold Schonberg, John Simon, and 


PRESTIGE §9Auberon Waugh.) 
AT A PRICE 
YOU CAN premium to be served such 

Your national buy of LIVE WITH, an attractive tureen of prospects 


You might expect to pay a 


But the fact is, The Dial’’ CPM is signifi- 
cantly lower than that of the distinguished 
competitor we’ve mentioned. 

So, isn’t it time you joined Alitalia, BMW, 
Remy Martin, Rolex, Rolls Royce, U.S. Trust, 
and other advertisers who've appeared in 
this country’s fastest growing quality- 
audience magazine? 

If youre nodding 
“Maybe,” call Associate Advertising 


Simmons simulation shows that Dial readers Directors Vicki Richards or Larry Ross at 


are better educated, with bigger incomes 
than New Yorker readers. How’s that for 
well-stocked brains and wallets? 

And we're not using the word “reader” 
lightly. New research indicates that The Dial 


is read an average of 59 minutes. That's several to unwrap this September. 


minutes longer per issue than that quintes- 


sential reader’s magazine, The New Yorker.** 


Its no wonder people are reading The 
Dial more. They're watching public tv more. 
Programs like Brideshead Revisited and 


*The Dial s ne’ t Los Angeles, Miam 
Milwouke: 


ton, DC. plus atfilote r 
e: Mark Clements 
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Don't wait to take the steps 
that could improve 
your financial position. 


If you’re earning $100,000 
or more, you could 

benefit from the skills of 
The Northern Trust’s 
Executive and Professional 
Bankers—especially with 
the tax laws changing. 


Banking center of The 
Northern Trust. Here you'll 
find a highly trained Banker 
to exchange ideas with, 
someone who can help you 
crystallize your goals and 
explore your alternatives* 
The results could be very 
rewarding to you. 

New options. New 
considerations. Money to be 
saved. Why wait? 


The new legislation means 
Uncle Sam is willing to settle 
for a smaller share of your 
income. There are a number of 
changes in the tax treatment 
of stock options, capital gains, 
IRA’s and Keogh Plans which 
could mean tax savings for 
you. But you'll have to take 
action to take full advan- 
tage of these opportunities. 
As a first step come 
to the Executive and 
Professional 


Contact Martin A. 
Gradman, Vice President, 
Executive & Professional 
Banking center, The Northern 
Trust, 50 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Illinois 60675. (312) 
630-6000. Member E.D.L.C. 


*In addition, you may want to 
consult with your tax adviser 
regarding the impact of the 
Economic Recor ery Tax Act on 
your situation 
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Tips on Tape 
Cassette magazines arrive 


he advantages are obvious. No sta- 

ples, no paper. The merry mailman 
cannot mangle the thing in your letter slot 
and twist it into some kind of soft-cover 
| Calder. There may be other benefits as 
well. Fast information. Ease of illustra- 
tion. Graphic impact. “Video is the new 
printing press,” Publishing Entrepreneur 
| Nicolas Charney likes to say, but it is not 
necessary to bury Gutenberg to appreci- 
ate the possibilities of magazines on video 





| and to spot, in five new entries, the begin- | 


nings of what seems to be a trend. 

“It always struck me as crazy that the 
TV industry did not use its own medium 
as a trade informational source,” says 
Tom Madden, a former NBC vice presi- 
dent who launched Video Newscasting 
Network last year. Madden's 200 subscrib- 
ers—most of them general managers of 
local television stations—pay an annual 
subscription fee of $330 (for broadcasters) 
or $495 (for non-broadcasters). They re- 
ceive a biweekly tape running approxi- 
mately 40 minutes, containing the scoop 
on everything from the latest electronic 
equipment and last week’s big trade con- 
vention to tips on new shows and inter- 
views with movers and shakers. 

Because of the cost and the compara- 
tive scarcity of the playback equipment, 
general-interest magazines on tape are a 
prospect for the future. But trade maga- 
zines, aimed at a specialized audience, can 
be justified both as a business expense and 
as an efficient way to get across what may 
essentially be visual information. A new 
camera will look much better going 
through its paces on tape than being de- 
scribed and diagrammed on a page. 

“You see a visual product as it was 
designed to be seen, visually, with action 
and sound,” says Madden, who shows up 
as a sort of visual product himself, neatly 
suited out and playing host on the show 

like an anchorman cut loose from his 
| moorings. He remains unflappable, un- 
fazed in the face of a blitzkrieg lecture on 
the ratings by a house expert (“Gimme a 
Break’s sort of a joke, Taxi’s O.K.., fair, 
| Devlin hasn't occurred yet, the long range 
| is good for ABC ...”) and commendably 
noncommittal when the president of 
Showtime drops in to plug Romance, a 
spicy soap opera featuring dialogue ("I'm 
an actress, not a hooker’) that could use a 
little less seasoning. 

If Madden’s enterprise is oriented to- 
ward broadcasters, 
aims to reach the industrial market. 
Founded just seven months ago by a Phila- 
delphia outfit called Media Concepts, 
VideoJournal has some 200 subscribers (at 
$35 to $45 an issue) who tune in to such 
topics as “Trends” and “Production 

| Hints.” Supermarket Insights (227 sub- 











then VideoJournal | 


| Ascene hot off the “new printing press” 
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Hair, Halston and upscale gourmets. 


scribers, $8,500 a year for monthly install- 
ments), despite its substantial price tag, 
looks like the lowest-budget effort of the 
lot. All stills, voice-over and grade-school 
graphics, it is the videotape equivalent 
of a sales manager’s audiovisual presenta- 
tion. Supermarket Insights does not do full 
justice to material that is ripe with prom- 
ise. One recent issue documented the ad- 
ventures of the Safeway chain in branch- 
ing out into “an upscale gourmet food 
store” (complete with a grand opening at 
which members of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony played chamber music) and scruti- 
nized an enterprising New York retailer 
who launched an “all-kosher superstore” 
for Passover. Supermarket Insights Co- 
Founder Paul Reuter reports such success 
that his company has already fielded a 
new video magazine, Health and Beauty 
Aids Insights. It will be strictly nuts-and- 
bolts stuff, however. Charney’s Video- 
fashion Monthly, with lots of quick clips of 
swirling models, distracted designers and 
discofied fashion shows, has already cor- 
nered the glitz. 


669 Us really Vogue on video,” says Char- 

ney, who appears to be hankering 
after a more general readership—or, 
perhaps, viewership. For a yearly sub- 
scription fee of $1,500, clients—mostly re- 
tailers and cosmetic companies—get the 
lowdown on Halston and hear all about 
hair care. Charney is negotiating with CBS 
Cable to carry an even slicker, consumer- 
oriented spin-off. “When we started,” 
Charney says, “there wasn’t even Beta- 
max. There weren't any satellites. Now 
everything is coming together. Video is the 
place where TV, newspapers and books 
and photography and movies really meet.” 
Charney’s vid mag, the zippiest of the 


| small field, suggests some piquant possibil- 
| ities for reaching a wider audience. If 


| the Ed Sullivan Show of the 1980s. 


snappy visuals can make the rag trade look 
exciting, consider what video could do 
with show biz. Variety on video could be 
a 
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| game will be out by December; and both 





Fine Tuning 


GET 'EM TO GO 

Videotapes do not come in six-packs—not 
yet, anyway—but a New York City-based 
company called MovieMat is going to fix it 
so they can be vended right out of a ma- 
chine. MovieMat is about to test-market a 
unit the size of a standard soft-drink dis- 
penser that will hold as many as 20 taped 
feature films. The customer puts his 
charge card in the slot and watches pre- 
views of the available films. He makes a 
choice; the machine runs a credit check, 
relays rental information toa central com- 
puter and sends his rental tape down the 
chute, all in about two minutes. If the Mo- 
vieMat seems designed to fulfill the cin- 
éaste’s nightmare—movies as the ultimate 
junk food—then RENTABETA, a Los Ange- 
les company, may make the medium as 
handy as paperbacks. For as little as $2.95 
a day, RENTABETA provides a playback 
unit that weighs 15 lbs. and comes in an in- 
destructible plastic case. About 500 video 
stores in three Western states are currently 
renting the 3,000 available units. They also 
instruct customers about connecting the 
RENTABETAS to their home sets (‘It’s just 
two little wires. . .”). 


FLICKING OUT 

First books became movies; then movies 
became books; now there are movies that 
have become video games. Parker Broth- 
ers is marketing a The Empire Strikes 
Back cartridge; a Raiders of the Lost Ark 





Mattel and Bally are launching games in- 
spired by 7ron, a Disney Studios movie 
due out this summer. Bally is blitzing the 
arcades; Mattel is shipping more than | 
million Tron cartridges to dealers; and 
Disney Spokeswoman Hilary Clark says, 
“It's only the beginning.” Indeed. Atari is 
developing a game called Krull, based on 
a movie that has not even been made yet. 


ONE SET, ONE VOTE 

Philip DeGuere is a television producer, a 
home-computer aficionado and a very 
brave man. Working with a Virginia- 
based computer data bank called the 
Source, DeGuere devised a way in which 
a Source subscriber can punch in a code 
and use his computer keyboard to sound 
off on the television program he is watch- 
ing. Every man a critic! Bring back Lou 
Grant! “People want to talk back to their 
television sets,” says the Source’s Mike 
Rawl. DeGuere has already used his 
hookup for electronic feedback on Hill 
Street Blues and his own detective adven- 
ture, Simon & Simon, and got hundreds of 
responses. He is now working on further 
technical refinements. If the service 
catches on, it might, among other things, 
give the industry a much broader and 
more detailed sampling for ratings. Is 
anyone at Nielsen listening? a 
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Jane Alexander and Karen Allen, tightly held in the bittersweet bondage of entwined destinies 








The Odd Trio 


MONDAY AFTER THE MIRACLE 


by William Gibson 
N o play premiering at the Spoleto Festi- 
val U.S.A. in Charleston, S.C., has 
successfully made the transfer to Broad- 
way. This one will. In Monday After the 
Miracle, William Gibson takes up the saga 
of Helen Keller and her teacher, Anne 
Sullivan, some 20 years after the events re- 
corded in The Miracle Worker. In that 
play, Sullivan led the deafand blind Keller 
in a long night's journey into light. The se- 
quel is quite different. This is a tale of 
fiercely kindled passions and the bitter- 
sweet bondage of entwined destinies 

Helen (Karen Allen) is in her early 
20s and studying for a degree at Radcliffe 
under the spartan tutelage and omnipres- 
ent care of Annie (Jane Alexander), who 
is now 37. Into this antiseptic den of disci- 
pline walks a former Harvard instructor 
of English, 25-year-old John Macy (Wil- 
liam Converse-Roberts), who is applying 
for the job of editing some articles that 
will eventually grow into Helen’s autobi- 
ography. An ardent socialist, John foists a 
couple of books by Karl Marx on Annie 
and, before five minutes go by, steals two 
highly subversive kisses. The haunting 
note of bliss and trouble in paradise is si- 
multaneously sounded. 

The courtship is prickly. At Annie’s 
insistence, John must woo Helen for her 
consent before he can win Annie for his 
bride. At first, Helen fears that she will be 
forced to go back to her parents’ home in 
Alabama and vegetate like “a cow.” But 
between John’s charms and Annie’s as- 
surances, Helen is won over. She gives her 
blessing and brings down the first-act cur- 
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tain with the imperious pronouncement: 
“You must be married in this house.” 

And live in it too—that is the catch, at 
least for John. They become an odd trio in 
a house of claustrophobia. John soon real- 
izes that he is sharing a situation with his 
wife, not a life. Though she is desperate for 
a child, Annie’s magnificent obsession and 
only priority is Helen. John takes to tip- 
pling. Tempers flare and caustic words are 
spoken, especially by Annie, who pos- 
sesses, as she admits, “a mouthful of boils.” 

To Helen, the situation is deeply un- 
settling. She is very pretty (unlike the real 
Helen) and close to John in age. The near- 
ness of a man in the house has been a 
spring awakening to her womanhood. So 
much so, that she and John are almost co- 
initiators of a seduction scene. When John 
leaves for good, he seems like a strange in- 
terlude in both women’s lives. In a final 
tableau, Annie and Helen stand ona dark- 
ening stage, their white ankle-length 
dresses wrapped around them like sails 
whipped by the wind, knowing that the 
only safe harbor lies in each other's heart. 

Monday After the Miracle will be per- 
formed in many places with many casts, 
but it is doubtful if the miracle workers at 


| Spoleto will be outperformed. Jane Alex- 





ander contains emotions like a dam, and 
as the tide of feeling rises and crests and 
the dam breaks, the playgoer is flooded 
with her unleashed passion 

Karen Allen’s Helen is a mountain 
brook washing over shining pebbles of 
self-discovery with a child’s delight and 
limpid innocence. As for Converse-Rob- 
erts’ John, he is a kind of D’Artagnan, 
fencing for his life, shielding his love 
against his love. Among them, Play- 
wright Gibson, Director Arthur Penn and 
the entire cast ignite one of those blazing 
bonfires that keep serious dramatic the- 
ater inextinguishable. —By TE. Kalem 
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Milestones 


SEEKING DIVORCE. Marion Segal, fortyish, 
film editor who just finished work on her 
husband’s latest, untitled movie: from | 
George Segal, 48, engaging, boyish star of | 
such marital comedies as A Touch of Class | 
and The Last Married Couple in America; 
after 254 years of marriage and two | 
daughters; on grounds of irreconcilable | 
differences; in Los Angeles. | 


INJURED. Aileen Quinn, 10, freckle-faced 
star of the movie Annie; with a broken left 
arm, after falling off her bicycle while rid- 
ing around near home; in Yardley, Pa. Al 
though released from the hospital after 
four days, she had to cancel a three-week 
promotional tour 


DIED. Robert Gottschalk, 64, founder-presi- 
dent of Panavision, Inc., who invented 
light, noiseless, hand-held cameras and 
lenses that won him an Academy Award 
and made “Camera by Panavision” one of 
the screen’s most familiar credits; of stab 
wounds; in Los Angeles. Police arrested a 
male houseguest with whom, they say, he 
had had a “falling out.” 


DIED. Beirne Lay Jr., 72, writer and pilot 


| who turned his World War II Army fly- 





ing missions into aviator novels and 
screenplays, including the 1949 Twelve 
O'Clock High; of cancer; in Los Angeles 
Drawn to becoming an Army pilot by a 
movie he saw while at Yale, he was shot 
down over France in 1944 leading a 
bomber mission. His adventures in the 
air fueled such movies as Above and Be- 
yond (1952) and Strategic Air Command 
(1955). Criticized for being monothema- 
tic, he replied, “I think the air is like the 
sea; it’s a vast medium into which the 
writer can probe for a lifetime.” 


DIED. Dan Throop Smith, 74, chief tax econ- 
omist in the Eisenhower Administration, 
distinguished academician at Harvard 
and Stanford's Hoover Institution and 
longtime conservative advocate of tax 
cuts to boost the economy; of a heart at- 
tack; in Palo Alto, Calif. A precursor of 
supply-side economists, Smith believed 
“all taxes are repressive,” and supported 
lower capital gains taxes to encourage 
risk-taking investments. At the same 
time, he urged reduction of tax incentives 
for ‘safe’ investments that do not lead to 
a greater supply of capital for business 
His aim: “To make it easier to get rich but 
harder to stay rich.” 


DIED. Katsuko Tojo, 91, widow of Japan's 
World War II Prime Minister and Impe- 
rial Army commander, General Hideki 
Tojo; in Tokyo. Tojo, who was hanged in 
1948 for war crimes, never discussed af- 
fairs of state with his wife, and she learned 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor (which he 
personally ordered) on the radio. She led a 
quiet life out of the public eye (though one 
son last year was named president of Mit- 
subishi Motors) and remained unwaver- 
ingly loyal to his memory. 
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Making Rivers Run Backward 


A grandiose Soviet water scheme raises widespread fears 


ach spring when the snows melt in the 

Urals and the icy waters come cascad- 
ing down the mountains that divide the 
U.SS.R. into its European and Asian 
halves, the Kremlin’s planners are pain- 
fully reminded of their country’s great 
geographical “mistake.” By a quirk of na- 
ture, several of the Soviet Union's great 
rivers flow north, spilling into the Arctic 
Ocean, while to the south the steppes of 
Central Asia remain parched and sun- 
| bleached, thirsting for fresh water. 

As long ago as 1830, a 
czarist surveyor named Alexander 
Shrenk suggested a way of easing 
this imbalance by diverting the 
northerly-flowing Pechora River 
into the Volga, the great river that ~ 
sustains much of southern Russia. | — 
But even in the 1930s, the Stalinist 
heyday of dam building and hydro- 
electric construction, the scheme 
was considered no more than a 
mammoth pipedream. 








Now the old fantasy has taken @ 4 

| on a staggering new reality. Under  piokcal S < 
pressure from its water-needy Cen- < > 
tral Asian republics, and shaken by — A 
repeated agricultural failures, the Moscow # — tf 
Soviet leadership seems on the 


verge of sanctioning a water- | 
diversion scheme that would be the 
grandest engineering project of all 
time. At least a dozen northerly- 
bound rivers would be reversed. By 
channeling 37.8 billion extra cubic 
kilometers of water a year to the 
| south in European Russia and 60 
billion cubic kilometers in Siberia, 
the project would greatly increase 
farm output in such arid regions 
as Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan, 
where the high birth rate of the 
largely Muslim population could 

overtake food production. 

The diversion, which would 
take 50 years to complete, would 
exact an enormous toll. In an area larger 
than Western Europe, tens of thousands 
of people would be displaced from their 
homes. Millions of acres of northern land 
would be flooded, including great tracts of 
game forest. Towns and villages would 
disappear, some of them with onion- 
domed churches dating back to the Mid- 
dle Ages. No less disturbing, the diversion 
could drastically alter climate not only in 
the Soviet Union but throughout the 
Northern Hemisphere, even as far off as 
the U.S. and Canada. 

So high and unpredictable are the so- 
cial and ecological costs that an environ- 
mental debate has broken out in the Soviet 
Union. Ignoring the strictures against 





Lake Onega 





Public dissent, an increasingly vocal group | 


of Soviet climatologists, historians and 
distinguished citizens have joined local 
protesters—to say nothing of worried sci- | 
entists abroad—in strong criticism of the 
scheme. The argument has even reached 
the staid columns of the influential weekly 
Literary Gazette, where one economist, 
uncharacteristically outspoken for a Sovi- 
et official, argued that it would be 
economically disastrous to tamper with 
nature on such a grandiose scale. 





MOUNTAINS 





—— Proposed flow 





Grandiose may be an _ understate- 
ment. The enterprise involves two sepa- 
rate sets of river diversions. On the Euro- 
pean side of the Urals, the volume of the 
Volga would be increased by funneling | 
into it the flow of three major northern | 
rivers, the Onega, the Northern Dvina | 
and the Pechora. Officially sanctioned by 
President Leonid Brezhnev in his speech 
on agricultural goals two weeks ago, the 
European grand scheme is scheduled to 
be launched next year. The rerouting 
would require the building of 25 dams 
and numerous pumping stations. As the 
barriers go up, they would raise river lev- 
els a section at a time, until the water no | 
longer reached the Barents Sea and the 
Arctic Ocean, The builders would also | 





| consequence: changes in polar winds and 











erect colossal dikes across the mouths of 
the rivers, creating great fresh-water 
bays. The first northern water should be- 
gin flowing southward into the Volga 
through a network of canals and reser- 
voirs by the late 1980s. 

The Asian portion is no less ambi- 
tious, involving the rechanneling of Sibe- 
ria’s mighty Ob River and its major tribu- 
tary, the Irtysh. The original idea was to 
carry the water south by building a canal 
some 1,500 miles long, perhaps by nuclear 
blasting. But that proposal drew so many 
objections in the West that Soviet plan- 
ners are now talking of rerouting the wa- 
ter along old riverbeds revealed by satel- 
lite photographs. 

Backers of the river reversals 
| are convinced that the great invest- 
ment—at least $40 billion in the 
early stages alone—would pay off 
handsomely. They predict grain 
production would be boosted by as 
much as 30 million to 60 million 
metric tons a year—equivalent to 
18% to 35% of the U.S.S.R.’s cur- 
rent crop. They also point out that 
the northern waters would revital- 
ize two major inland seas, the Cas- 
pian and the Aral, whose levels 
have been dropping rapidly be- 
cause of irrigation needs. 











he enthusiasm of the planners 

has not allayed widespread — 
fears. The project's opponents say it 
would wipe out great expanses of 
forest lands and close off such his- 
toric ports as Arkhangelsk. In addi- 
tion, the diversions would flood 
northern agricultural lands, tempo- | 
-rarily halt river traffic and, by de- 
nying salmon and other river- | 
breeding species their fresh-water 
spawning grounds, wreck flourish- 
ing fisheries. Severe problems may 
also come from the thick ice ex- 
pected to remain well past winter in 
the new reservoirs. By retarding the 
| spring thaw, the freeze-up could cut 
the already brief northern growing 
season by two weeks. The pro- 

longed winter weather might also 
increase spring winds and reduce vital 
rains. 

More disturbing, some scientists have 
cautioned that if the Arctic Ocean is not 
replenished by fresh water, it will get salt- 
ier, its freezing point will drop, and the 
icecap will begin to melt, possibly starting 
a global warming trend. Other scientists 
fear that just the opposite may occur: as 
the flow of warmer fresh water is reduced, 
the polar ice may expand. In any case, 
British Climatologist Michael Kelly of the 
University of East Anglia sees an ironic 





currents might reduce rainfall in the very 
regions expecting to benefit from the river 
diversions. —Sy Frederic Golden. Reported by 
Erik Amfitheatrof/Moscow J 
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Coed Complaint 
A poet is accused at Harvard 


L ike many prominent poets and play- 
wrights, West Indies—born Derek 
Walcott, 52, is much in demand as a 
college lecturer and teacher. And, as 
may befit a writer, he has a teaching 
style that, by his own description, can 
seem “deliberately personal and in- 
tense.” But for one Harvard University 
freshman coed, it was more than that. 
The young woman, who took a poetry 
workshop that Walcott taught as a visit- 
ing professor last semester, has made an 
official complaint to the university ac- 
cusing him of sexual harassment 
According to the coed, who insists on 
anonymity, Walcott invited the workshop 


—Education— 


members for coffee after an evening class | 
in November, as he often did. This time | 


she was the only one who accepted. Dur- 
ing the ensuing conversation, Walcott 
asked her to “imagine me making love to 
you.” Then he said, “Would you make 
love to me if I asked you?” She said no. Six 
weeks ago, in a letter of complaint to 
Marilyn Lewis, Harvard’s dean of coedu- 
cational affairs, the woman said that Wal- 
cott’s attitude toward her in class ‘‘drasti- 
cally changed” after she rebuffed him, 


and she protested the grade of C that he | 


ultimately gave her for the course 
Last week, after details of her com- 
plaint appeared in the Harvard Crimson 
and other newspapers, Walcott spoke out 
| from his home in Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
“The charge is unjust,” he said. In his ver- 
sion of the encounter, “This 
girl mentioned that she had 
written an erotic poem 
Later I asked her what she 


and she said she went with 
her boyfriend. I made some 
quip about that, but there 
was no intention to be in 
any way offensive. And if 
she felt I was, then she 
could have cut me short or 
walked away. I never 
touched her.” 

Walcott, who has published three col- 
lections of plays and whose six widely 
praised volumes of poetry include the re- 
cently issued The Fortunate Traveller, cur- 
rently holds a visiting professorship at 
Boston University. He said that in view of 
the controversy, he had canceled plans to 
acceptan honorary degree from Lawrence 
University in Appleton, Wis., last week- 
end, because “I didn’t want to embarrass 
any institution.” Meanwhile, although 
Harvard's Dean Lewis told the complain- 
ing coed that her charges “had merit” and 
that “formal action” had been taken, Wal- 
cott said he had heard nothing further 
from the university about the matter. @ 


Poet Walcott 
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If you'd like a booklet that tells you more about our tour, drop us a note 

IN MOORE COUNTY, you can buy every- 
thing from Tennessee hams to Tennessee 
hounds. But never Tennessee Whiskey. 


Surprisingly, the county where we make Jack 
Daniel’s is dry. So even if we wanted to sell 
our whiskey here, the sheriff wouldn't go 
along. Still, we think you'll 
enjoy a tour through our dis- 





tillery and a stroll through CHARCOAL 
our town. Just drop in MEELOWED 
anytime. You'll learn alot foe 0 
about good whiskey. And ,igawae be 
you might latch on toa MA BY DROP 


pretty fair dog. 


Tennessee Whiskey + 90 Proof « Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 


Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government 
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Medicine 





Throwing the Book at Doctors 





Mises Harrison had been a family 
physician for eight years when she 
decided to scrap her New Jersey practice 
and retrain as an obstetrician-gynecolo- 
gist. The 35-year-old doctor was drawn to 
the field by the rewards she had experi- 
enced attending “home births,” by the 
pleasures of her own pregnancy and 
motherhood and by her ardent commit- 
ment to feminism and women’s health. 
Harrison, who is divorced, searched for a 
part-time residency that would permit her 
to care for her five-year-old daughter 
Heather. She landed such a position at 
| Boston’s renowned Beth Israel Hospital, 
but soon found herself working “60 hours 
a week in a world in which I do not be- 
lieve in what I am doing and have grave 
doubts about what I am inflicting on other 
human beings.” 

Frustrated and embittered, Harrison 
dropped out of the four-year program after 
seven months. She vents her anger in her 
newly published A Woman in Residence 
(Random House; $13.95), blending dia- 
tribe with diary notes she kept during her 
training. At its crux is Harrison's conten- 
tion that “physicians are trained and con- 
ditioned to see patients as objects to be as- 
sembled and reassembled.” 
| The conditioning, she says, begins 

with the total depletion of the residents’ 
physical strength. ‘‘Medicine,”’ she 
charges, “is the only area that doesn’t rec- 
ognize the need for sleep.” Her book re- 
counts the horrors of 36-hour shifts, of 30 
patient interviews and examinations 
crammed into two hours, of fatigue so pro- 
found that during patient examinations, “I 
could actually shut my eyes for brief mo- 
ments while I listened to the patient’s 
heart... . napping between beats.” 

For Harrison, the exhaustion was 
deepened by her responsibilities as a single 
mother, nagged by worries about child 
care. Her medical colleagues, she notes 
again and again, were resentful of her ma- 
ternal preoccupations and particularly of 
her part-time status (though she received 
only half-pay for two-thirds time). “If you 
aren't willing to give up your child,” she 
was told by a department head at another 
hospital, “you don’t deserve to be an obste- 
trician-gynecologist.” 

It is the patient, of course, who suffers 
when the doctor is exhausted. “When you 
work 36 hours at a stretch, all you can do is 
work by protocol,”’ Harrison explains. As 
a result, she says, doctors railroad patients 
into procedures and operations without 
pausing to consider their wishes. She pro- 
vides numerous examples of this abuse, 
adding, “Patients have nochoice in what is 
done to them.” In one case, a woman's fal- 
lopian tubes are tied (a form of steriliza- 
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A physician charges that her colleagues treat patients as objects 


tion) after she gives birth because her doc- 
tor suspects that her uterus is unfit for 
another pregnancy. He gets her permis- 
sion while she is half-paralyzed by anes- 
thesia. Another woman is dragooned into 
a hysterectomy by a gynecologist who re- 
fuses to discuss any other options and 
falsely assures her that “it’s just a little op- 
eration. [After] a day or two, you'll be 
bouncing around.” According to Harri- 
son, almost every woman giving birth at 
Beth Israel (which in the book she calls 





Author Harrison: scrubbing gynecology 
Childbirth is not a surgical procedure. 





“Doctors Hospital” in “Everytown”) is 
given an episiotomy, an incision that en- 
larges the vaginal opening. The procedure 
is not always necessary, and recovery is 
painful, yet, Harrison charges, most doc- 
tors do not know how to deliver babies 
without it. 

It is this interventionist approach to 
childbirth that enrages Harrison above all 
else. What she saw at her hospital bears 
no resemblance to the gradual, intimate, 
rhythmic process she found so moving 
during home births. “Childbirth is a surgi- 
cal procedure,” she is told in training. 
Though Harrison believes that each deliv- 
ery has its own “natural pace,” births at 
the hospital are expected to follow the con- 
tours of an idealized graph of how labor is 
supposed to progress. When a woman de- 
parts from the curve, doctors turn to preor- 
dained procedures. They may speed things 
up by administering Pitocin, a labor-in- 
ducing drug, or by artificially rupturing 











the amniotic membranes. They may order 
the mother to “Push, you lazy female!” 
when she does not feel the natural urge to 
push. And after she has pushed vainly for 
several hours, they may decide she is ex- 
hausted and perform a caesarean section. 
“We respond to ‘maternal exhaustion,’ ” 
says Harrison, “when we can’t take it any 
more.” 

Exhaustion is only one of many roads 
to a caesarean. In fact, it often seemed to 
Harrison that all roads led there. If the 
mother has not delivered within two hours 
after her cervix has dilated fully, protocol 
generally calls for a caesarean or forceps- 
assisted delivery. If highly sensitive moni- 
tors detect “fetal distress,” a section is of- 
ten done. If the mother has received so 
much local anesthetic that she cannot 
push, she may be cut. Three out of the first 


| four deliveries at “Doctors” in which Har- 
4 rison assisted were caesareans, though the 


hospital records show a 19% rate. Doctors 
like to do caesareans, Harrison maintains, 
because they are trained “only in modal- 
ities of power and control.” 


arrison dropped out of the program in 

1979—she now works at a holistic 
health center near Boston—and wrote her 
book because “the whole system has to 
change to be responsive to human beings, 
and I can’t change it from the inside.” The 
book already has ignited sparks among ob- 
Stetricians. Harrison’s contention that 
there is no humanity in the system is “hy- 
perbole at its worst,” snaps Dr. Emanuel 
Friedman, Harrison’s ob-gyn chief at Bos- 
ton’s Beth Israel Hospital. Though Fried- 
man expresses respect for Harrison’s med- 
ical skills, he feels that her book describes 
an obstetrics that is passé. “We've become 
enlightened,” he says. “We do not inter- 
vene willy-nilly.” He cites a declining epis- 
iotomy rate, efforts to control the number 
of caesareans and a willingness to “allow 
labor to evolve.” This view is affirmed by 
Dr. Warren Pearse, executive director of 
the American College of Obstetricians 
and Gynecologists. The national caesar- 
ean rate, says Pearse, is about 17%, and, he 
predicts, with efforts now under way, “it 
should drop back to the neighborhood of 
12% to 15%.” 

Most doctors will not dispute Harri- 
son’s assertion that residents are over- 
worked and overtired, but few feel that 
doctors are forced to become insensitive 
automatons. One exception is Dr. Martha 
Richardson, who was Harrison’s immedi- 
ate superior in gynecology at Beth Israel. 
While Richardson objects to Harrison’s 
“inflammatory rhetoric,” she agrees that 
physicians often learn to treat patients as 
objects. She also points out, as Harrison 
does, that patients themselves must rebel 
against such treatment. Says Richardson: 
“We need a revolution in medicine, 
but we also need a revolution in the 
community.” —By Claudia Wallis. Reported 
by Ruth Mehrtens Galvin/Boston 
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2-SEAT EXCITEMENT. 


FORD EXP. Equal 
Parts Technology 
and Biology. 
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It’s one part technology. 
Expressed by things like front- 
wheel-drive. Four-wheel 
independent suspension. And 
Ford’s CVH engine. 

It’s one part biology. 
Expressed by things like just 
two seats. And just the two of 
you. 

It adds up to a long stretch 
of road. A lot of excitement. 
And Ford EXP. 








And just in case you re 
ready to take on a little more, 
we've got that too. And 
we've got it three ways. 


Extra Excitement. 
iy EXP now 
offers an 
a increased 
#a compression 
B CVH engine 
for higher 
output. A 
1.6 liter 
powerplant that delivers 14% 
more horsepower punch than 
the base engine. It’s optional 
on the four-speed stick and 
standard on automatics. 


46%, (29). 


For comparison. Your 
mileage may differ depending 





on speed, distance and 
weather. Actual highway 
mileage and higher output 
engine ratings lower. 
There's also a sport close 
ratio transmission option 
for a sportier road feel. 
And then there’s EXP’s TR 


| package. It gives you a tight 


suspension for a firm stance 
and flat handling. You can also 
get Michelin TRX tires fitted 
to your choice of sport steel 
or aluminum wheels. 

Ford EXP. One part tech- 
nology. One part biology. It 
adds up to two-seat excitement. 
You can get into it by buying 
or leasing at your Ford Dealer. 


FORD EXP 
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_ Tight for beautiful pictures KODAMATIC electronic flash is warranted for 5 full years, 

within the range of our uncanny __ recharges itself so fast, it’s the 960 for 3! If, with normal 
electronic flash-every-time. ready for almost anything. use, your camera mal- 
Hocus pocus, nothing to focus. The film is quicker than the functions, return it for 


ith both the KODAMATIC eye. It's so quick, you get crisp free repair through your / 
70L, with its built-in close-up images in stunning color by dealer in Kodak products. r\ 
, and the 960, all you have Kodak under most picture- 

9 do is aim and shoot. taking conditions. Instant Cameras and Film 

Kodak Company 1982 
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